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THE LION^S SKIN. 



CHAFCER L 



On the side of the road, between Compidgne 
and Verberie, may be seen an isolated house, well 
known to those who dwell on the borders oH^e 
Oise and the royal forest ; as it is there for a 
consideration they procure shelter, when, drawn 
away from their household gods by a vagabond- 
izing fancy, they come to wait for the passing of 
the public conveyances. 

At the close of a beautiful evening in Septem- 
ber, 1838, a man, wearing a blue blouse and a cap 
of imitation otter skin, was thus playing the part 
of a traveller in expectation. The arrival of a 
diligence, on its way to Paris, put an end to the 
group which had been collecting for more than an 
hour at the door of the inn, whose hospitality the 
state of his purse had probably forbidden him to 



One of the p'ersons, who occupied the interior 
of the carriage, having descended, he took his 
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place, an exchange which called a frown upon the 
countenances of two young women, between whom 
he seated himself, and whose bad humor was easily 
explained by the contrast he offered to the person 
who preceded him. 

The latter was as disagreeable and rustic, with 
his sunburnt face, and clothes perfumed with to- 
bacco, as the first, notwithstanding the simplicity 
of his garb, seemed poUshed and well bred. He 
was a man of about forty, who looked younger or 
older, accordingly as you examined the outline of 
his features, or their expression. His look was 
habitually so calm, his smile so even, had a sober- 
ness so grave, that there was a sort of disappoint- 
ment in«flnding neither wrinkles in his face, nor 
gray hair on his head. This contrast of undeniable 
physical youth, and an apparent mental maturity, 
would have shocked those observers, who, on the 
faith of a vulgar adage, think the blade of the soul 
always wears out its scabbard of flesh ; and, there- 
fore, judge of the health of the spirit by that of 
the body. Seeing here the scabbard in such good 
condition, undoubtedly, they would have supposed 
the blade ill-sharpened. Would they have been 
right ? We shall see as our story progresses. 

Jhe hostess of the inn had made her appearance 
at the threshold of her establishment, on the arrival 
of the diligence. Kecognizing, by the light of its 
lanterns, the traveller who had just descended from 
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it, she advanced eagerly towards him. " Is it you, 
M. Servian !" she said to him, with the volubility 
peculiar to her profession ; " it is a long time since 
we have seen you in our country. You come, no 
doubt, on a visit to Colonel Herbelin's ? You will 
find your nephew, M. Cambier, there ; this year, 
I call him Monsieur, for he is a man now, and a 
very pretty fellow he is." • 

" Felix does well to profit by his vacation," re- 
plied the traveller, smiling ; " he has, no doubt, 
told you, Madame Bibois, that he enters St. Cyr 
in six weeks ?" 

" In the meantime," answered the hostess, " I 
can assure you, that he gives himself up to enjoy- 
ment, and exercises the colonel's horses. Yes- 
terday, he passed over the road with Madame 
Gaussad«." 

" Madame Caussade- is at her father's!'^ inter- 
rupted Servian, with a vivacity that gave the lie 
to his habitual sang-froid. 

" She has been there almost all summer. * She 
is a lovely woman, and would have made a famous 
hussar ! Since the death of poor M. Caussade, 
who was very old for her, the dear man! she 
does not give way to melancholy. She fires a gun, 
mounts a horse, and leaps the hedges and ditches 
in a way to make your hair stand on end. In fact, 
it is her fancy, it amuses her, and it is certain, that 
she is always in such good spirits, that it requires , 
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flome constraint not to wish to be a widow like- 
wise." 

"You saw her yesterday with my nephew!" 
said the traveller, aflTecting an air of indiflFerence ; 
" they were riding on horseback ?" 

" At full speed ; that is the way ihey always 
ride." 

" They were alone ?" ' 

"Alone! where do you come fipom? For two 
months past, Madame Caussade has not taken a 
step unaccompanied by M. Tonayrion." 

" "Who is he ?" said Servian, somewhat disdain- 
fully. 

" You do not know 'M. Tonayrion ?" quickly 
replied the hostess ; " a superb man, who ought to 
be at least commander of the cuirassiers, he has 
such a dashing air I A tall, dark man with mus- 
taches, and a switch always in his hand, a cigar in 
his mouth, and who rattles his spurs as he walks t 
You do not know M. Tonayrion 3" 

" Is he young ?" asked the traveller. 

" He is about thirty ; a very handsome man ; no 
one can say otherwise ; and so proud withal I I 
think it would not do to tread on his toes, or look 
at him insultingly." 

^ Is he staying at the colonel's ?" 

" It is just the same ; for he comes often from 
Paris,'-while waiting for the time when he shall 
establish himself there entirely." 
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"Entirely," repeated Servian, with a tone of 
surprise. 

"Why, is that astonishing?" repKed Madame 
Bibois ; " the colonel is growing old ; if M. Tonay- 
rion marries his daughter, as every body says, 
shall they not do well to live together ?" 

Servian frowned, and bit his lip. During this 
dialogue, the diligence had gone on ; he followed 
it sometime with his eyes, as if he regretted having 
left it ; and then inclined his head with a pensive 
air. 

" I hope that you are going to pass tiie night 
with us ?" said the hostess of the inn, with that 
insinuating tone employed to coax their customers 
by those who undertake the duty of hospitality. 

Absorbed in his reflections, the traveller did not 
reply. 

" It.is nearly eleven o'clock," pursued Madame 
Bibois, in a sweet voice. " You would not think 
of going now to the colonel's. His house is more 
than half a league from here ; you would have to 
pass through the forest; and, at such an hour, 
might meet bad company. I shall go, with your 
permission, and prepare your bed. You will take 
supper before retiring? We have some fine 
game." 

" Thank you, Madame Bibois," replied Servi A^ 
aroused from his revery, by the interested sugges- 
1* 
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tions of his entertainer ; " another time I will be 
your guest ; at this moment, I cannot stop." 

" But the night is black as a mole ; you will 
surely get lost I" 

" I know the road ; take care of my baggage, — 
I will send for it to-morrow." 

"Do not take that trouble," answered the hostess, 
who, notwithstanding her disappointment, thought 
it best to show good humor towards a man whose . 
generosity she knew. 

Departing forthwith, the traveller quitted the 
main road> and entered the forest of Compifegne by 
a road, closed to wagons, but open to foot passen- 
gers. He walked sometime rapidly, the confidence 
of his step undiminished by the surrounding dark- 
ness. At the end of ten minutes, he turned to the 
left, without hesitation, and entered a new path, 
which soon led him out of the forest Servian 
then found himself in a narrow road, bordered, on 
one side, by the forest, and on the other by a ditch, 
flanked by a hedge, which formed the enclosure 
of Colonel Herbelin's park. He followed the lane, 
without relaxing his pace on account of the stones 
scattered over the ground ; and stopping, at last, 
at the foot of a large tree, examined its bark with 
his fingers. Having found the cavity he sought, 
the nocturnal traveller descended into the ditch, 
and scaled its side with a vigorous spring. The 
hedge before him did. not stop him a single 
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instant ; with the suppleness of an adder, he glided 
ihrongh a narrow opening, which only a perfect 
knowledge of the locality could have made him 
distinguish in the darkness ; and was immediately 
within the precincts of the park. The spot where 
Servian had just made his way without ceremony, 
enjoyed a gloomy celebrity in the country, from a 
tragic event which occurred there, more than 
twenty-four years before, and of which a quarter 
of a century had not sufficed to efface the remem- 
brance. . During the invasion of 1814, a soldier of 
a Kussian detachment, who was quartered at the 
house of Colonel Herbelin, having committed one 
of those crimes, for which the punishment of the 
knout is considered too mild by the military code 
of his country, was shot precisely at this place, and 
then interred in a hole dug beforehand, without 
more ceremony than would be given to the burial 
of a dog or horse. A narrow swelling of the 
ground, two or three impressions, made by the 
balls on the bark of a plane/ tree^ at the foot of 
which the victim knelt, w.ere the only vestiges of 
this bloody execution. 

Far from offering a funereal aspect, the grwce cf 
the Cossack^ .covered with fresh grass and shaded 
by an aged tree, seemed to invite the passers-by to 
a seat on its .verdant hillock. A Parisian, espe- 
cially in full daylight, would have approached this 
inoffensive tomb without 'emotion ; but rustic su- 
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perstitiony that tenadous fog, which the light of 
this age has not yet dissipated, caused most of the 
inhabitant^ of the neighborhood to avoid it as a 
place to be dreaded. More than once, if we credit 
popular report, some peasant, belated on the road 
that ran by the park, in the twilight had seen the 
dead Cossack appear suddenly before him, armed 
with a gigantic lance. The skeptics in vain main- 
tained that the phantom was nothing but one of 
the pines or poplars planted along the hedge; the 
majorily, always lovers of the marveUons, accepted 
as an article of faith this apparition' of the dead 
soldier ; some even pretended, they had seen him 
mounted on a horse, and gallopping as a witch 
would hasten to a ghostly revel ; but those expert 
in deciding upon miracles, rejected this version, 
under pretence that the character of ghost is pecu- 
liar to man alone, and that animals have no right 
to it. 

To pass, after sunset, over the road by the gra/oe 
of the Cossack^ was then an act of temerity, which, 
for two leagues around, few persons would dare to 
commit, unless from absolute necessity. 

Until then, our traveller had gone forward, in 
spite of the obscurity, with a certainty that might 
have made one suppose that his eyes possessed the 
wonderful sharp-sightedness peculiar to those of 
the cat. At this moment, this clairvoyant faculty 
seemed to abandon him*. Though he walked with 
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more care, in order to avoid the trees " planted 
irregularly oyer the ground, yet he deviated from 
the path before him, and at last ran forcibly against 
the plane-tree, of which we have spoken. ^ 

"Here is. the grave of the Cossack," thought he, 
finding the bark of the tree peel off in his hand, 
and the earth at his feet slightly raised ; " I have 
mistaken the way ; the path leading to the house 
is more to the right." 

For fear of being again deceived, Servian paused 
a moment to make sure of the right direction, and 
was just starting once more, when an incident oc- 
curred, as strange as unexpected ; and relieved his 
uncertainty, by showing him the way he wished 
to take. 

In the quarter where he hoped to find the walks 
which ran almost in a straight line to the colonel's 
dwelling, he perceived, suddenly, at a distance 
rendered doubtful by the darkness, a luminous 
point, sending forth trembling rays in the midst of 
,gloom they were unable to dissipate. This sort 
of lantern and its invisible bearer advanced irregu- 
larly, like the ignis fatuus, that sometimes, in 
marshy places, misleads the traveller. As it ap- 
proached Servian, be could better distinguish 
something of the incomprehensible figure, which 
the mysterious light seemed to draw after it. He 
saw it, at last, completely ; and had then under 
his eyes an object, capable of making any man 
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draw back with terror, whose nerves were not as 
immovable as those of the terrible Saint Antide, 
who gave a lashing to the devil, as often as he tried 
to tempt him. 

At the sight of the singular person, coming to- 
wards Servian, the venerable saint, whose name 
we have introduced into this profane recital, would 
have prepared his rod, as if for the spirit of evil 
himself ; for, unless it were Satan himself, no one 
could have offered an aspect more frightful. 

Mortal, spectre, or dqmon, this curious personage 
was dressed in a robe of the color of blood, the 
hood of which, half raised, allowed a face to be 
seen, of such extraordinary whiteness, that the 
paleness overspreading the face of a corpse would 
have seemed fresh and animated beside it. This 
phantom, in the red robe, held a mirror, in which 
it regarded attentively its sepulchral visage, by 
the aid of a dim lantern carried in its right hand, 
with the light falling directly upon the glass. Ab- 
sorbed in an occupation, which would make it 
seem that coquetry is not unknown to the inhabi- 
tants of the other world, it walked with a rapid 
step, never turning its eyes to the right or left. As 
it came nearer, its hands trembled convulsively, 
and seemed ready to drop the mirror and lantern 
they carried ; and its wan face wore so lamentable 
an expression, that it really seemed to feel itself, 
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at the sight of its own idiage, the terror it might 
occasion to others. 

Less frightened than surprised at the appearance 
of this strange creature, Servian concealed himself 
behind the tree, and waited with minute curiosity 
the end of the adventure. The dismal promenader 
came straight to the grwoe of the Cossack, Having 
reached the foot of the plane-tree, he placed his 
lantern on the grass, and tore off one of the scaly 
flakes, which the bark of this kind of tree forms in 
getting old. It took up the lantern again, and re- 
mained motionless, its eyes wide open, gazing witfi 
an affrighted air, and visible pain, at the spot 
where the dead soldier reposed. It slowly opened 
its mouth, after a moment of this silent contempla- 
tion, and with a stifled voice, that seemed to come 
from a throat made weak by long dwelling in a 
tomb, it sang: ^' Hequiem cBtemcmi dona eis 
Domine.^^ 

" M Ivan perpetua luceat ew," responded Ser- 
vian, in sepulchral tones. 

The phantom made a leap backward, as if the 
Cossack, suddenly resuscitated, had responded to 
its prayer, by a blow of his lance. During ten 
seconds it trembled so violently, that the lantern 
and mirror in its hands rattled together. Suddenly 
it dropped them both, and in another instant fell 
at full length before the eyes of Servian, who was 
much surprised by such a d^noiiment. 
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Sebvian, seeing the ghost in the red robe fall 
down senseless, left his conceaJment, and picked 
up the lantern, which had not been extinguished 
by its fall. Without appearing to feel any other 
emotion than curiosity, he approached the myste- 
rious personage extended on the grass ; with one 
hand he touched his clothes, to see if the body 
they covered, spectral as it seemed, was of real 
flesh and blood ; with the other, he put the lantern 
close to his face. The sudden light failed to make 
him open his eyes ; and his features, as white as 
if covered with chalk, wore a death-like rigidity. 

"Pardieu! The ghost has fainted," said Ser 
vian ; " it seems that he did not expect my re- 
sponse ; I wish, however, that he would come to 
his senses ; I am curious to know if he speaks bet- 
ter than he sings." 

After reflecting a moment on the means of end- 
ing a swoon, which seemed likely to last indefi- 
nitely, Servian remembered that a little stream 
flowed by, at a few steps from there, whose capa- 
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eioQfi meanderings formed one of the not least 
agreeable objects in Colonel Herbelin's park. He 
ran to it, by the light of the lantern, and dipped a 
silk handkerchief, that he had in his pocket, into 
its fresh current. Returning as quickly as he went, 
he applied this improvised remedy to the face of 
the fainting man : in an instant, he shuddered, 
half opeiTed his eyes, and made an effort to raise 
himself. Encouraged by this first success, Servian 
drew away the handkerchief, whioh, thanks to the 
water it had soaked up, adhered slightly to his f ea* 
tores. He saw then, with extreme surprise, that 
the supernatural paleness had vanished, leaving 
only white spots, here and there. 

Not disconcerted by this new discovery, Servian 
rubbed the handkerchief quickly over his face ; 
the cool friction soon reanimated him ; he moved 
suddenly, and then sat up ; in doing this, the red 
hood of his robe, which had enveloped his head, 
fell back over his shoulders, and displayed a thick 
brown head of hair, with silken curls, that might 
have adorned the forehead of a pretty woman. 

"It is that madcap, Felix I*' cried Servian, 
again ^Ihi^Dging the lantern close to the eyes of the 
ex-ghost,.' whose wan and frightful countenance 
had suddenly become the healthful visage of a 
handsome young man of eighteen. 

" Et hex jperpetiui luceat^ m," murmured the 
young man, in a faltering voice. 
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" Are you a somnambulist, or crazy ?" exclaimed 
Servian, who, remarking his nephew's expression 
of alarm, lost p.11 wish 'to laugh, and could not 
avoid a feeling of anxiety. 

" Luceat m," faltered Felix Cambier, a second 
time, in the same sepulchral tone that his uncle 
had used; and throwing around a bewildered 
glance, "the dead has spoken, — ^what frightful 
shadows, — ^the Cossack, — ^I am then a spectre I 
Take away that mirror ! Let me see no more that 
terrible countenance ! Shoot me rather, Uke the 
Cossack! Oh I my head, my headl My God! 
Am I mad?" 

At these words, Felix put his hands to his fore- 
head, and pressed it tightly, as if to stifle the mad- 
ness, whose first pangs he thought himself feeling : 
then he fell backwards, and seemed near fainting 
again. Servian, with anxiety redoubled by this 
incoherent language, and this convulsive panto- 
mime, sustained him in his arms ; and in a voice, 
gentle as that of a mother speaking to her infant ; 
" Come to yourself, my child," said he, " all this 
is but the nightmare ; and now you will awaken 
from it. Come, speak to me, and tell me what 
this masquerade means I Look at me, then." 

Young Cambier opened his eyes, and closed 
them with a look of terror. 

" Do you not see me ?" continued Servian, " do 
you not know your uncle ?" 
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" Cossack ! mirror I" stammered Felix, his teeth 
chattering. 

" But 1 Heaven pardon me ! you are trembling," 
cried the man of forty, who now thought he would 
try ridicule ; " what I a tall man I a bachelor of 
letters ! a warrior, who is going to enter Saint Cyr 1 
trembling like a little girl listening to a fairy tale ! 
Is it not our blood that flows iq your veins? Have 
yoTi no courage ? Are you a coward?" 

This last word had a magical effect upon the fu- 
ture officer, who sprang to his feet immediately. . 
After looking an instant around him, with the air 
of a man aroused from a dream, his eyes rested on 
the person addressing him, who had just then 
stooped to pick up the mirror and lantern. 

" M. Tonayrion," said he, with a voice agitated 
as much by anger as terror; " this joke may be 
excellent ; but I find it stupid. I will show you, 
when you wish, that I am not a coward, and that 
you are a fool !" 

" Bravo, Felix !" exclaimed Servian, raising his 
head, " I have regained my Cid 1 It is well for 
me that I am not M. Tonayrion, for I see that you 
would make me spend a rather unpleasant half 
hour." 

"IVTiat! is it you, uncle?" cried the young 
man, amazed at this unexpected meeting. " Is it 
you, then, who gave me just now such a—* — " 
" Such a fright ! It is myself I" 
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" Fright ! you think me so childish 1" said Felix, 
blushing to the ears. 

"Why deny it? The greatest heroes are not 
exempt from that weakness ; only bragg&ts pre- 
tend never to be in fear of anything. But now, 
that you have recovered from your panic, do ex- 
plain to me what the scene signified which you 
have just played. Was it somnambulism ? was it 
a bet 2 Or, perhaps, there is a masked baU at th^ 
colonel's ?" 

During this dialogue, Cambier had quite re» 
gained his spirits. At his uncle's words he hung 
his head in confusion ; when he raised it, drops of 
perspiration stood on his brow, and tears trembled 
on his eye-lashes. 

" My uncle," said he, in a pathetic tone, " you 
have always been to me like a father ; I am sure 
that you would not cause me any deep sorrow 1" 

"Not even a slight sorrow," replied Servian, 
affectionately. 

" Ah, well 1 Then give me your word of honor 
never to speak a single word to any one in the 
world of what has just passed. If you refuse me 
what I ask, I feel myself capable of anything." 

" Of anything 1 that is a little vague ; of what 
are you capable in particular ?" 

" Of blowing out my brains," said Felix, with 
a tragic air. 
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"Indeed I nothing but that! And why, pray 
tell me, do you wish to blow out your brains V^ 

" Why," replied the pupil of Saint Oyr, whose 
eyes looked like a stormy sky, pouring forth at the 
same tiine lightning and rain, " you ask me why ! 
Becaluse I am unworthy to live ; because, at my 
age, I have no more courage than a chicken ; be- 
cause I have deserved to be called a poltroon by 
you ; because 1 am a coward — a child !" cried Fe- 
lix, at last, unable to find any term more enormous 
to apply to himself than the word chUdy the most 
ignominious term in our language to the eyes of a 
young man of eighteen. 

"Fie! Ought a soldier to weepl" exclaimed 
Servian, restraining a smile. "Come, dry your 
eyes ; I promise you to say nothing that CMi com- 
promise your reputation." 

" You see, uncle," rejoined the hero in embryo, 
somewhat calmed by this assurance, " if Madame 
Caussade knows that I was frightened, she will 
ridicule me from morning till night ; and I would 
much r^tther have a ball in my brains." 

The smile hovering on Servian's lips suddenly 
disappeared. 

" You think much of Madame Caussade's opi- 
nion ?" said he to his nephew, regarding him atten- 
tively. 

" Not to think much of it, would show a want 
of soul," answered the young man, with rapture ; 
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" she is so beautiful, so spvniv^el^ so witty 1 So 
charming when she smiles upon you, so dreadful 
when she rallies you I She has such large black 
eyes, such white teeth, and a manner so lively and 
dignified at the same time, such a bewitching 
figure, so much grace in all she says, in all she 
does ; so much " 

"Madame Caussade is a charming woman, I 
have known that a long time," interrupted Servian 
very seriously ; " so, a truce to your enthusiasm. Let 
us go to the house, for I scarcely think you intend, 
more than myself, to take the Cossack's grave for 
a bed. You can tell me, as we walk, by what 
chance I happened to meet you at night, in such a 
place, dressed in this singular costume, odd enough 
to frighten all the owls in the park to death." 

"You know they retire very late at, the colo- 
nel's," proceeded Felix, as he walked beside his 
uncle; "sometimes they play whist, and some- 
times they have music. This evening they talked 
of ghosts. The colonel related an adventure, 
which happened to him in a cemetery in Ger- 
many. M. Tonayrion, a great fop, whom I detest 
for his insolent airs, — the handsome M. Tonayrion 
took to himself a part in two or three scenes of the 
same kind, each more incredible than the other. 1^ 
alone, not having an imagination so prompt to 
invent marvels, had nothing to relate ; but, as it 
did not become me to appear dazzled by the prow- 
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ees of M. Tonayrioh, I took the Kberty of taming 
into ridicule all these pretended wonders, as fit 
only to scare little children. Then, they defied me 
to sustain by my actions the absolute incredulity 
which I manifested. Madame Caussade looked at 
me, with that same mischievous smile I dread so 
much ; she seemed to doubt my boldness ; I saw 
that she wished to put it to trial. You see well, 
uncle, that, under these circumstances, it was im- 
possible not to accept the challenge, even if it had 
obliged me to face a battery of grapenshot." 

"What challenge?" demanded Servian, rather 
impatiently. 

" It was, that I should, in the dress you saw — " 

"That horrid red robe? Where did you dis- 
cover such a scare-crow?" 

"It is. a magnificent robe de chambre, in the 
fashion of the middle ages, that I had made at 
Paris, not a month ago," replied Felix, a little 
piqued by that irreverent manner of treating his 
favorite garment ; " it was then arranged that I, 
dressed in this robe, which has a really formidable 
appearance, when the hood of it is raised, with my 
fece covered with chalk, a lantern in one hand and 
a mirror in the other, in which I should look at 
myself constantly, should go through the park, 
from here to the house, at least a quarter of a 
league in length, and should sing a verse of a re- 
quiem over the Cossack's grave. To prove that I 
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had done all this, I was to bring back a piece of 
the bark of the plane-tree growing there. It is the 
only tree of the kind in the park, and thus the 
proof wonld be decisive." 

^^ It was Madame Ganssade * who arranged this 
amiable joke f " asked Servian, in a tone of dis- 
pleasure. 

^^ Madame Canssade, the colonel, M. Tonayrion, 
everybody tried to make me the most frightfiil 
looking object possible. Wishing to do the thing 
with a good grace, I not only consented to aU, but 
even added my own endeavors ; it was my idea to 
cover my face with chalk. In short, my toilet 
finished, I started oflf. At first, all went well. I 
heard behind me the colonel's gruff voice, the ban- 
tering laugh of Madame Oaussade ; and I, myself, 
while looking at my powdered face in this cursed 
mirror, could scarcely keep my gravity;, more 
than once I was on the point of laughing aloud. 
As I walked on, the jokes addressed to me from 
the saloon became less and less distinct. Little by 
little, I heard them no more, and found myself 
alone in the deep night and solemn silence. I tried 
in vain to catch the least sound ; not a bird sang, 
not a dry leaf stirred. The whole park was silent 
as the tomb. 

" In spite of myself, the sadness of this perfect 
repose, and the thick gloom surrounding me, occa- 
sioned a strange uneasiness. Ashamed of this in- 
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creasing emotion, I tried to ridicule myself out of 
ii; aad again I attempted to smile at my own 
figure, which I had not ceased looking at, most 
conscientiously, in the mirror. But probably, my 
gaiety was not very genuine, for this infernal glass 
returned a grimace instead of a smile. Then, how 
shall I tell you I A kind of bewilderment seized 
my imagination ; all the ghost stories I had heard 
in my childhood came to mind. I recollected the 
most terrible part of Mrs. Eadcliffe's romances. 
The apparitions of which I had just heard them 
talk seemed to lose their want of reality. My head 
grew more and more dizzy. I ended by forgetting 
that I was concerned in a wager, a test of my 
courage, a joke ; it seemed to ma, that I was the 
plaything of cwie of those spectres. The horrible 
countenance, from which, by a diabolical charm; 
I could not turn my gaze, fascinated me with its 
eyes, and took each moment a more terrible ex- 
pression. Undoubtedly, the agitation I could not 
conquer, distorted my features, which, being re- 
fleQted in the mirror, they became to nlyself some- 
thing unknown, superhuman, appalling. Half 
crazy, I continued on my way, pushed forward by 
a strange power in my will. I thought no longer. 
I struggled no longer. The spectre in the mirror, 
whom I saw walking before me, drew me on, and 
I had not strength to resist the invisible attraction. 
" What passed in my mind the rest of the time 
2 • 
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is like a dream, and it would injure my brain to 
try to recall the details of it. Having reached the 
Cossack's grave, I did mechanically what had been 
prescribed to me. I broke off the piece of bark, 
I sang the requiem^ remembering it wonderfully. 
Then suddenly a dreadful voice answered mine, 
and I lost the little sense I had left. I will ac- 
knowledge my weakness to you, my stupidity. It 
seemed to me that I had committed a sacrilege, 
and that the Cossack had come out of his grave to 
punish me. I felt my head turn, and my heart 
grow cold ; after that, I recollect nothing more." 

Servian had listened to his nephew with an ab- 
stracted air. 

" She is always the same," said he to himself, 
when Felix had ended his recital; " unreflecting, 
self-willed, exacting, acknowledging no other law 
than her own pleasure, no other rule than her own 
caprice. like the savages, of whom Montesquieu 
speaks, she would cut down the tree to have the 
fruit of it. What a pity I" 

The two men were silent for a time ; suddenly 
they saw, coming towards them, a light. 

"Is it another ghost?" said Servian, starting 
from his revery. 

" They are seeking for me," answered Cambier, 
uneasily. " They think that I am gone a long time, 
and perhaps believe that I have not fulfilled the 
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wager. Uncle! you remember what you have 
promised me ?" 

" Give yourself no uneasinesfl," replied Servian, 
smiling ; " if they ask me, I will give a good ac- 
count of your courage." 

" Eidicule me as much as you please ; but let it 
be when we are alone," said Felix, earnestly; 
"before her, I conjure you, not one word, one 
jokel" 

" Before her ! The boy is very frank," thought 
the man of forty years, rather displeased with his 
nephew. "She has bewitched him. But what 
right have I to teach him better ? At his age, 
more than at mine, it is excusable to be foolish." 

During this time, the light they had seen con- 
tinued to approach ; and soon they could recognize 
distinctly the group advancing towards them. At 
the head of it was a servant carrying a light ; be- 
hind >iiTn marched Colonel Herbelin, in military 
style, keeping the distance regularly, like an officer 
going the rounds for inspection, preceded by a 
lantern-bearer. In the same line, came Madame 
Caussade, wrapped in a long shawl, which she had, 
for protection against the night air, drawn over 
her head, leaning on the arm of ffl. Tonayrion ; 
who, if one might judge from the frequent bursts 
of laughter, was relating new wonders to sustain 
the gaiety of his companion. 

" Halt I Who goes there ?" cried the colonel, in 
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a loud voice, when the two parties were near 
enough to speak. 

" Two ghosts, instead of one," replied Servian, 
in a tone not less commanding. 

'^Ahl if I am not mistaken, this is our old 
friend Servian," exclaimed M. Herbelin, when, by 
die aid of the two lanterns, he had examined the 
features of the new guest ; whose hand he quickly 
seized and shook cordially. 

Servian returned this friendly salutation ; then 
he bowed silently to Madame Oaussade, who 
blushed slightly as she recognized him, and ended 
by exchanging with M. Tonayrion a brief recogni- 
tion, equally cold on both sides. 

" Who would have expected the pleasure of see- 
ing you this evening?" said the colonel, taking his 
friend's arm ;' " I thought you were in Italy. Ah I 
I hope your travels are ended. Do you know it is 
more than a year since you left? But we will 
speak of that by-and-by. Just now, we have a 
ghost to bring to confession. Come, Felix, ad- 
vance !" 

Young Oambier obeyed this order, and presented 
the piece of bark from the plane-tree in a military 
manner. 

" Bravo 1" cried the colonel, laughing good- 
humoredly. *' I was sure that he would come ofl 
from it with honor." 
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" Is it positively frcaa the plane-tree P demanded 
Madame Caussade, with scornful incredulity. 

"Madame I" said Felix, -looking offended. 

"So be it; do not vex yourself," replied the 
young lady. " I am willing to believe that you 
have scrupulously performed your wager; but 
acknowledge now, at least, that you were a little 
frightened?" 

" Frightened, Madame !" rejcnned young Cam- 
bier, disconcerted in spite of himself; "you do 
not believe what you say." 

" I believe it so much the more now, because 
you are blushing," cried Madame Caussade, mis- 
chievously. 

" I blush 1 I," said the pupil of Saint Cyr, his 
face rivalling the splendid robe de chambre in 
redness ; " I swear to you, Madame, that you are 
mistaken. I have been obliged to rub my face 
sometime to get off the chalk, which makes it red- 
der than usual ; but as to being afraid ! I am not 
a child. Ask my uncle." 

Servian answered his nephew's supplicating 
look by a glance of mirthful intelligence. Then, 
taking the solemn air of a witness, testifying be- 
fore a magistrate : 

" For the honor of truth," said he, " I must 
declare, that Felix behaved himself bravely in his 
character of ghost. I think there are few men, at 
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his age, who would have won their spnrs with as 
much intrepidity." 

" Since M. Servian guaranties the courage of his 
nephew, it shall be, henceforth for ns, an article of 
faith," qmckly rejoined Madame Caussade ; "M. 
Servian is too well skilled in matters of bravery 
for ns not to regard his opinion as sufficient au- 
thority." 

These words were uttered in such a mocking 
tone, that any man, without being very sensitive, 
might have suspected them of some offensive mean- 
ing. Instead of appearing wounded, Servian 
smiled. 

" Tou flatter me," replied he, with a kind of 
ironical modesty ; "but I cannot seriously accept 
your praises. Far from priding myself on my 
heroic intrepidity, I must acknowledge that when 
I saw Felix, I was on the point of prudently beat- 
ing a retreat." 

"Tou took him, undoubtedly, for a robber," 
said Madame Caussade, emphasising the last word 
very significantly, as if it alluded to some circum- 
stance known only to the person she addressed. 

" I do not fear robbers every day^" replied Ser- 
vian, accompanying his words with a look that 
changed to vexation Madame Cau&sade's inclination 
for raillery ; for instead of continuing the conver- 
sation, she took again M. Tonayrion's arm, and 
tried to chat unconcernedly with him. 
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A moment longer, and they had all re-entered 
the honse. The colonel hastened to give the signal 
for retiring by lighting his candle, and the others 
did the same. Servian approached Madame Caus- 
sade, who was closing the piano. 

" Madame," said he to her, in a low and earnest 
tone, that betrayed involuntary emotion ; " think 
well enongh of me to believe that I should not 
have come here, if I had expected to meet yon. 
Since my presence displeases you, say one word, 
and to-morrow, before you have risen, I shall be 
gone." 

" I am in my father's house, not my own," re- 
plied Madame Caussade, coldly^ and with slight 
bitterness ; " here, I can give orders to no one. It 
is for you, sir, to judge of the desirableness of your 
visit" 

She ended this dialogue by bowing slightly, and 
taking leave of her father and his guests, she left 
the saloon, and an instant afterwards, it was quite 
deserted. 
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The next morning, a short time before breakfast, 
M. Herbelin, whom the rain had prevented from 
taking his usual walk in the park, was seated in 
his bed-chamber, enduring the bad weather as pa- 
tiently as possible by the aid of a long pipe of 
tobacco. Two or three rapid knocks on the door 
intermpted this agreeable occupation. The colonel 
arose, with the look of a boy detected in playing 
tmant from school, and withont extinguishing his 
pipe, concealed it in one of the drawers of the 
bureau, and immediately opened the door ; there 
he found his daughter, coquettishly arrayed in a 
white morning-dress. 

"I would have bet it," exclaimed Madame 
Caussade, as she entered, and began to open the 
windows to give passage to the odorous cloud of 
smoke that filled the room ; " you will never cor- 
rect this odious habit. You deserve to be arrested 
and put in confinement." 

" To ba arrested for having smoked a poor little 
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cigar 1" replied the colonel, in the Bubmissive tone 
familiar to fathers who spoil their children. 

" A cigar ! Do you think that I dp not recog- 
nize your horrid pipe-tobacco? Is that what you 
call this poison! But take car^ ! K ever I lay 
my hand on your pipe." 

With a stealthy movement, M. Herbelin drew 
the key from the drawer, where he had shut \^f 
the cause of offence, and slipped it in his pocket 

"Come, Estelle," said he, coaxingly, "do not 
scold; I promise you to smoke nothing but M. 
Tonayrion's cigars; those you can tolerate; so 
don't talk of arresting me, but come and embrace 
me." 

" I will embrace you when you give up smo- 
king," returned Madame Caussade, with a pouting 
pettishness, that to her father, as to every one 
else, resembled coquetry. 

"As you please, madame," replied the good 
colonel, affecting to be angry ; " but I do not think 
you came here only to preach me a sermon. May 
I know what gives me the honor of receiving your 
visit?" 

" I am going to tell you," answered Estelle, her 
charming face becoming serious ; " I have come 
to bid you adieu." 

" What do you mean ?" interrupted M. Herbe- 
lin, looking at his daughter in amazement. 

Madame Caussade took a chair, and seated her- 
2* 
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self near her father. Seeing this ordinary indi- 
cation of a confidential conversation, he became 
serious in his turn, and awaited in silence the 
young lady's explanation. 

"My father," then began Estelle, "I will only 
ask five minutes attention. Eighteen months after 
I became a widow, a man, whom you know well, 
afcd who had also been the friend of M. Caussade, 
asked my hand in marriage." 

" And I knew nothing of it ?" bluntly inter- 
rupted the colonel. 

"You knew nothing of it! He thought, no 
doubt, that my consent would be more difficult to 
obtain than yours, and so addressed himself first 
to t^G. Though this offer was agreeable to me in 
many respects, yet I refused it for one reason, 
"sufficiently peremptory to my eyes. It would have 
been unpardonable foolishness to tolerate the atten- 
tions of a person that I did not mean to accept ; they 
might, with cause, have accused me of coquetry. 
He yielded to my determination, frankly expressed, 
to see him no more. A journey served as a pre- 
text for leaving me, and during more than a year 
we have not met. Yesterday, a chance, that it is 
hard to think was unpremeditated, brought us to- 
gether again. This meeting is against my incli- 
nation ; it annoys me ; in a word, it displeases me, 
and I have decided to put an end to it as soon as 
possible ; but it is not right that this should cause 
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yon the sKghtest inconvenience. I will not deprive 
yon of the pleasure of entertaining one of your 
friends. It is I who will go away this time. I am 
going to set out this day for Paris, and I will re- 
turn as soon as this visit is finished. I hope he 
will have the grace not to make it long." 

"Is it Servian of whom you are speaking t" 
said M. Herbelin, with a look of wonder. 

" Of him," replied Estelle, carelessly. 

The colonel arose impetuously, walked quickly 
around the room several times, and then stopped 
before his daughter. 

" Servian has done you the honor to ask you in 
marriage, and you have refused himl" said he, 
sternly; "if I were sure of that, I think I would 
disinherit you." ♦ 

" Disinherit me, then, for it is the exact truth," 
returned Madame Caussade, with a smile, that 
seemed to brave the. paternal anger. 

" But what objection have you to him? Is he 
riot rich, well-bom, well-bred, fuU of wit, informa- 
tion, merit ? Is he not all that ?" 

" I acknowledge it." 

" Well 1 Is it his age ? Do you find him too old 
for you?" 

" He is not forty, and I am twenty-seven. The 
disproportion is not shocking." 

" Does he displease you personally ?" 
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"No! I like him well, on the contrary; his 
manners are agreeable, and distinguished." 

" You acknowledge that he has talent?" 

"Talent, information, amiability, good sense, 
many fine qualities." 

"What do you wish more? What do you re- 
proach him with ?" 

" The slightest of all things I a trifle ! a misfor- 
tune!" said Estelle, allowing a smile of irony 
and disdain to curl her lip. 

"But what is it? By my sabre!" cried the 
colonel, using, in his impatience, the greatest oath 
that his daughter allowed him. 

Madame Caussade drew near to the arm-chair 
her father had just taken, and speaking in a low 
voice, as if she feared she might be heard beyond 
the apartment : 

" I know your friend Servian has only one fault," 
said she ; " and that is to be-^ " 

"To be what?" 

" A coward T' 

v"A coward!" repeated M. Herbelin, with as 
much indignation as if this outrageous epithet had 
been applied to -himself. "Estelle! I know very 
well, that like a spoilt child, you think you have a 
right to say all the foolish things that come into 
your head ; but this is too much. Heavens I Sei> 
vian a coward !" 

" A poltroon, if you like that better," replied 
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Madame Catifisade, not the least moved by her 
father's anger. "If yon will listen to me two 
minutes longer, I will prove what I say. I will 
show yon that M. Servian's courage is more than 
suspicions." 

" Speak, I will listen to you," said the colonel, 
angrily. 

' " You know that about two years and six months 
before M. Caussade's death, his physicians, in des- 
pair of curing hiin, sent him to the mineral springs 
of Vichy. M. Servian, for a long time, had been 
very attentive to me, and was very intimate with 
my husband. He took the journey with us, under 
pretence of business that called him to Lyons, but 
in reality not to leave me. Between Nevers and 
Moulins — " 

" I know what you are going to say," interrupt- 
ed M. Herbelin; "quite a romantic adventure 
happened to you ; the diligenoe was stopped by 
robbers ; you have told me all that." 

" Yes 1 but I have not told you what part your 
M. Servian played in the performance. We were 
in the coup^ ; it was an hour after midnight. Sud- 
denly a loud noise was heard, the carriage was 
stopped, the door opened, and several men in 
blouses, with faces blackened or masked, showed 
themselves. One of them rudely ordered us to 
descend. I am only a woman ; M. Caussade was. 
old and sick, for us to obey was natural enough ; 



but M. Servian ! a man in the full vigor of his 
strength ; a man, indeed t Just imagine to yoiir- 
8elf , sir, that he descended first, without attempt- 
ing the slightest resistance ; and only begging the 
robbers to do me no harm ; the attention was very- 
gallant, and well-timed, was it not ?" 

" The robbers were no doubt armed I" observed 
the colonel, trying to justify his friend. 

" Armed to the teeth, but what of that?'' 

" What of that 1 And what if Servian himself 
was not armed ?" 

" He had two loaded pistols in the carriage ; two 
pistols as long as his arm, which he permitted 
these gentlemen to take peaceably, instead of using 
them to break their heads." 

" Listen, my child," said the colonel, feeling the 
dame embarrassment that a conscientious lawyer 
might experience, in pleading a cause which he 
thought was righteous, but of which the weak 
points had become apparent by discussion ; " there 
is much to be said in extenuation of Servian's con- 
duct on this occasion ; and I am sure, if you were 
not prejudiced against him, you would see it in 
another light. You Bee, that we must distinguish 
between temerity and courage. It is not every 
one who would fire upon a party of bandits, having 
all soils of advantage over him. And you should 
^remember the surprise, the agitation of the mo- 
ment. I, who am speaking to you, and who have 
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been througli all the campaigns of the empire, with 
sufficient boldness, if I had found myself in Ser- 
vian's place, I should have been as much agitated 
as he was." 

"You, my father 1" cried Madame Caussade, 
fixing her beautiful flashing eyes on the colonel, " if 
you had been there, you would have taken a pistol 
in each hand ; I can see you doing it now, — ^you 
would have blown out the brains of the two 
wretches who showed themselves first at the door ; 
the others would have beaten a retreat, and taken 
flight instantly." 

" It is possible I might have been foolish enough 
to do that," answered the colonel, unable to restrain 
a smile of satisfaction ; " but recollect that Servian 
has not, like myself, a habit of using arms ; he has 
never served in the army ; the only fire-arms that 
he has had occasion to use — " 

" I entreat you not to attempt excusing him," 
interrupted. Estelle, impatiently. " My opinion is 
not to be changed. I will not conceal from you, 
that before this ridiculous adventure, I did like 
him. His manners, his mind, his conversation, all 
pleased me; and having become free to marry 
again, perhaps I should have loved him. But what 
sentiment could resist a trial of this kind? The 
mask fell, and the hero vanished. Never, I feel, 
never could I love a man, whose character did 
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not inspire in me that confidence and esteem wMdb 
can alone sustain the anthority of a husband." 

^^ Bat I did not know that M. Canssade was aa 
Achilles ; nevertheless yon married him." 

" Does a little girl of eighteen ever refuse to be 
married ?" said the young widow, laughing ; " now 
I am a reasonable woman ; and if I was obliged 
to re-commence, I should show myself a little 
more fastidious. The first time, they married me ; 
the second time, I shall marry myself — ^with your 
consent, my father," added Estelle, to soften the 
too great independence of her last words. 

" You know, naughty child, that I will not cross 
you," said the colonel, tapping her cheek lightly ; 
" your marriage with Servian would have given 
me great pleasure, for he is an excellent man, and 
I think would have made you happy ; but since 
you dislike him, we will not talk of it. As to your 
project of going to Paris, you must know that it 
is a piece of childishness, that I cannot consent to. 
Servian has discernment, as you acknowledge ; he 
wiU comprehend that his presence is not agreeable 
to you, and after two or three days, he will take 
leave of us. All I ask of you is to be polite to 
him. Brave or not, remember he is my friend^ 
and our guest." 

" Let two or three days pass, then," said Estelle, 
rising ; " but I forewarn you, that, if he is indiscreet 
enough to remain longer, I shall depart. Now 
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that we are friends again/' continued she, wi& a 
charming smile, " promise me to throw yonr vil- 
lanons pipe out of the window; M. Tonayrion 
will give yon cigars, and I will kiss you." 

The colonel took between his hands Estelle's 
pretty head, and kissed her forehead and eyes, in 
spite of some faint resistance on her part. 

" That is not in the bargain," cried she, bound- 
ing from him towards the door. 

" I have something more to say to you," repUed 
M. Herbelin. The young lady returned to her 
father. 

" Since to-day is your time for confession, let us 
hear all that is worth telling. Come, be frank ; do 
you love M. Tonayrion J^ added the colonel, with 
a penetrating look. 

" Ha ! ha !" • said EsteUe, laughing roguishly, 
" you have noticed that M. Tonayrion is courting 
me?" 

" Yes, I have had my ears frozen in Eussia, but 
not my eyes ; to what do you wish me to attribute 
his frequent visits, if not to the desire, and per- 
haps the hope, of pleasing you ?" 

" You can say the hope," answered EsteUe, quite 
confidentially. 

" You do permit him, then, to hope ?" 

" Do men need such permission ? Tliey are so 
presumptuous 1" 

" He, especially, I think." 
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" He, like all the rest ; but he has the merit of 
being frank about it ; and I know he is a man to 
make others share his good opinion of himself, 
<5ither willingly or by force." 
' " Yon beUeve that?" 

" I am sure of it." 

"Is all this as much as admitting that yon love 
M. Tonayrion ?" said the father, earnestly. 

" Not quite, my dear sir 1" responded the daugh- 
ter, tossing her head rather disdainfully. " We 
have not come to that. But if hereafter — ^I do not 
speak of to-day, nor to-morrow — ^if at last, such a 
thing should happen, would my choice displease 
you?" 

" I am sorry that yotf #Jjave not sooner given me 
your confidence," rejoined tfi'e colpnel, very grave- 
ly ; " I should have taken means to know more 
about him, before I allowed him to establish him- 
self here so intimately." 

" Do you not know him ?" 

" Personally, yes ; and I think I know his cha- 
racter. I have nothing to say against either. He 
is a handsome man, fit to please a woman, and 
though he is a great fool, it is possible to live with 
him ; but of his position in society, I know little, 
except that he has no profession." 

" Can no one be in good society who has not a 
profession ? Has M. Servian himself one ?" 

" No ; but instead of it, he has a fine fortune. 
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Who told yon that M. Tonayrion cotild offer you 
as much ?" 

Madame Canssade arose, and seated herself on 
the colonel's knee, in the coaxing way women nse 
when they wish to gam a point. " listen to me, 
my dear, good father, and do not he vexed," said 
she to him, in the most caressing tone ; " in a mat- 
ter involving, my happiness, please do not speak 
of miserable considerations of interest. "When I 
married M. Canssade, you thought only of getting 
me a fortune ; permit me now to regard my hap- 
piness a little. I am ignorant whether M. Tonay- 
rion is rich, but suppose that he is not ; with my 
mother's property, and'what my husband left me, 
have I not — " 

" And my fortune, why not count that ? Do 
you take that for nothing ? By my sabre I" 

" You see, then," said Estelle, tenderly pressing 
her father's hand, " that my position is sufficiently 
independent, and that I need not look exclusively 
to the fortune of the man I marry. If he is rich, 
so much the better ; if he is not, I have enough 
for him and myself. I think I have found in M. 
Tonayrion some qualities, that according to my 
ideas, are preferable to all the wealth in the world. 
He has, perhaps, less education, less intelligence 
than M. Servian ; but in their place he possesses 
a merit, without which, to my eyes, all others are 
nothing. He is brave." 
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^^ How do joti know that ?" demanded the colo- 
nel ; ^' is it because he wears spurs, and a mns- 
tache?" 

" My fatiher 1" cried Estelle,looking piqued. 

" What do you wish ! It is perhaps <me of my 
old prejudices, I cannot become accustomed to 
seeing a citizen, a shopman — let me say the word 
— covered with a mustache, like a gi:enadier of the 
old imperial guard." 

" Since you acknowledge it is a prejudice, I will 
not scold you. M. Tonayrion's only fault — ^and it 
is not a very great one — ^is to have been bom too 
late. Twenty years ago, he would have been a 
soldier, for that is his vocation. He has told me 
so a hundred times. He would have served as you 
did, under your orders, perhaps ; he would have 
gone through aU the campaigns. He would have 
distinguished himself, he would have gained the 
honor of the cross — ^at twenty-five, he would have 
been colonel !" 

"There 1 there ! not so fast ; I was made a colonel 
at forty-two ; and without want of respect to M. 
Tonayrion — " 

" Undoubtedly, you are right, sir ; but what I 
wish to say is, that he has only wanted an oppor- 
tunity, to acquire a reputation, that would render 
him worthy of the honor of becoming the son-in- 
law of a man like yourself. To make himself a 
soldier in time of peace would be ridiculous. He 
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frets, I afisnre you, impatiently against the rein 
which these pacific times impose upon warlike 
spirits. See, with what ardor he seizes every occa- 
sion to gratify the military passion innate in him I 
Has he not lately gone through, as an amateur, the 
campaigns of Constantino ?" 

** Come ! come 1 do not get too warm about it," 
said M. HerbeHn, good-humoredly, " I have no 
wish to lessen the glory of your hero ; I see that 
you are not half fond enough of him. So you 
tibink that a man ought to be brave ?" 

" How could I think otherwise, with the model 
that I have under my eyes," replied Estelle, flat- 
tering her father as much by her look as by her 
words ; " what would you desire ? Is it in vain 
that I am your daughter? If I had been a man, 
I should have been a soldier. It is the noblest 
profession, the only one that can be embraced with 
pride and devotion. Can you cpmprehend how 
persons, wearing a beard, can make lawyers of 
themselves, or clerks, or merchants ; and how they 
find women who will marry such Cassandras ?" 

While pronouncing these words, with disdainful 
irony, Estelle was so radiant with grace and beau- 
ty, that the colonel felt a delicious thrill in every 
fibre of his paternal vanity. 

" A marshal of France is the only person wor- 
thy of you, and he should be young," exclaimed 
he, in ecstasy; "Tonayrion will be a fortunate 
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fellow ! If you decide to marry him, I will not 
hinder it ; but, I pray you not to be too hasty, and 
to reflect seriously, before you say — ^yes 1 For my 
part, I shall write to Paris. You admit that I 
ought to know something more of him, before I 
give my consent." 

" You may write," responded Estelle, confident- 
ly. "Raoul, I am sxire, fears no inquiry; he 
is one of those who show themselves equally 
well to their friends and to their enemies." 

The bell announcing breakfast, put an end to 
this conversation, and Colonel Herbelin, taking 
his daughter's arm, descend.ed to the breakfast- 
room, where their three guests were already as- 
sembled. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Madame Biboib' indiscreet gossipping h^d not 
been withoxit effect. The moment he saw Eaonl 
Tonayrion for the first time, Servian had vowed to 
him such hatred as a successful rival always in- 
spires in a lover less fortnnate than himself. 
' Thougli always in the habit of controlling his feel- 
ings, he was now obliged to conceal the antipathy 
be could not conquer, with studied politeness. On 
his side, the elegant and haughty Tonayrion had 
not thought worthy of his attention an individual, 
simply dressed, unpretending in manner, who ex- 
pressed himself with modesty, and who, more 
ridiculous than all, travelled in the diligence. In- 
stead of treating each other with the familiarity 
which their visit in the country permitted, the two 
rivals, one from pride, the other from jealousy, 
maintained their mutual reserve, when the an- 
nouncement of breakfast brought them together. 
Leaving the care of sustaining the conversation to 
young Felix, who acquitted himself in it with the 
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vivacity of his age, they had hardly exchanged 
two or three cold and common words, when the 
arrival of Madame Caussade gave new cause of 
discontent to the man who had sought her hand, 
and of presumption to him who aspired to it at 
that moment. 

Women sometimes show as much vehemence in 
their aversions, as they do in their attachments ; 
indeed, they indulge them with even more frank- 
ness ; for public opinion, which makes a crime of 
love, does not forbid hatred, provided it is sincere, 
and rightly bestowed. More tiian one prude has 
drawn food for vanity from the antipathy that her 
adorers inspired in her ; but dislike, in such cases, 
is often a mere trick of self-love, and a means of 
testing in a dignified manner the passion of which 
one is the object. No one could accuse Estelle of 
prudery, but still she felt an irresistible desire to 
make Servian repent the liberty he had taken in 
braving her displeasure by coming into her society. 
To her eyes, this meeting could not be attribp.ted 
to chance ; evidently, it was premeditated. What 
object could this discarded lover have, if it was not 
to open a second campaign against the heart that 
had rejected him once ? And if such was his in- 
tention, his presumption, his audacity, did he not 
deserve to have his indiscreet obstinacy meet with 
decisive punishment? 

" He pretends to be ignorant that I was with my 
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father," said the young widow to herself ; "but 
that is not very likely. Is it even possible ? Lover 
of mine as he was, shall he make me b^Ueve that, 
after more than a year's absence from France, he 
has returned, and not asked news of me, when so 
many persons could have given it to him ? What 
does he wish? What does he hope? Does he 
tliink me childish enough to accept now what I 
have once refused ? The supposition is too imper- 
tinent. If I was sure that he had such a thought, 
he diould repent, I Vow, having treated me like a 
woman destitute of sense." 

To chastise, what she called the violent passion 
of her old lover, Madame Caussade had at her dis- 
posal the most eflfectual weapons that a woman 
can .employ in such cases. In one of the incredi- 
ble combats related in Le Bemi's stories, Eodomont 
seizes one of his adversaries by the leg, and beatff 
down the other with this unusual kind of club. In 
the hands of a coquette, a rival, that detestable 
personage, often takes the character of this club. 
Such was the revengeful use, to which Estelle 
thought she would elevate M. Tonayrion, who, bet- 
ter than any one else, seemed destined to fill it in 
a striking manner. Amiable smiles, expressive 
looks, gracious observations, confidential whispers, 
in a word, all those little favors, that a woman can 
grant to one man in order to put another in des- 
pair, were lavished upon him during and after 
3 
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breakfast. ISot content with this cruelty, and 
notwithstanding the truce which her father had 
asked of her, in favor of their guest, the pitiless 
widow opened at the same time against him one 
of those parlor broadsides, which leave to a poor 
lover no other resource than retreat or revolt. 
There was, during several hours, a rolling fire of 
epigrams, piquant allusions, and sharp witticisms, 
rendered always more severe by her elegant and 
spirited manner of uttering them. 

EsteUe obstinately led the conversation towards 
the topic most calculated, as she thought, to mor- 
tify Servian, in spite of the colonel's visible dissat- 
isfaction, and his efforts to render it inoffensive. 
Emphatic praises of bravery became in her mouth 
the most annoying personality to the man whom 
she had once found lacking in courage. 

" It is one of the faults that deserve no indul- 
gence," said she, with an accent of deep conviction. 
" I see how a man may be pardoned for being 
foolish, a spendthrift, or quick-tempered. Perfec- 
tion does not exist on earth, and one can excuse 
weaknesses that have nothing shameful in them ; 
but cowardice is so degrading, that contact with it 
contaminates ; and to tolerate it, is to grow con- 
temptible. A dissipated man, a gambler, can re- 
form ; a coward, never 1" 

While Madame Caussade pronounced this severe 
judgment, to which the brightness of her glance, 
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the hanglitiness of I^er smile, and the thriUuig 
sound of her voice, gave a kind of chivahrous 
charm, the faces of her auditors offered a variety 
of expressions, that a painter might have studied. 
Pitying the mortification, which he supposed his 
friend must be feeling, M. Herbelin coughed, blew 
his nose, rubbed his ^ectades, fidgetted on his 
chair, and tried, without success, all the expedients 
in use among embarrassed people. 

PeUx Cambier, his eyes wandering all over, and 
his face covered with blushes, was even less at his 
ease than the colonel, for each word of the young 
widow touched like burning caustic the wound 
zaade in his self-esteenl by his fright of the even- 
ing previous. M. Tonayrion, on the contrary, 
caressed his mustache, and carried his head more 
proudly than ever. Servian, far from being dis- 
TOucerted, as might have been expected, listened 
with calmness, and smiled^ from time to time, half 
aadly and half ironically. 

" My words make you smile, sir !" said Estelle 
quickly to him, fixing her sparkling eyes upon 
his ; " you think it, no doubt, very ridiculous, that 
a woman should esteem courage, and condemn 
cowardice ?" 

^ That, madame, would appear to me, on the 
contrary, very natural," replied Servian, coolly ; 
** a woman ought to prize in a man, manly quali- 
ties, just as we men prefer in a woman, sweetnei^s, 
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modesty, and good-nature ; in a word, all the ami- 
able and indulgent virtue^." 

Piqued by the indirect reproof conveyed by 
these words, Madame Caussade turned her head 
away rather indignantly, and addressed herself to 
M. Tonayrion. 

" If you were attacked by robbers, what would 
you do ?" said she to him. 

"What I have already done," answered the 
handsome Eaoul, with heroic carelessness. 

" What did you do ?" asked she, curiously. 

" The first time, it occurred at Paris. I was re- 
turning to my house, about two hours past mid- 
night, and by a chance, that' it would take too long 
to explain to you, I happened to be walking. At 
the comer of a street, three men fell upon me ; I 
was armed with only a cane, but fortunately it was 
heavily loaded, in spite of police regulations* I 
threw myself into an attitude of defence, and at 
the end of a minute, I saw one of my adversaries 
lying in the middle of the street, and the other on 
the side-walk ; the third ran away." 

" And the second time ?" asked Estelle, deeply 
interested. 

" The affair was very near being a tragical one 
for me. - About six months ago, while I was living 
in Africa, at some distance from Algiers, I was at- 
tacked one evening, as I returned from hunting, 
by two Bedouins, ferocious enough. I got oS with 
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a ball in my dress, and ft wonnd from a yategan 
in my left arm." 

"And the Bedenins?" said F^lix, who listened 
to the narrative with admiration and envy. 

"I believe that oxir troops in Algiers have had 
no reason to complain of them since that time." 

" Ton killed them both ?" asked Madame Cans 
sade. 

"They gave me every reason to think so, at 
least ; though -my gun was loaded with small shot, 
and they were close upon me, I fired twice, and 
they fell, one to the right and the. other to the left ; 
the butt-end of it did the rest." 

"And, in these two rencounters, you expenr 
enced no feeling of alarm 3" rejoined the young 
lady, whose sparkling eyes attested the pleasure 
that her lover's prowess afforded her. 

"Fearl madamel" cried Tonayrion, laughing 
aloud. " Is there such a thing as fear ?" 

" Sometimes," observed Colonel Herbelin, gen- 
erously wishing to soothe the pain, that he 8up» 
pofled Servian must be suffering; "I, who am 
speaking to you, have experienced an emotion 
greatly resembling fear, in the course of my mili- 
tary career, when suddenly attacked, in two or 
three instances. At Eylau, I remember, when I 
had fallen from my horse, a detachment of Rus- 
sian cuirassiers passed over my body, and I was 
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afraid of being trampled to death; positively 
afraid!" 

" Ah 1 colonel I" cried Eaonl, laughing incred- 
nlonsly. . 

" Yon do not know my fether's new ambition,'* 
said the yoimg widow, scornfully ; " through love 
for his neighbor, he absolutely wishes hin:iself to 
be regarded as destitute of courage ; but unfortu- 
nately his reputation is established, and nobody 
wiU believe him. Is it not a pity ?"* 

Servian was seated b^ide M. Herbelin, and the 
word neighbor applied to him so pointedly by this 
transparent allusion, that the colonel knew not 
how to withdraw the sting from this last sarcasm ; 
and so he arose hurriedly, to end a conversation 
that was growing every moment more and more 
inhospitable. 

"It does not rain, gentlemen," said he, ap- 
proaching the window ; " let us take a walk on the 
terrace." 

M. Herbelin's tliree guests arose at the same 
time ; Madame Caussade did the same, but instead 
of leaving the room with them, she went to the 
piano ; having noticed her father's look of displea- 
sure, she feared* to offend him too deeply, if she 
continued to harass, with her sarcastic remarks, 
the man whom she had chosen to victimize ; and 
therefore she granted him a truce for a time, re- 
solved to resume hostilities before long. 
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Seirvian, at least to all appearance, had borne 
her attacks with imperturbable calmness; Estelle 
had emptied her qmrer of arrows upon him, with- 
out raising even a frown upon his countenance; 
but the young lady's shafts of wit had not been 
quite lost, during all this time. In a fight, it often 
happens that a blow, aimed at one adyersary, 
misses him, but falls upon another ; and thus, in 
this instance, Felix Cambier was pierced from head 
to foot by the shots intended for his uncle. Vio- 
lently jealous, as persons of eighteen are apt to be, 
the timid adorer of Madame Caussade did not fail 
to see, with furious displeasure, the little favors 
that she lavished upon Baoul Tonayrion, and thus 
to his wounded pride, was added another grief not 
less hard to bear. 

^'I am sure she thinks I was frightened last 
night," thought the future pupil of Saint Oyr, 
blushing with confusion at the mere idea ; ^' all 
her raillery on the want of courage in certain men, 
is meant for me. Danmation ! If I knew that 
die took me for a coward, I would blow out my 
brains at her feet, to show her that I was not." 

According to the custom of yotmg men, Felix 
dared not give way to the resentment, which his 
lady's conduct occasioned ; but he showed less re- 
serve on the subject of the fortunate rival, who 
had already made him more than once suffer the 
bitter pangs of jealousy. 
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" Unde," said he, taking Servian apart, when 
they had reached the terrace, " do you not think 
with me, that M. Tonayrion abuses the privilege 
he seems to enjoy, of being an impertinent, insup- 
portable dandy ?" 

Servian shared his nephew's opinion, but he did 
not think himself obliged to acknowledge it. 

" M. Tonayrion is a very handsome man, and he 
has a right to show that he is satisfied with him- 
self," answered he.. 

" You think he is handsome !" exclaimed Cam- 
bier, contemptuously. " If that is the case, a drum- 
major must seem superb to you." 

" His actions displease you ?" 

" Extremely ; and I declare, I would take par- 
ticular pleasure in giving him a lesson in polite- 
ness and modesty." 

" You, my poor Felix," said Servian, looking at 
his nephew rather mischierously ; "you give him 
a lesson ! I advise you to wait until you come up 
to his shoulder.^ 

" Six inches, more or less, have nothing to do 
with the matter," replied the young man, quite 
annoyed ; " I know that I am not tall, and that I 
shall not enter the corps of carbiniers, when I 
leave Saint Cyr ; but do not forget that David waa 
small, and yet he killed Goliah." 

" Come, my brave David, do not be offended, 
and for your part, remember that Goliah merited 
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liis fate by having provoked it. Here comes our 
Philistine, and whether he is a dandy or not, be 
polite. HecoUect, that the ridiculous conduct of 
others cannot excuse our own." 

After this short piece of advice, which his rela- 
tion of uncle entitled him to offer, Servian fami- 
liarly took the arm of Felix, and they rejoined the 
colonel, who had remained behind with M. Tonay- 
rion. 

While they were walking on the terrac6, Mad-, 
ame Caussade took vengeance on her piano for the 
poor success of her sarcasms ; and while dashing 
over its keys, reflected on the means of piercing 
the armor with which Servian seemed to be en- 
cased. 

"This indifference is only assumed," said she to 
herseK; "it is impossible that he should be so 
completely indifferent. It is true, he has shown 
perfect dissimulation towards me. The sharpest 
words slip off from him, as if he were a bronze 
statue. I have been more wicked in two hours, 
than I have been before in two yoars ; and it is 
all lost trouble. I would have thought him really 
insensible, if two or three stealthy glances, which 
he cast at M. Tonayrion, had not shown me what 
to think of this insensibility. Perhaps he is not 
very susceptible, but certainly he is still jealous ; 
and that is enough." 

Determined to torment her old lover, Estelle 
8* 
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fotmd the best means to reach her object, was to 
give the elegant Kaonl an opportunity to gain one 
of those victories, which, frivolous as they are, 
can yet put a rival in despair. 

After some moments' reflection, she rose, and 
gathered the most beautiful rose from a. basket of 
flowers that stood on the table, then opening one 
pf the windows overlooking tha terrace, she sud- 
denly showed herself to the gentlemen walking 
below, in all her radiant loveliness. 

The colonel had taken Servian's arm, and wish- 
ing to dissipate the impleasant effect of Madame 
Caussade's conduct, began to overwhelm-him with 
questions about his journey in Italy. 

Felix Cambier walked some steps behind, with, 
a melancholy air, his head down, and his hands in 
his pocket, as became a young lover. StiU further 
back, in isolated grandeur, like a lion, marched 
Raoul Tonayrion, smoking a cigar, and casting 
from time to time, upon his companion the dis- 
dainful look of a man of fashion, who happens to 
find himself m ungenteel society. At the opening 
of the window, the four promenaders raised their 
heads and stopped at the same time. Estelle 
bounded out upon the balcony, addressed to them 
a smiling salutation, and showed the 1*086 that she 
had gathered. 

" Who wants it ?" said she, after smeUing of it, 
as if to make it more precious. 
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^< I, madame I" cried Felix, holdbg out both 
hands with the simplicity of a child. 

^M I" Said the handsome Baoul, at the same in- 
stant, approaching eagerly. 

"Do you think I am going to throw it to yon,** 
rejoined the yomig widow ; " it seems to me that 
Hiose who wish for it, might take the trouble to 
come for it" n 

Tonayrion and Felix sprang to the steps, that 
led from the terrace into the vestibule at the foot 
of the staircase leading into the second story. A 
shout of laughter from EsteUe stopped them. 

" By the steps !" said she to them. " What 1 se- 
riously, you will come up by the steps ?" 

** And how do you wish them to come up !" de- 
manded the colonel. 

" My father," rejoined Madame Caussade, with 
a cajoling look, ^>at the age of either of these 
gentlemen, instead of a^ng me such a question, 
you would have climbed the window." 

Few old men, like Nestor, can resist flattery 
addressed to their younger years. " Indeed,", said 
M. Herbelin, "the balcony is scarcely a dozen 
feet from the terrace ; for my voltigeurs it would 
have been mere sport to reach it." 

The colonel had hardly spoken, before Felix had 
already sprang forward ; but notwithstanding his 
vig(m>us leap, he failed to reach the cornice upon 
which the balcony rested ; and he fell back heavily. 
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Tonayrion, displeased at seeing any one precede 
him, in his turn, exerted all his agility, without 
better success. The two rivals tried again and 
again, this new kind of game, encouraged by Es- 
telle's look and smiles. 

"You are not tempted to dispute the possession 
of this rose," remarked the colonel to his Mend. 

" I have not attended a gymnasium lately," re- 
plied Servian, loud enough for Estelle to hear. 

The young widow bit her lips. Calculating upon 
the blindness said to be inseparable from love, she 
had designed to make the man of forty ridiculous 
by drawing him into a strug'jle only becoming to 
the young ; but Servian's ironical manner of de- 
clining the perfidious challenge, changed to vexa- 
tion the amusement she had promised herself. The 
two competitors redoubled their efforts, animated 
by the hope of triumph. To see them leaping al- 
ternately under the window, one might have sup- 
posed they were bitten by the tarentula ; -and 
many a dancer at the opera might have envied 
their elastic bounds. Tonayrion, whose tall figure 
gave him decided advantage, was the first to seize 
the lowest bar of the balcony, but the sharp edge 
of the iron wounded his hand, and he almost as 
soon let go of it. At the sight of his adversary's 
half success, Felix experienced a degree of morti- 
fication rather excessive for so trifling a matter. 
Gathering all his strength, he darted desperately 
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forward ; and this time, gained the bar himself. 
Felix disdained to imitate the conduct of his rival ; 
he clasped it tightly in his hands, in spite of the 
pain it gave him, with conrage comparable to that 
of the young Spartan, whose face betrayed no 
sense of suffering, while a fox, concealed beneath 
his robe, was tearing out his bowels. This point 
gained, the rest of the ascent was a mere nothing 
to a youth fresh from the gymnasium of M. Amo- 
roso. In less time than we take to write it. Cam- 
bier climbed to the outside of the railing of the 
balcony, which, in another moment, he had feaped 
nimbly over. 

It had never entered Madame Gaussade's head 
that any one, beside Kaoul Tonayrion, could gain 
the prize she offered. It was for him she had gath- 
ered the rose ; for him she had reserved her most 
charming smile; for him she had pulled off her 
glove in advance, meaning, coquette as she was, 
to allow him to kiss her hand, the more to annoy 
Servian. She stept backward, with visible dissat- 
isfaction, as the pupil of Saint Cyr suddenly stood 
before'her, not wearing the glowing face of a con» 
queror, but rather appearing to be troubled by his 
triumph I 

"What! Is it you?" said she to him, shortly; 
" how have you climbed so high ?" 

"I looked at you, madame," answered Felix, 
raising a timid glance to her face. 
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" And now I must give you the prize," said Es- 
telle, her acomful smile extinguishing all joy in 
the heart of the young victor. " I regret not being 
able to oflFer you, in the place of this rose, some 
such fine books, as you obtained last year, when 
you finished your course of rhetoric." 

" It is two years since I finished rhetoric 1 Now 
I am a soldier, and not a collegian I" 

With these words, sharpened by his secret in- 
dignation, Cambier took the rose presented to him 
by Madame Caussade, and put it in. one of the 
button-holes of his coat, affecting a careless air 
much in contrast with his blushing face. Apart 
from Servian, who seemed impassible as ev^, and 
the colonel, who had taken little interest in the 
scene, everybody seemed equally discontented with 
the result. This was not a slight defeat under the 
eyes of the lady, whom he was courting ; and not- 
withstanding the efforts of Tonayrion to put a 
good face upon the matter, it might be se<3|i that 
his lion-like pride suffered from being thus eclipsed 
by a boy. On the other hand, the conqueror wa« 
little more pleased than the conquered, for he 
found more thorns than sweeiaiess in the rose he 
had gained by his agility, and he was nettled by 
the result of his own success. During his efforts, 
Felix had made a fine plan. 

" I will reach the balcony," s^d he to himself ; 
^^ she will smile on me graciously, and offer me the 
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rose ; then I will throw myself on my knees, wititi- 
ont embarrassment, and taking the flower, I Mrill 
seize the fair hand that held it, and I will kiss it 
boldly." 

Enchanting but deceptive dream ! Instead of 
the tender and chivalrous episode Felix wished to 
add to his victory, he was complimented on his 
BXLccess as a rhetorician. Was not that enough 
to grieve the heart of a youth of eighteen ? 

Madame Caussade, for her part, was displeased 
with every one ; displeased with Servian, who had 
not the poUteness to seem unhappy ; displeased 
with Felix, whom she regarded as, a forward child ; 
displeased with Tonayrion, for allowing himself to 
be surpassed by this chUd ; displeased with her 
father — ^f or what ? She would have found it hard 
to say; but no matter, she was displeased with 
him; and finally displeased with herself, more 
than with all the rest put togedier. 

When a woman thus takes a universal antipathy 
for such frivolous reae<ms, it is allowable to pre- 
sume that this hatred of a thousand branches has 
only love for its root. 



CHAPTER V. 

Some hours after the scene on the balcony, Baonl 
Tonayrion and Felix Cambier met face to face, at 
an angle of one of the walks in the park. This 
meeting, unexpected by one, was premeditated by 
the other. The pupil of Saint Cyr had sought the 
shade of the beech and chestnut trees, with the 
wish to indulge his dreams, undisturbed, according 
to the immemorial custom of enamored youths ; 
but the handsome Tonayrion's intentions were less 
pastoral and tender. He had followed his young 
rival, when he saw him at a distance, overcome by 
melancholy, in the depths of the forest, as a wolf 
might pursue a lamb, separated from the rest of 
the flock, muttering between his teeth : " Here is 
my dinner 1" 

Felix could not repress a movement of impa- 
tience at the sight of the man whom he detested ; 
and he hurried along, the sooner to end- this disa- 
greeable interview. Tonayrion did not follow his 
example ; he placed himself firmly in the middle 
of the path. 
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^^ I am yerj glad to meet yon," said he, airogant- 
ly ;- " I have two words to say to you." 

Surprised by this salutation, and still more by 
the tone in which it was uttered, Felix stopped. 

"I am listening to you, sir," said he, coldly; 
" what do you wish ?" 

" To give you some advice," replied Baoul, eye- 
ing the young man from head to foot ; ^^ the rose 
that you wear is faded ; you will do weU to throw 
it away." 

Felix examined the flower ornamenting his but- 
ton-hole, and then' looking on his rival, unabashed, 
said to him : ^' You are mistaken ; this rose is fresh 
as the lips of her who gave it to me, and I shall 
keep it, with or without your permission." 

" It is faded, I teU you, and I will show you that 
it is." Pronotmcing these words, Kaoul snapped 
his fingers at the full blown rose, and its leaves 
were scattered suddenly over the walk. At this 
unforeseen insult the young man was pale and 
mute, trembling with anger from head to foot. 
The challenger -looked at him a moment, fixedly, 
as if to give him time to speak, then smiled scorn- 
fully, and turned on his heel. 

" Sir," said FeKx, recovering from his surprise, 
" I respect myseK too much to box your ears, but 
you may regard it as done." 

" Ah I" replied Tonayrion, contemptuously, " if 
you do not speak quickly, you speak well. Not 
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being tall enough to box men's ears in reality, you 
are wise to do it verbally." 

" If I am not tall enough to apply my hand to 
your face, at least I can put six inches of my 
sword-blade in your breast." 

The handsome Eaoul examined, not without a 
sort of surprise, his adversary, whose eyes flashed 
fire* 

" So, then, you would challenge me 1" demanded 
he, taking a serious tone, unlike the disdainful 
carelessness he had shown until then. 

" I have not challenged you," replied Cambier, 
" I only call you to account for an insult as brutal 
as it was stupid." 

" Indeed 1 you call me out 3" 
^^ Assuredly, and as soon as possible I" 
^' In that case I choose our weapons, and I fore- 
warn you that I fight with pistols." 
" With pistols let it be 1" said Felix, 
They agreed to meet at Paris the Thursday fol- 
lowing, giving themselves time to assign a reason 
for their departure, which, if it happened abruptly, 
might awaken the suspicions of their host. They 
separated with mutual gravity. Felix, who walked 
slower than Tonayrion, turned around, as he saw 
him at a distance, and retraced his steps. With a 
minute care, that all lovers' hearts will comprehend, 
he began to gather up the rose-leaves overspread- 
ing the walk. He was suddenly interrupted in 
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tih& lov^-like occupation by his xmcle, who had 
seen from a distance, unperceived himself, the 
sc«ie that we hare just related, 

^What dispute have yon just had with If. 
Tonayrion ?" asked his uncle. 

"Not any dispute, uncle,'*^ said Felix, forcing 
Wmself to appear calm ; '* we met by chance, and 
we exchanged two or three polite words ; that is 
all.'^ 

" It is then undoubtedly from politeness that he 
snatched away the rose, of which you are now 
gathering up the leaves,'' said Servian, inquiringly. 
-" You havjB witnessed the outrage I" cried Cam- 
bier, quite dramatically; "then you shall behold 
the revenge! Ton understand, uncle, that it is 
useless to give me a sermon, as if 1 were a child; 
I belong to Saint Cyr — ^to the army ; I have a 
sword, and when I am insulted, I shall use it. So, 
I entreat you not to moralize, n<3t to reprimand 
me ; I must fight, and I will fight !" . 

" I will not prevent you if the offence is serious, 
and you yourself have done no wrong. I have 
seen all, but heard nothing; tell me what has 
passed between you." 

Felix repeated word for word the angry colloquy 
which he had just held with M. Tonayrion. Ser- 
vian listened to it with his usual calmness. 

"This is sufficient occasion for a duel," said he, 
when his nephew had finished his recital. "I am 
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of your opinion, nnless M. Tonayrion should render 
a satisfactory apology — ^^ 

" Not if he begged my pardon on his knees I" 
interrupted Felix ; " we -mnst fight ; it is absolutely 
necessary." 

" Necessary I K he offers you proper reparation, 
you have no longer cause to quarrel with him ; and 
how, then, can it be necessary to press the matter 
further?" 4 

" Yes, uncle, it is necessary 1" replied the pupil 
of Saint Cyr, with deep feeling. " Listen to me ; 
you are the head of our family ; to me you have 
filled the place of a father, and I cau make to you 
a confession that would cover me with shame, 
should another than yourself hear it. Since that 
night in the park, one horrible idea has persecuted 
me. ' I seek in vain to banish it ; I hardly succeed 
for five minutes, when it returns more cruel and 
bitter than ever*" 

"What idea?" 

Felix looked his uncle in the face, exclaiming, 
hurriedly, in a tone of anguish : " If it should be, 
that I am a coward 1" 

"A coward!" cried Servian, in his turn, regard- 
ing the future officer; "you, a coward 1 What 
foUyisthis?" 

"Would to Heaven that it was a foUy 1" replied 
Felix, mournfully, " I should no longer wish to die* 
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But I vainly try to deceive myself. If what I ex- 
perienced that night was not fear, what was it?" 

*' One of those nervous fits, from which men of 
strong imagination are less exempt than others. 
3esides, courage at midnight is the rarest of all. 
Napoleon said that." 

"It is not midnight now." 

"K-ow?" 

"You will despise me, but I will teU you all," 
said the young man, overcome with emotion ; 
"just now, when that insolent creature laid his 
hand on me— for this rose is myself — my first feel- 
ing was not anger, nor indignation, nor the wish 
for vengeance, but a sort of stupid weakness ; in- 
stead of burning in my veins, my blood ran cold, 
my voice failed, and my heart beat violently. 
Nervous fit ! can you say that again ? 'No ! It 
was agitation, alarm, cowardice I Yes, cowardice I 
This weakness was short, he had not time to notice 
it ; but had it lasted only a second, it was too long, 
a thousand times too long for my honor. And this 
is why I ought to die. I wish to put myself in the 
face of real danger, which will show me if I am a 
man, or a miserable wretch. How can you wish 
me to live with this horrible nightmare, this fear- 
ful doubt of my own courage? How can you 
wish me to put an epaulette on my shoulder, or a 
sword at my side, until I know whether I am wor- 
thy of bearing either? I teU you, uncle, I must 
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fi^t; if not with M. ToDayiion, lliea irith flome 
one else ; yes, I will insult the first soldier whom T 
meet in the street ; I tow to jon that I will not 
^iter Saint Cyr before I have f onght a dneL The 
son of a soldier, a soldier mjself , I must undergo 
this baptism of fire." 

^^ I will be your god-&ther in the second, as I 
was in the first," said Servian, who remarked with 
secret pleasure the determined expression in his 
nephew's eyes. " But calm yourself ; your terror 
of being afraid is chimericaL I will engage that 
if there is need, you wiU behave yourself as bravely 
as Saint George himself. Trust yourself to me ;, I 
will take charge of this affair." 

Felix promised his uncle that he would be directed 
by him, and they parted to go to the house by dif- 
ferent paths. '^ Kot a word to M. Tonayrion, that 
can show him I know any thing of your quarrel, 
above all things," were Servian's last words. 

The rest of the day passed without any incident 
of note. The next morning Madame Caussade 
gave the name of nervousness to the chagrin and 
mortification she still experienced, and retired to 
her apartment after breakfast. Servian saw with 
pleasure an absence that left the field clear to him. 
He had an experiment to make, and without delay 
he set about it. 

"Colonel," said he to M. Herbelin, who had 
just proposed a game of billiards to his guests, 
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** you Cffli dipense with my assistance ; may I ask 
your permission to go to your shooting-gallery I I 
purchased a paur of pistols at Liege, and I would 
be glad to try them." 

"We will go with you," replied the Colonel, 
*' and play billiards after dinner." 

The master of the house ccmducted his compan- 
ions to a* small court behind the stables. An iron 
plate, painted black, was placed on one wall of the 
court, to the centre of which a white plaster figure 
1^88 fastened by a projecting brass spike. The 
Colonel loaded Servian's pistols himself; and, tak- 
ing a stand at a distance of thirty feet, he fired 
first. A mark on the plate, six inches above the 
little white statue, was the result. 

" Pistols made for sale I" said he, examining the 
treacherous weapon with suspicion. 

"Axe you very sure that the fault is in the 
maker, and not in the person firing it?" asked 
Tonayrion, jestingly. ' 

" Try them yourself," replied M. Herbelin, who 
smiled to himself, as he imagined his guest's risk 
of discomfiture. 

The handsome Raoul took the second pistol, and 
casting on Felix a look of prophetic warning, im- 
mediately took his position, with head reared and 
shoulders thrown back, his left hand on his hip ; 
he negligently let fall his fore-arm, instead of hold- 
ing his weapon in an upward direction, and, with- 
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ont appearing to take aim, drew the trigger. The 
little image instantly flew in pieces. 

"For Liege pistols, they are qnite passable," re- 
marked he, turning towards the spectators, bs if to 
enjoy their astonishment. 

Servian had expected to see this proof of skill, 
and it did not surprise him ; he looked at Felix, 
who, feeling himself observed at the same' moment 
by his uncle and his antagonist, struggled hard to 
suppress the emotion this ill-omened shot occa- 
sioned him, and* succeeded in keeping his counts 
nance unchanged. 

" It is my turn," said he, taking the pistol which • 
the colonel had just loaded. 

" Wait until they have put up another figure," 
said Servian to him. 

" What is the need, as long as there is a bit of 
that left," answered Felix, looking confident of 
success. 

The future omcer took aim, with the greatest 
care, and an instant afterwards the piece of plaster 
was lying with the rest of the statue at the foot of 
the wall. 

"Bravo! by my sword 1" cried the colonel, a 
little piqued to find his guests surpass himself in 
skill ; " that was a fine shot ; but I bet that you 
could not do it again once in ten shots." 

"You would lose, colonel," said Cambier, smil- 
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ing; ^'I will do it as often as you wish, once in 
two shots." 

Suiting the action to the word, the young man 
took another pistol, and, glancing at the new figure 
T^hich a servant had just put up, said resolutely, 
** I will aim at the head." 

The ball, obedient to his touch, broke the head 
of the statuette, and it slipped, otherwise uninjured, 
to the groimd. 

This time, in the place of watching his nephew, 
whose deliberate conduct rendered anxiety super- 
fluous, Servian gave Topayrion's face a penetrating 
look. Raoul tried to smile. 

"Take this, sir," said he, politely offering him a 
pistol ; " i am a poor shot ; the cojonel seems out 
of practice ; no one but yourself can dispute the 
victory with this young sub-lieutenant." 

Kaoul took, with constraint, the weapon offered 
to him,, and this time he was far from affecting in- 
difference ; but his hand began to tremble, and he 
lost the skiU he had displayed an instant before. 
Servian and Felix exchanged a meaning look, 
as they saw the mark which suddenly appeared 
on the iron plate, at least two feet from the 
figure. 

" Ah I well, Tonayrion !" exclaimed the colonel, 
in haste to take his revenge, " do these pistols seem 
to you as good as ever ?" 
" Tes, certainly," replied Kaoul, carelessly, « but 
4 
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jQst now I could not hit an ox within fiye feet ; 
whenever I practice the sword exercise, I feel, 
after a while, a nerrons trembling in m j arm, that 
keeps me from holding my hand still." 

*' Where the dence have you practised to-day P 
asked M. Herbelin. 

** In my chamber," replied Tonayrion ; " I prac-' 
tice every morning for an Kour or two." 

" Ton will find it an excellent habit ; besides it 
is good exercise for the health, and in case of a 
duel, it is well to have one's hand in good order. 
Fencing is too much neglected now-a-days in the 
education of young men. They fill their heads 
with Latin and Greek, history and ma&ematics, 
but they hardly know how to hold a foil, or place 
themselves in an attitude of defence. If I had a 
son, I would bring him up otherwise. Little would 
I care whether he became a doctor, provided that 
Pellier and Grisier gave me a good account of 
him." 

Servian put his finger on his lip, and looked at 
his nephew, who had just broken a third figure. 

" Colonel," said he, lowering his voice that only 
his host and Tonayrion might hear him, " you are 
no doubt right in thinking education at present ia 
too learned, and not sufficiently manly ; but I en« 
treat you not to speak of it before Felix." 

" Why so ?" inquired M. Herbelia, 

^Because he is already too much disposed to 
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deaort kts boosks for the fescing-roouL He maj 
never be a doctor, bnt I do not wish him to be- 
come a mere swordsman. You see his skill as a 
marksman. He handles a foil as welL He has 
already attended to such exercises six years ; and 
Giisier, c^ whom you just spoke, told me that he 
considered him one of his best scholars. You 
will comprehend that, as hier uncle, and gnardian, 
I am not nmch pleased with this kind of 8iq>ft- 
liority." 

*^What objection hare you to it ?" inquired tber 
QOioneL 

" Felix is hot-headed," answered Servian, with 
ananzions air ; ^^ he is irritable, hasty, and afraid 
of nothings Yon recollect all the uneasiness which 
his father cansed my family. I fear that FeUx 
will follow in his steps, and become a mere fighting 
character." 

"Well, let him do it," said M.Herbelin,- "an 
o&eee is not a professor of belles-lett^. Since 
the profession he has chosen exposes him to fight- 
ing, so much the better wiU he be prepared to de- 
fend himself. There were formerly persons in the 
army, who made it a bxusiness to test the courage 
of aU new comers ;. and if there are such now, he 
mnst pass through- their hands when he reaches his 
regiment, and then — ^' 

"Then," interrupted Servian, "so much the 
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worse for them ; for he will treat them no better 
than he has your plaster figures." 

" It is certain that he is very skillful," remarked 
the colonel, looking at Felix, who, during this 
time, had broken three or four, figures. 

Tonayrion had listened to this dialogue without 
taking part in it, and, concealing under apparent 
indifference, the impression it made upon him, 
he- showed no wish to dispute the honor of being 
the best marksman, with his future antagonist; 
and the latter soon gave oyer a pastime which' the 
absence of xjompetitora deprived of its principal 
attraction. 

" I am satisfied with you," said Servian to his 
nephew, aside, as they returned to the house ; " do 
not slander yourself any more. You have not 
only shown courage, but what is more, you have 
shown coolness." 

" In real truth, uncle ? you are not trifling with 
me !" asked Felix, not seeking to conceal the pleas- 
ure which such approbation gave him. 

" I observed you when he fired ; your self-control 
was perfect." 

"But when I saw the figure fall down, that 
deuced trembling of yesterday was on the point of 
taking me." 

" No matter ! true courage, intelligent courage,- 
is not to be destitute of emotion, but rather to 
triumph over it ; and that was what you did." 
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"Do you not think M. Tonayrion looks very 
pensive? Has my way of firing a pistol given 
him food for reflection?" 

" Perhaps so," replied Servian ; " we shall soon 
know." 



CHAPTER VL ^ 

Thoe handsome Eaoul usually took a royal part 
in the conversation ; but during the rest of the 
day he was silent, dreamy, and absent-minded, 
contrary to his custom ; hardly answering with 
monosyllables the remarks addressed to him ; his 
brow contracted, his eye gloomy, his face overhung 
with a cloud, he seemed revolving in his mind 
some terrible design ; and the way in which he 
curled his mustache, and winked his eyes, was 
enough to intimidate all peaceable souls ; the face 
of a lion would have seemed gracious, and good* 
humored, beside his ferocious countenance. 

Like many amiable women, Madame Caussade 
could ill tolerate in others the inequalities of tem- 
perj which she indulged herself, without scruple. 
Tonayrion's conduct appeared to her capricious, 
and that was an invasion of her own personal 
privileges. 

" He ought to see that I am out of humor, and 
therefore make more effort to please me, and not 
stay pouting in the comer. I never desired more 
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to have him ngreeable, animated, witty ; and there 
he is trying to be quite the contrary, lliese men 
never discover anything. Just to imagine that he 
should not yet have divined that M. Servian has 
been my lover, and perhaps may be still. There 
was no difficulty in his comprehending that my 
naughtiness yesterday must have had 9ome cause, 
for I am habitually very good. Besides, would I 
have honored a person totally indifferent to me 
with my raillery !" 

Impatient at seeing that !Elaoul persisted in his 
revery, die resolved to draw him out of it, in spite 
of himself. The colonel was playing ches§ with 
Servian ; Felix had just left the room, and the 
young widow could not have found a moment 
more favorable for informing her lover what she 
thought of his moody silence. 

" Will you deign," said she to him, " to initiate 
me into your meditations ? They ought to be very 
interesting, since they make you completely forget 
that you have a reputation as an agreeable man to* 
sustain.?' 

Tonayrion had expected this interrogation, and 
in truth, it must be said, that he intended to pro- 
voke it. Instead of answering directly, he affected 
an embarrassment calcxdated to redouble Estelle's 
curiosity. 

^^I am thinkJTig of nothing worthy to excite 
your attention," said he, in a constrained tone. 
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"Do not elude my question," rejoined Madame 
Caussade ; " something pre-occupies you. I hare 
the vanity to think that I am not quite a stranger 
to it, and I desire to know what it is." 

"You cannot he a stranger to any of my 
thoughts," gallantly replied the handsome JElaouL 

" It is not a compliment that I ask of you, it is 
a reply to my question." 

" In obeying you, madame, I fear to displease 
you." 

"You are sure of it, if you do not obey me." 

" You will scold me, I know ; but remember I 
acknowledge my fault in advance." 

"What is your fault?" 

" It is a long story, so ridiculous, so foolish, so 
absurd, that reaUy I am confused at being obliged 
to relate it to you. Were you to guess a thousand 
times, you could not divine what it is that troubles 
me." 

"You have determined to try my patience. 
What is the matter ? Will you not speak ?" 

" The most astonishing thing, the most surpris- ' 
ing, the most wonderful," answered Tpnayrion, 
adopting, with ironical emphasis, the style of Mad- 
ame Sdvign^ ; "in a word, what troubles me is a 
duel between your humble servant, and — ^guess 
who ?" 

" M. Servian," said the astonished Estelle. 

"M, Felix Cambier," replied the handsome 
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Raonl, in a solemn tone, wlueh he Intended to be 
prodigionsly comical. 

"You wish to fight with M. Felix?" said the 
lady, after a moment's silence. 

"It is he, on the contrary, who wishes to fight 
with me," replied Tonayrion, aflfecting to laugh* 

"You have had a quarrel, then?" 

" Alas I yes, madame. It is for that I ought to 
strike my breast, and say : Med culpA. But who 
would have supposed that the child would be so 
punctilious 1 Here is the history of it : when, 
thanks to a sprain that I got several days ago, in 
hunting, this warlike youth received from your 
hand the rose, which I would have gained at the 
price of my blood, I fell into — ^I will admit it to 
you — a fit of ill-humor, for which I dare to solicit 
your indulgence. A few hours later, having met 
in the park my young and handsome conqueror, 
walking in triumph with your rose in his button- 
hole, a kind of hallucination seized me ; my im- 
agination benevolently endowed M. Felix with the 
'dozen years, which he needs in order to be of some 
consequence ; in the place of a child, I thought I 
saw a man, and in this man a rival ; that is enough 
to tell you what I did." 

" You challenged him ?' said Estelle, anxiously. 

** I cannot recall my words exactly ; but no doubt 
they did not seem sufficiently respectful to this 
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rhetorician, for he mounted his high horse, and 
yery heroically proposed to cut my throat." 

*' And yon accepted his challenged' 

" Could I do otherwise ?" 

" Since you have done wrong, you ought imme- 
diately to apologize to M. Cambier.'' 

" Undoubtedly, madame," answered Tonayrion^ 
with apparent simplicity, " you are right, that is 
what I ought to do. But, unfortunately I am ig- 
norant how to make apologies to any one." 

"I will teach you," replied Madame Caussade. 
*^ Ton see plainly, that I cannot allow this absurd 
quarrel to go on. Had M. Felix been the chal- 
lenger, still it would be your duty to attempt a 
reconciliation, for he is a child and you are a man. 
But as the fault is on your side, not to acknow- 
ledge it boldly would be more than obstinacy, it 
would be barbarity. You fight with him I Could 
you think of it seriously ? "When you had killed 
or wounded this young man, would you have not 
gained a very glorious victory? The idea of jtfich 
a combat is so odious, that I cannot think of it 
coolly. I forbid you to. fight with him, do you 
understand ? Eemember to obey me, or I shall 
hate you, and never see you again in my life." 

Such a threat, fit to chill the heart of a lover, 
seemed to produce on M. Tcmayrion an opposite 
effect. 

" Yes, madame, you are right," said he cheer- 
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fully ; ^^ scold me, abuse me, pnnish me, I deserve 
it. I am hot-headed, I know. I am quick, irrita- 
ble, hasty even;'in a word, I have a thousand 
faults, and far from helping them, the profound 
passion which I feel, does but aggravate them. 
Add jealousy to my natural impetuosity, and judge 
what would-be the result. But if I cannot always 
control the violence of my feelings, believe at least 
that I am neither obstinate, nor deaf to reason. I 
have not needed your reprimands to make me re- 
pent of my yesterday's folly ; I have spent the 
morning in repeating to myself what you have 
just said. Yes, I acknowledge that a duel with 
M. Felix Cambier would be of all things imagina- 
ble the most absurd, extravagant, and ridiculous. 
For us to be equal to each other, it would be ne- 
cessary to use such weapons as they employ in 
college ; we should fight with pen-knives 1 And 
if, as you have said, I had the misfortune to kill 
him, what regret should I feel, what remorse I The 
blood of this child would stain my whole existence. 
I declare to you, madame, that I regard it as you 
do ; but having reached the point where it is, can 
I retract ?" 

" K your opponent was a man of your own 
age, a serious antagonist, I could comprehend your 
scruples. You may be sure, that in such a case, 
though your conduct had not been quite irre- 
proacSiable, I would be the last woman to counsel 
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you to an act of weakness. But with a mere youth 
like M. Felix, what risk can your honor run i To 
apologize to him is in reality only to spare him. 
In what does this proof of generosity wound your 
pride?" 

" I agree with all that," answered Raoul, gra- 
ciously ; " you speak like an angel, and I have 
nothing to reply. But how do you wish me to 
say to M. Felix Cambier : * Sir, I ask your pardon 
for the manner in which I treated you yesterday V 
I should certainly burst out laughing in his face. 
What do you wish, madame ? It is impossible for 
me to treat M. Felix seriously ; I cannot separate 
the figure of M. Felix from the idea of themes 
and pensums. This amende hmwrahU which yon 
propose, will degenerate into mere buffoonery. My 
plan is better ; it will satisfy you completely. Let 
the duel take place ; but it shall not endanger my 
honorable adversary, for after I have stood his fire 
I will shoot in the air ; I give you my word of 
honor." 

"To risk being killed yourself?" cried Estelle. 
"What folly 1" 

" Is he the man to kiU me ?" said Tonayrion, 
looking invincible. 

" This is not common sense ; I will not suffer 
you to expose yourself to the slightest danger in 
this childish business. Since you have not suffi- 
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cient humility to make your own apology to M. 
Felix, I will speak to him." 

The handsome Baoul had gained his end ; but 
far from permitting her to see it ; " can you think 
of such a thing," cried he, " they will say that I 
was afraid of my terrible adversary." 

" You know very well that nobody will have 
such an al^surd idea." 

^^ It pains me much to oppose you ; but such a 
proceeding is contrary to all rules." 
« What care I for the rules ?" 
"I assure you that it is impossible." 
" Possible or not, it shall be done, for I wish it." 
Tonayrion bowed profoundly. 
"That word closes my mouth," submissively 
said he ; " from the moment that you order, I can 
only obey ; but as you wish to prove your empire 
over me, can you not require of me some trial to 
be borne, some peril to brave, some enterprise 
worthy of yourself and of me ?" 

" I understand," exclaimed Madame Caussade, 
laughing ; " a giant to behead, or a beautiful prin- 
cess to rescue, would better become your courage 
than this peaceful action. Besign yourself, and 
recollect that the more contrary a sacrifice is to 
our habits, the more meritorious does it become. 
I would ask heroism of another, of you I ask rea- 
son, which is requiring more, I know." 
The manner in which these jesting words were 
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uttered was sb fnU of flattery, that any man, in 
finding himself the object of it, woidd have beeii 
weU recompensed for his obedience. Eaonl bowed 
again, and protested his absolute submission. 

«I would much rather," said he, "that you 
should send me to bring you, from Africa, half a 
dozen Arab heads ; but since you are pleased to 
exercise your power at the expense of my pride, 
do what you wish, madame; ask peace in my 
name of M. Felix Cambier." 

Tonayrion uttered the name of the pupil of Saint 
Cyr, so scornfully, that a smile played on Estelle's 
lips. The young widow was thoroughly convinced 
that her adorer was doing great violence to his 
feeUngs in order to obey her, and she experienced 
not a little vain though secret satisfaction. 

" What power I have over him 1" said she to 
herself; " he is a lion bound." 

Having enjoyed some time this agreeable sense 
of dominion, which aU women aspire to, if all do 
not obtain, Madame Caussade began to think of 
the means of executing the mission of peace, of 
which she had just taken charge. The idea of 
taking her father into her confidence never entered 
her mind. Spoiled children, and even those who 
are not spoiled, often love their parents much, but 
they consult them as rarely as possible ; on this 
occasion, Estelle was no exception to the rule. To 
speak directly to Felix, seemed to her objectiona- 
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ble^ not that she doubted her own Buccees in Buch 
a proceeding, but she feared to flatter the youth's 
vanity by discussing with him a question of this 
nature. 

^^ He would believe himself decidedly a man," 
thought she, '^and it would be rendering him a 
very poor service to encourage him in that pre- 
sumption." Servian remained, as a last resort, 
whose interference in an affair concerning young 
Cambier was legitimate, and in some respects pre- 
scribed by his duty as uncle and guardian of the 
young man. Upon reflection, Madame Oaussade 
concluded that it was with him^ and with him 
alone, that she ought to treat. It would be natural 
to suppose that the prospect of such an interview 
might seem anything but agreeable to her, after 
the antipathy she had shown during the last two 
days towards him. It was not ao, however ; far 
from that, Estelle was impatient at flnding the 
evening too far gone to allow her to open her in- 
teresting negotiation. 

The next morning, afbr breakfast, when M. 
Herbelin, according to his custom, invited his 
guests to the billiard-room, Madame Caussade ap- 
proached Servian. 

^^ I desire to speak to you," said die to him, in 
a low tone, " you wiU find me in the garden." 

In spite of his forty years, and his habitual cool- 
ness, Servian felt almost as agitated as a youth 
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could have been, in love for the first time. He 
controlled himself, however, and followed his com- 
panions to the billiard-room, where the colonel 
and Tonayrion were soon engaged in a game, of 
which Felix marked the points. Servian watched 
them for a few moments, with feigned interest, 
and then slipping qnietlj away, descended to the 
garden. 

Estelle was walking in an avenue of chestnut- 
trees, which lead from the park to the house, bor- 
dered on one side by the lawn, and on the other 
by a wall, which formed the enclosure. At the 
sight of -her former lover advancing towards her 
with eager step, she put on a cold look, calculated 
to dissipate any foolish illusion that he might en- 
tertain. Servian remarked her change of counte- 
nance ; the smile on his lips disappeared immedi- 
ately, and his face wore only an expression of 
polite and impassive gravity. 

" I have come in obedience to your orders," said 
he, bowing. 

" To prevent any false interpretation being put 
upon my request," replied the lady, " I ought to 
tell you at once, that the affair about which I wish 
to speak to you concerns neither you nor myself." 

" I know that already," answered Servian, with 
respectful dignity ; " it is useless to forbid me a 
hope, which I have not." 

^^ It concerns M. Felix ; do you know that he is 
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going to fight with M. Tonayrion f" rejoined the 
young widow. 

" I know it, madame.'' 

" Then I have nothing to say to yon, for cer- 
• tainly yon will prevent this dnel." 

" Why shonld I prevent it?" asked he, with the 
'greatest composnre. 

" "Why 1" cried Madame Canssade, " a dnel in 
which yonr nephew may be killed 1" 

'^ That is a danger that he will meet more than 
once in his life ; this time he submits to it without 
having sought it. If Felix had done wrong, I 
would use aU my power to make him acknowledge 
it, instead of encouraging him in it; but so far 
from that, it is he who was insulted. He is right, 
then, to demand reparation, and I have not the 
wish to oppose it." 

"Insulted, did you say? Can a child be in- 
sulted ?» 

" Felix is not a child, madame." 

" Child or not, it is impossible for him to think 
seriously of fighting." 

" I can assure you, madame, on the contrary, 
that nothing is more serious than his resolution. It 
is useless for me to try to alter it, and you, your- 
self, to say truth, would have no better success, I 
think." 

"We shall see that," said Estelle, smiling 
proudly. " I can comprehend how M. Felix al- 
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lowB himdelf to be cftrried away by the impetaos- 

ity, natural to his age ; but you, sir, no one can 
accuse you of imprudence or temerity. Are you 
not frightened by the monstrous inequality of sach 
a duel?" 

*' To be frightened by it, I must see it" 

" Ton think, then, that M. Tonayrion and yoor 
nejJiew are well-matched?" 

^^ I think them unequally matched, on the con- 
trary." 

" Explain yourself," said Estelle, pettishly. 

Servian gave her a penetrating look. " Permit 
me to ask you a single question," said he : ^^ How 
do you know that M. Tonayrion and Felix intend 
to fight?" 

"He told me himself," replied the young lady. 

"FeKx?" 

"No, M. Tonayrion." 

Servian smiled in silence. "And no doubt," 
added he, "M. Tonayrion knows and approves 
the step which you have this moment 4eigned to 
take?? 

Estelle looked at her former lover haughtily 

" I need the authority of no one for doing what 
Beems to me humane and just. It is true, that 
after drawing from M. Tonayrion an account of 
this deplorable quarrel, I have succeeded in making 
him listen to reason ; if I have not the same suc- 
cess witii you, do you know what I shall think?" 
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" What Tdll yon think, madame ?" 

Madame .Canssade recalled in time her ofSce of 
ambassadress, to keep .back the sarcasm she was 
jnst abont to ntter. 

" What matters it to yon ?" said she, snddenly 
throwing into her glance the disdain that she 
wished not to express otherwise. 

" Since yon refuse to answer me, permit me to 
do it for yon," said Servian, with the same imper- 
turbable calmness; "if yon do not succeed in 
yonr mission of peace, yon will think that M. 
Tonayrion is as much superior to me in wisdom 
Itnd docility, as yon have before considered him in 
courage and all chivalrous virtu^es." 

A little confused at seeing her thoughts so well 
divined, EsteUe concealed her embairassment un- 
der an affectation of playfulness. 

" As you are a sorcerer," replied she, " tell me 
who comes behind you." 

Servian turned, and perceived Felix advancing* 
with an air of hesitation. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

HiB BiiBpicions aroused hj the manner in whicli 
his uncle had left the billiard-room, Felix seized 
the first opportunity to slip out himself; and when 
he found the lady of his thoughts alone with Ser- 
vian, in a place which, by its retired situation, 
seemed wonderfully adapted to the most confiden- 
tial interview, he felt a sudden pang of that vague 
jealousy, which is the inseparable companion of 
first love. However, notwithstanding his wish to 
^terrupt a t6te-a-t€te, that looked so suspicious, 
perhaps he would not have dared to take that lib- 
erty, if a friendly sign from Madame Caussade 
had not invited him to approach. The young 
widow was dissatisfied with the turn which the 
conversation had taken, without knowing why. 
She suddenly decided to admit to it a third party, 
who certainly had a right to that favor ; and she 
resolved to try on him, without delay, the power, 
that Servian had the irreverence to doubt. 
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" Your arrival is apropoe," said she to Felix, as 
he came near ; " we were just speaking of you.'* 

" Of me, madame ?" said Cambier, looking at 
her with astonishment. 

" We were talking of your grave quarrel with 
M. Tonayrion," replied Estelle, jestingly; "do 
yon know that you see in me a dove bearing an 
olive branch? I cannot bear to have a frivolous 
dispute disturb the harmony that has existed until 
now between two persons, made to esteem each 
other. I have abeady scolded M. Tonayrion suf- 
ficiently, who, I know, and he himself acknow- 
ledges, has done all the wrong ; I hope to have 
only praise to bestow on you. Ton must know 
that your adversary makes to you, through me, the 
most formal and complete apology ; you see that 
my treaty of peace needs only your signature. 
"Will you give it to me ?" 

She held out her hand to Felix, who, instead of 
signing the peace upon it, with his lips, threw his * 
head back, as if he were in dread of yielding to 
the temptation. 

"Madame," said he, gravely, "in any other 
circumstances, I should esteem myself happy to 
obey you ; but now, it is impossible ; I have been 
insulted !" 

" No, you are mistaken ; you attribute to M. 
Tonayrion an intention, which he never had. A 
man of your age ought not attach so much import- 
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aiM^e tag few hasty words, that a child aloMt conld 
take offence at I" 

<^A child!" cried Felix, whg^ seeing in this 
word a personality, never heard it calmly. 

^< Yes, I repeat it," said Estelle, hastening to 
appease the youth's indignant pride ; ^^ none but 
children wonld be vexed at such a trifle, and it ia 
precisely because you are a man that I believe I 
can appeal to your reason." 

> '^ What you regard as a trifle, is to my eyes an 
outrage, calling for blood." 

" What foUy 1 what extravagance !" 

<( Do you not know, then, madame, that this 
man has had the insolence to snatch from my 
bosom the rose that you gave me ?" 

<' Was that all ?" said Madame Caussade, with 
a charming smile; ''the action was very blamsr 
ble, to be sure, but the injury is not without rem- 
edy ; there are more roses in the world." 
• With these words, she went to a rose-bush and 
gathered a flower, with which she proceeded to 
decorate Felix. He coidd no otherwise repel the 
gift, or the white soft hand that for an instant 
touched his breast, as it adjusted the stem of the 
rose in his button-hole, than by the quickened 
beating of his heart. 

" You may wear it in all confidence ; nobody, I 
assure you, will have the temerity to touch it," 
said she to him at the same time« 
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^ Thej shall take my life first/' answered he, in 
a tone scarcely articulate. 

Estelle observed the youth's emotion, and 
thought herself victorious. 

" Now this great evil is repaired, you will not 
refuse me what I ask?" she urged, with insinua- 
ting sweetness. 

'^ What have you asked of me, madamet" said 
Felix, as if awaking from a dream. 

'^ Peace I" said she, extending her hand a second 
time. 

"WithM. Tonayrionf If ever I" cried he, ve- 
hemently I ^^ your kindness cannot efface his inso- 
lence. When I remember — ^" 

^ Eemember only that I am a woman ; a child 
might be insensible to the solicitations of a woman, 
but a man, — and you are a man,— cannot resist 
them without discourtesy." 

" But, madame, when M. Tonayrion — ^" 
"Hink no more of M. Tonayrion, but of me ; 
it is I who speak to you, I, who appeal to your 
reason ; I, who entreat you ; I, who offer you my 
hand ; will you decide to give me yours ?" 

Unable longer to resist that entreating voice, 
that eloquent smile, Felix held out his hand, which 
Estelle instantly seized. 

" You give me your word of honor to forget 
this childish quarrel, and to live with M. Tonay- 
rion as you have done," said she. 
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" How much you require of me, madame 1'' an- 
swered he, doubtfully, attempting faintly to- with- 
draw his hand. 

" I require nothing, but I beseech you to grajit 
me this," said the lady, as a last argument, fixing 
upon him eyes, that might have made the angels 
envious. 

Felix could not withstand that irresistible look ; 
he timidly bowed his head, and answered so lo"w, 
that it was hardly possible to hear him. 

" Madame, I will obey you." 

"Very well I" cried Estelle, pressing his hand, 
in recompense, "that is acting like a man. You 
are as courteous as brave, and 1 am contented with 
you. Now, Monsieur le chevalier de la Bose^ we 
will detain you no longer ; you may continue your 
walk." 

This unforeseen conclusion completed the embar- 
rassment of Felix. He bowed, and retired in great 
confusion, and without uttering a word in reply, 
or glancing at his uncle, as, indeed, he had avoided 
doing throughout the conversation. 

Servian loved his nephew, and consequently 
he dreaded for him the chances of a duel. Li 
affording him an occasion to display his skill as a 
marksman, as well as in praising his talent in 
fencing, he had no other object than to make his 
antagonist desire a peaceful conclusiom to the 
quaiTel. The event having shown the justness of 
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his calculations, he judged it useless to persist in 
a rigid pimctilioTisness, as to the reparation, to 
which Madame Canssade lent the aid of her gra- 
cious and all-powerful diplomacy. M. Tonayrion's 
apology was not less explicit and positive, though 
presented in rather irregular style. Servian had 
advised his nephew to accept it in any case ; but 
when he saw Estelle charged with themission, he 
thought the negotiation in such good hands that 
he withdrew from having any part in it ; know- 
ing well that the prayers of a pretty woman have 
always more influence oyer a youth of eighteen 
than the reasonings of an uncle. 

As soon as FeUx was out of hearing, Madame 
Canssade turned towards the man of forty. 

"Well, sir 1^' she said to him, triumphantly. 

Servian bowed and smiled. "I acknowledge 
that I was wrong to doubt your power," replied 
he ; " it is the first time I have ever done so, and 
it shall be the last. Now, I believe that everything 
is possible to you ; everything, even — ►" 

^^ Even ?" repeated Estelle, seeing that he did 
not finish the sentence. 

" Even to endowing M. Tonayrion, in reality, 
with the heroism, that your imagination has hith« 
erto invested him with." 

The young widow blushed with a feeling of 
mingled annoyance and satisfaction. This double 
emotion is easily explained. Does it not often 

5 
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happen that a woman^ placed between two rival 
lovers, is pained by insinuations of which one is 
the object, while she finds the jealousy that these 
insinuations betray not unpleasing to her ? 

"I have remarked already that M. Tonayrion 
has not the happiness to please you-," said she, 
smiling equivocally. " It is true that he did wrong 
to your nephew, but that wrong is repaired ; as to 
yourself, I see not that you have reason to com- 
plain ; and yet you look as if you could not bear 
him I What has. he done to you ?" 

Servian showed Madame Caussade by his grave 
and earnest look, that he did not wish to be drawn, 
for an instant, into the hypocritical discussion, in 
which she sought to ensnare him. 

" Listen to me, madame," said he, with an affec- 
tionate gravity that resembled rather the tender- 
ness of a father, than the passion of a lover; "I 
have not solicited this interview, but as you have 
granted it to me, suffer me to profit by it, by offer- 
ing you a word of advice. Forget that I ever 
loved you, and that I ever asked your hand ; see 
in me only an old friend of your father, a man 
whose friendship for you is always assured, though 
you may affect to despise it. I am going to give 
you a proof of it, at the risk of increasing the 
aveirsion you already appear to feel towards me. 
You intend, they tell me, to marry M. Tonay- 
rion—" 
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« Who told yon that ?" interrupted Estelle, with 
curiosity, 

"No matter! Ton have ill-treated me for 
several days ; and perhaps, in my place, another 
person* might feel resentment. For myself, I feel, 
that had you done me more harm still, I could not 
hate you. If' it were possible for me to harbor 
. one bitter thought against you, I might rejoice in 
this marriage ; but I love you, Estelle, even yet, 
and in seeing myself revenged I should be too 
unhappy 1" 

" "What a solemn tone I what gloomy prognos- 
tics !" cried Madame Caussade, aflFecting gaiety ; 
" you believe, then, that if I marry M. Tonayrion, 
I shaU e2:pose myself to becoming the most unfor- 
tunate of women ?" 

" Your happy disposition wiU preserve you al- 
ways, I hope, from excessive grief, but between 
the two CTixemities of a sorrowful existence, and 
the ideal happiness of which you dream, there are 
many steps." 

"And you dread to see me resting on the 
lowest step of the ladder!" returned she, laughing. 

" What I fear for you," replied Servian, tender- 
ly, " is the loss of those illusions that give to you 
a charm so fresh and seducing. You are under 
one of those .deceptions, which leave the heart 
more void and desolate, than even misfortune 
itself could do. Your rich imagination clothes 
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with gold and purple the meanest objects that 
come in its way : it is thus that M. Tonayrion is now 
a hero to you. But are you sure that this heroism 
is not more in your head than in his -heart ? Are 
you sure that the feathers of this peacock, whose 
tail you admire so much, are so well secured, that 
a matrimonial trial will not draw them out one by 
one : to-day his good sense, to-morrow his amia- 
bility, and the day after his courage ?" 

" Here, I stop you," interrupted Estelle ; " no man 
being perfect, I do not warrant the excellence of 
M. Tonayrion. On the other side, you have too 
much intelligence, to permit me to compare him 
to you in that respect ; bnt as to his courage, that 
feather, to use your metaphor, adheres too tightly 
for any to pluck it away." 

" And if I should pluck it off ?" 

" You 1" cried the young widow, with a burst of 
merriment. 

"I. If I should overturn your hero from his 
pedestal?" 

Madame Caussade could explain the strangeness 
of this proposal only by supposing that jealousy 
had turned the head of her old lover. This idea 
touched her. 

" Let us talk of other things," said she, with a 
benevolence rendered more meritorious by her 
natural inclination to be sarcastic. "Though I do 
not like advice, I acknowledge the rightof an old 
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Mend to offer it, even when I have not asked it of 
him. But, to leave the vague and mystjerious, for 
I prefer the positive, whatever you may say to 
the contrary; do you know any circumstances, 
any facts, in* a word, which ought to prevent a 
lady from marrying M. Tonayrion ?" 

'< To my eyes, the obstacle is in himself," said 
Servian. 

"Your eyes are not mine," answered Estelle 
coldly. 

" I know it, madame. It is then certain that 
one- or the other of us does not see aright If this 
marriage takes place, Heaven grant that it is II" 

"I am to conclude from aU this, I supjpose, 
that you would not advise me to marry M. 
Tonayrion." 

"If you were purchasing a set of diamonds, 
and a friend should say to you : ^ These stones that 
you admire are only paste,' would you buy the 
diamonds without testing their genuineness?" 

"Ton speak only in metaphor," exclaimed 
Estelle, jestiDgly : "just now it was the feathers 
of the peacock, and now it is precious stones. 
I am again obliged to translate. You wish to say 
that marriage is a serious thing, which ought not 
to be entered upon lightly ; and that among hus- 
bands, diamonds are rare, while the counterfeits 
of diamonds abound. I knew that long ago, sir. 
Your advice is superfluous; I thank you for it. 
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however, for I do not doubt that it was dictated 
by kindness. But reassure yourself : I promise 
you to bring to the choice of a husband as much 
deliberation as to the choice of a necklace. What- 
ever idea you may have of my frivolity and 
heedlessness, you may recollect that I do know 
how to reflect upon occasion. I have not given 
you, I think, reason to suppose that my consent 
was a thing so very easUy obtained 1" 

This bitter allusion to the rejection which 
Servian had suflfered a short time before, ended 
the conversation. Madame Oaussade avoided- any 
reply from her old adorer by a short and cold 
farewell, and walked immediately towards the 
house. 

" Does she love him ?" asked Servian of him- 
self, when she had disappeared. ^^ Shall such 
beauty, intelligence, grace, become the conquest 
of this swaggering fellow? No! I will unmask 
him, though I should gain in return, for the 
service, only ingratitude 1" 

Just as he made this resolution, Estelle, in spite 
of the calm appearance she had aflfected to feel, still 
had at the bottom of her heart a doubt until then 
unknown. 

" There is reason in what M. Servian has just 
said, though jealousy renders his opinion suspi- 
cious," thought she to herself. "What pleases me 
in M. Tonayrion, is an intrepidity carried even 
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to heroism. I beKeve in it ; but wliat proof of it 
have I r 

At the same time, Felix Oambier was meditat- 
ing in the park. "This woman, if she wished, 
could make me leap from the tower of Notre- 
Dame. Love is a beautiful thing, but it ought 
not to be carried to weakness ; and, just now, I 
was weak, very weak : my tmcle, who does not 
like me to fight, will take care' not to tell me so ; 
but, in truth, I am sure, he will think that I want 
firmness. "Well ! I have sworn not to pursue this 
quarrel, and I will keep my word. - But let M. 
Tonayrion walk straight, or I will yet make him 
pay, at the same time, capital and interest." 
. The handsome Kaoul's heroism was thus 
threatened with a triple trial; the next day 
afforded Estelle a singular opportunity to begin 
hers. 



CHAPTEE Vm. 

We have already said that M. Herbelin's park 
adjoined the forest of Compidgne, from which it 
was separated by a ditch, bordered by a hedge in 
rather bad condition. Outside of this enclosure 
was placed a line of traps and snares, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the havoc made daily upon the 
colonel's property by the hare, and rabbits, and 
sometimes even by the larger game of the -forest. 
The next day, after the circumstances related in 
the last chapter, Felix went early with his dog to 
hunt. After beating the wood for some time, 
without success, he was returning to the house 
rather dissatisfied, when, as he passed the hedge, 
he discovered in one of the traps an object that 
suddenly consoled him for his ill-luck in hunting. 
It was a wolf, of large size, rough hide, fierce eyes, 
and bloody mouth. The creature seemed desper- 
ate, as animals usually are, when caught in that 
way ; he rose up, sprang forward, and struggled 
violently to get out of the ditch, into which he 
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had unfortunately fallen. Felix's spaniel had no 
sooner scented this dreadful game than he howled 
and ran off. The wolf, at this sound, redoubled 
Lis efforts to escape, and leaped so furiously, that 
Felix, who had come very near the edge of the 
hole, drew back involuntarily. 

"That infernal beating of my heart again," said 
the young hunter to himself, with vexation ; " it 
is decreed that I shall never have courage at the 
first sight of danger ; the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion is developed in me, in a degree really odious 
and ignoble." 

Having overcome his emotion, he loaded his 
gun, and leaned over^to shoot this devourer of 
lambs, who ceased his struggles, and crouched 
down at this demonstration. Felix then examined 
the depth of the trap, and seeing that the escape 
of the captive was impossible, it seemed to him 
ungenerous to kill an enemy so defenceless. He 
spar^ his life, and proceeded quickly to the house. 
Breakfast was nearly over as he entered the room. 

" Ta/rde vendentHtcs ossaj^ said the colonel to 
him. 

" We waited for you more than a quarter of an 
hour," said Madame Caussade; "no doubt you 
were unwilling to quit the hunt until your game- 
bag was filled ?" 

"To hold the game that I have found, a sack 
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would be necessary, not a game-bag," answered 
Felix, looking important. 

" What game ?•' asked several voices at once ; 
" a buck, a fox, or a wild boar?" 

" A wolf, an enormous wolf, that has fallen into 
a trap near the grave of the Cossack." 

" A wolf!" cried Madame Caussade, "you have 
not killed it, I hope?" 

" Is not the life of a prisoner sacred?" inquired 
the pupil of Saint Cyr. 

" Indeed 1" said M. Herbelin, " I did not expect 
to hear the rights of men applied to a wolf. What 
shall be done to it, if not kill it ?" 

" Keep it, father 1" cried Estelle, with animation. 
" Let us put it in a cage, opposite Mustapha's ken- , 
nel. M. Felix, be quick, and finish breakfasting. 
I am eager to see your wolf. Does he look fierce ?" 

" I found him amiable enough ; Pyrame, I think, 
had another opinion ; sas soon as he scented him, 
the coward ran away, without regarding me." 

"Do you seriously wish to keep it?" inquired 
the colonel of his daughter ; " what has poor Mus- 
tapha done, that you should wish to give him such 
a neighbor ?" 

" Mustapha grows lazy and sleepy ; it will wake 
him up," replied she. " People mate pets of par- 
rots and apes ; why should not we keefp a wolf? 
It is less common." 

" So be it ; but do you think that the aforesaid 
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wolf will allow himself to be taken from the trap 
and put into a cage, without making use of his 



"They should muzzle him," said Tonayrion, 
carelessly. 

"Will you muzzle him?" asked the colonel, 
looking incredulous. 

" Why not ? a wolf is not as savage as a bear ?" 

"You have then muzzled a bear?" exclaimed 
Madame Caussade, laughing. 

"I have done it," replied Eaoul, jestingly. 
** Once at a village fair, the proprietor of a menage- 
rie let one of his company, a brown bear, escape, 
just as the people were gathered around. Amuse- 
ment, of course, was changed to alarm.. Men, 
women, and children, even the national guard, 
and some gend'armes, took flight immediately." 

" Except yourself?" interrupted Estelle. 

"Except myself," returned he, smiling; "I 
thought it a little too ridiculous to show alarm at 
such an animal. I stood still and waited for him ; 
at a short distance from me, he rose up and opened 
his arms to embrace me. I dodged one side to 
avoid the hugging, and quickly encased his mouth 
in a shako which one of the national guard had 
dropped, when he ran off. And here was my bear 
metamorphosed into a citizen soldier. He found 
it a bad business. He turned and twisted his head, 
and snuffled, and tried in vain to get rid of his 
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head-dress., I held the shako fast, and did not re- 
move this new kind of muzzle nntil the animal 
was secure in his cage again. He is probably the 
first of his race who has ever worn the tri-colored 
cockade." 

" Stuff!" said Felix to himself, swallowing in 
haste a piece of pie. " I believe no more in this 
bear, than I do in the ghosts, and the robbers, he 
amused us with lately." 

" Make haste, M. Felix," exclaimed Estelle, 
looking impatient, " do you not see that we are 
waiting, for you ?" 

The young man obeyed, at the risk of strangling 
himself. An instant after, they all arose from the 
table, and went out together to visit the captive 
wolf, except the colonel, who preferred to remain 
in the house on account of his rheumatism. At 
the sight of the curious group, that suddenly sur- 
rounded his place of confinement, the wolf stopped 
his useless efforts to escape, and shrank to one cor- 
ner with alarm. 

" And this animal you call ferocious 1" exclaim- 
ed Madame Gaussade, noticing the crouching atti- 
tude of the captive ; " a small dog might look 
more dreadful ; Mustapha could strangle him in a 
minute." 

" I doubt that, madame," observed Servian. 

"What do you not doubt?" asked the lady 
scornfully. 
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" For myself, madame," said Tonayrion, " I am 
of your opinion. The wolf has always appeared 
to me to enjoy an unmerited reputation. What is 
he, after aUl A wild dog, nothing more. He 
might make a lamb tremble, but that he can 
frighten men is more than I can comprehend." 

" ArmBd with a sword or dagger, a man ought 
not to fly from any wild beast," said Felix senten- 
tiously. 

"A sword 1 a dagger I" laughingly exclaimed 
the valiant Baoul; ^^such an arsenal might be 
necessary to defend oneself against a tiger or 
rhinoceros ; but, to kill this pitiful animal does not 
need so much ceremony : a mere kick would put 
him beyond doing harm." ^ 

" You should hav^ been bom a shepherd," said 
Estelle : ^^ your flock would have been well guarded ; 
for you would not have feared to attack a wolf, 
even unarmed." 

" I cannot swear to that, ' madame," replied 
Tonayrion with an air of simplicity. "Who 
knows 1 I would Jiave run away, perhaps. Once, 
it^s true, I did fight a lion ; but one does not feel 
equally courageous every day." 

" You have, then, fought a lion ?" said Madame 
Caussade and Felix at the same time. 

"Without arms?" added Servian, with a well 
feigned surprise. 
, " It is useless to say that the scene took place in 
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Africa," answered Raoul, in a tone that miglit 
liave given an air of truthfulness to the most 
fabulous recital. "Several officers, with some 
colonists, and myself, were out on a himting 
party, in the neighborhood of Mount Atlas. We 
found ourselves, at the end of three days, at the 
entrance of a desert valley of burning sand. 
Suddenly, a terrific roaring was heard in the 
distance : ' A lion I' was the general cry. You 
may judge how quickly our fatigue and thirst 
were forgotten, and how our ardor was rekindled. 
Everybody examined his arms,, and then we 
galloped off. Thanks to my horse, and perhaps 
also to my spurs, I was soon taking the lead, two 
or -three hundred feet in advance of my com- 
panions. What did I suddenly see between two 
rocks ? The lion in person, a monstrous creature, 
that might have swallowed this wolf at one mouth- 
ful. To see me, to growl, to shake his mane, and 
rush upon me, was only, for him, the work of half 
a second. Two balls, which I fired at him, did 
not stop him a moment. My horse reared in his 
fright, and then fell over on the sand, drawing me 
down in his fall. The lion, probably thinking my 
flesh more savory than that of my beast, then fell 
upon me, with open mouth, showing a throat 
that, I must admit, seemed as large and deep and 
flaming as the opening of an oven. I had one leg 
under my horse, and my position was becoming 
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every moment more critical. I drew out my 
yatagan, and plunged it desperately into the 
throat which was on the point of devouring me. If 
the lion shut his jaws, I was sure now to lose my 
arm ; but, fortunately, I saw the danger before I 
struck, and, by a sudden movement of my hand, 
instead of burying the blade in his throat directly, 
I tamed it vertically. The lion tried to bite, as I 
Iiad expected ; and, as he did so, he brought his 
tongue upon the point, and his palate upon the 
bandle of the yatagan. While he was trying to 
spit out this new, sort of fish-hook, I withdrew my 
band, and seizing a pistol from my saddle, quietly 
blew out his brains. And this is the history of 
my fight with his leonine majesty." 

'^ That manoeuvre with the yatagan seems to me 
profoundly ingenious," remarked Servian, with 
perfect gravity; "if I recollect aright, Roland 
employed some such artifice to overcome the giant 
of the Isle of Ebude." 

" No matter," returned Raoul, dryly ; " I do not 
claim the merit of inventing it. What is quite 
certain, is that my lion's skin figures, beside my 
bed, as a carpet, in my sleeping chamber at home, 
at this moment." 

Estelle had felt the kind of uneasiness which 
the failure of a poor singer gives a good-natured 
listener, during the recital of this adventure, 
worthy of the Arabian nights. 
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"He relates too mnchl" said she fco herself; 
" and his wonderful stories happen to no one but 
himself. It is evident that M. Servian does not 
credit a word of this; and this httle Felix is 
biting his lips to keep from laughing." 

The young widow felt that she shared Ihe 
incredulity, which she read upon the faces of 
both uncle and nephew, without wishing it. The 
thoughtless infatuation, that M. Tonayripn's real 
or imaginary heroism had hitherto inspired in 
her, now gave place to a suspicion, that only 
waited an opportunity to manifest itself. Or 
rather, we should say, that the doubts, which had 
entered her mind the evening before, were con- 
firmed and increased at this moment. 

" If he lies 1" thought she to herself, scrutinizing 
his features by stealth. 

Madame Caussade had in her character a fiery, 
and almost manlike determination, that rendered 
uncertainty intolerable to her : that moving sand, 
where the i^teps of irresolute souls are sure to halt, 
but where energetic spirits push forward, even at 
the risk of falling iixto an abyss. To clear away 
the doubt which she had just seriously entertained 
for the first time, seemed to her as urgent as 
necessary. Thought she : " One of two things is 
true : either he Ues, and of that I will assure 
myself ; or he speaks the truth, and, in that case, 
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M. Servian's incredulity is an impertinence that 
deserves punishment." 

For Estelle to conceive a project, was to execute 
it. Habituated from infancy to obeying her 
caprices, rather than those vulgar rules of pro- 
priety, which ordinarily control women, she acted 
without deliberation, and from inspiration of the 
moment. This inspiration, usually excellent, some- 
times adventurous, at this instant led her into an 
act of temerity, which we should not dare to 
relate, if we had not already taken care to say 
that Madame Caussade was young, pretty, animat- 
ed, charming, and what is more than all, a widow. 
From all these circumstances, perhaps, she had a 
right to regard as simple and ordinary a freak, 
that, indulged by a disagreeable old maid, a res- 
pectable matron, or a mother of a family, vir- 
tuously homely, would have appeared extravagant, 
not to say monstrous. 

Since she had acknowledged the necessity of 
sotmding the heroism of Eaoul, to ascertain if it 
were of gold or lead, the young lady had been 
silent, and absent-minded, like one revolving in 
her mind some extraordinary design. She walk- 
ed carelessly to the edge of the trap, and leaning 
over it, almost involuntarily provoked the prison- 
er, by shaking her cambric handkerchief over 
his head. Suddenly, feigning to be alarmed by a 
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qtiick movement of the animal, she let go of the 
handkerchief, which fell into the ditch. 

"My handkerchief 1" cried she; "that horrid 
beast will eat my handkerchief I" at the same time 
•giving Tonayrion a look, such as the beautiful An- 
gelique might have bestowed upon her lover Eo- 
land, when she sent him to destroy the gardens of 
Falerine. There was but one way to understand 
that look, or to obey it ; and that was to lescp into 
the ditch. The valiant Kaoul did nothing of the 
kind ; perhaps his intelligence, or perhaps his cour- 
age failed him. Instead of going heroically to 
snatch the handkerchief from the wolf, who had 
just seized it, he looked around on all sides, and 
at length discovered a rod leaning against the 
hedge, which he ran to fetch. 

As she saw to what a prudent expedient her 
lover had recourse, Estelle's favor was instantly 
changed to aversion. 

" llie trial is made," thought she ; " the mask 
has fallen, and the hero has disappeared I" 

Unconsciously she turned towards Servian. He, 
accustomed to reading the heart of the young 
widow, had already divined the whole, and he 
smiled maliciously; for the discomfiture of a rival 
is always agreeable, even when one can hope to 
gain nothing by it. 

"It appears," said he, with scornful gravity, 
" that this gentleman, who takes a lion with a 
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fish-hook, wishes also to fish for wolves with a 
Kne!" 

Madame Caussade, instead of laughing at this 
witticism, made an impatient gestnre, and turned 
angrily away. This movement brought her face 
to face witkFelix, who for sometime had regarded 
her with a passionate - air, all unnoticed by her. 
Kow, as she looked upon him, such passion burned 
in the dark eyes of the future officer, his face ex- 
pressed absolute devotion, his manner such proud 
resolution, that the young widow, who the evening 
Tbefore had treated him as a child, for the fitrst time 
saw in him a man. 

" What a determined air he has I" thought she ; 
" he, I am sure, would not need a stick to bring 
me back my handkerchief !" 

Some wicked spirit whispered in her ear at this 
moment : 

" What humiliation for M. Eaoul, if this young 
man, whom he scorns, should prove himself braver 
than he I" 

Without reflecting, Estelle cast on Felix a gentle 
^and bewitching glance ; and then yielding to an 
irresistible temptation, she turned her eyes quick 
as lightning towards the ditch. 
* It was the second time that Felix had received 
such a look from the lady. Struck with a sudden 
dimness of sight, overcome, trembling, startled as 
by an electric shock, he thought he saw heaven 
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opened to his yifiion. This ecstasy soon' became 
frenzy. Under the fascination of that powerful 
glance, our sqnire sprang np into a knight. Felix 
felt as if he Jiad the form of a giant, the heart of 
a lion, the arm of a Hercules, and in a transport 
of frantic heroism he leaped into the.trap. 

" Felix 1'^ cried Servian, angrily, while Estelle, 
already repenting, gave a cry of terror. 

A clap of thunder cotdd not more have sur- 
prised the ferocious animal, than this unexpected 
intrusion. Leaving the handkerchief, which he 
had torn in pieces, he seated himself in one corner^ 
and remained motionless, only showing to the rash 
intruder a double row of sharp teeth, which, for 
lack of flesh to devour, he gnashed together, con- 
vulsively. At the sight of this frightful- mouth, 
that seemed already to taste, in anticipation, its 
feast upon his body, Felix lost three-quarters of 
his exaltation of feeling. 

A much more prosaic emotion succeeded the 
heroic intoxipation that had filled his brain. In- 
stead of moving, he stood still facing his terrific 
adversary, his back leaning against the side of 
the ditch, his respiration suspended, his limbs 
trembling, his eyes fixed, and heart palpitating. 

" Give me your hand," said Servian, who seeing 
him grow pale, knelt down at the edge of the 
bank to aid him in getting out. 

" If I do not restore this handkerchief, I am a 
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disbonored man," said the youth to himself, his 
cotirage, almost extinguished, rekindling at the 
breath of vanity. " They will think I am afraid ; 
and if I die in the attempt, I will prove the con- 
traitf." 

. With his eyes iSxed on the infuriated beast, he 
leaned slowly down to pick up the handkerchief; 
iiardly had he touched it, before the wolf sprang 
upon him, and bit his arm and breast. Felix tried 
in vain to defend himself; in an instant he was 
thrown down, and in spite of his cravat, he felt in 
his neck the teeth of his terrible foe. 

Before Madame Caussade could scream again, 
Servian had leaped into the trap. He seized the 
wolf by the nape of the neck, with incredible 
strength, tore him from above Felix, and threw 
him upon his side. Then placing his knee upon 
him, in such a way as to hold him down, he caught 
his throat with both hands, and choked him, so 
that he soon showed more tongue than teeth. 

Estelle did not faint, as a weak wondan might 
have done ; instead of that, she took off the cord, 
that formed her girdle, and made a running-knot 
in it, with wonderful promptitude. Then throw- 
ing it down to them, 

" Here," said she to Felix, who had just risen 
to his feet ; " aid your uncle to strangle him !" 

But one must understand such an order, before 
it can be obeyed; and Felix, stunned by the 
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struggle he had just gone through with, listened 
without comprehending, and looked without see- 
ing. Servian, whose presence of mind never 
abandoned him, held the wolf with one hand, and 
with the other picked up the cord. With a dex- 
terity that might have done honor to* the slave of , 
a seraglio, he passed it around the throat of the 
animal, already half dead, and drew it in without 
mercy, his foot on the head of his victim, .whose 
agony was short. In less than a minute all was 
over. The wolf yielded up liis wolfish spirit, which 
fled indignant to the Tartarus, reserved for the de- 
stroyers of helpless lambs ; while his body remain- 
ed Ufeless at the side of the trap ; its throat 
decorated with a sUk cord, that might sometime 
have served as a funeral cravat to some pacha of 
few or many tails. 

The execution finished, Servian approached Fe- 
lix, who seemed ready to faint, and opened anx- 
iously his blood-stained vest. He found a wound, 
large but not deep, which he immediately stanched 
with Estelle's handkerchief. 

" You have only received a scratch," said he to 
him. " Come, compose yourself 1 they are looldng 
at you I" 

The young man raised his head, and saw Mad- 
ame Caussade, whose eyes were fixed on Servian, 
with an expression of unutterable astonishment. 
Kear her was the handsome Baoul, the pole in his 
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hand, appearing rather embarrassed by the part 
he bad taken in the scene, though affecting to 
look more than ever superb and triumphant. 

Ashamed of betraying his emotion before such 
witnesses, Felix gathered all his energy, and at- 
tempted to leap out of the ditch ; but his strength 
failed, and he fell back. 

" Let me get out first," said his tmcle to him ; 
and Servian, with a vigorous spring, reached the 
.bank above. He instantly held out his hand to 
Eelix, who, thanks to this assistance, at length suc- 
ceeded in leaving the narrow battle-field where he 
bad nearly found his death. 

" Oh, Heaven I is he dangerously wounded ?" 
asked the young widow, in an agitated voice. 

Servian gave her one freezing look, and present- 
ing to her the torn handkerchief, with which he 
had stanched Felix's wound. 

" Madame," said he, " you should be satisfied ; 
there is blood on this handkerchief." 

Estelle, at this severe but just reproof, expe- 
rienced a confusion, that her pride had never known 
till then. She did not answer ; she blushed, and 
cast down her eyes; a moment afterwards, she 
raised her head, with a contrite air ; but Servian, 
whose eye she sought, had taken Felix in his arms, 
and bearing his burden as lightly as if the pupQ 
of Saint Cyr had been yet a child, he was walking 
with rapid strides towards the house. 
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"What did this little gentlemwi mean?" in- 
quired Tonayrion, frowning; " he allowed himself, 
I think, to give yon a moi'al lesson. Let him take 
care, or I will give him one in politeness I" 

Madame Canssade looked him in the face. 

" Leave this UtHe gentlemcm in peace," said she, 
smiling contemptnonsly, " he is not worthy of yonr 
anger ; " do me rather a service." 

" Speak, madame 1" exclaimed he eagerly. 

", Bring me my cord, which they have forgotten." 
Before she had finished speaking, Tonayrion had 
leaped into the trap. Estelle leaned towards him, 
whilst he was removing from the head of the wolf 
the silken cord that had just filled an office so^ dif- 
ferent from its proper and graceful destination. 

" Shall I tell you a wicked thought that has just 
come to me!" inquired she, gravely. 

Eaoul raised his head. 

" Declare it, madame," said he laughing, " wick- 
ed thoughts are generally very agreeable." 

"I hope mine wiU please you: this is it. I 
thought if the wolf should come to life, that you 
would find yourself ill at ease in that trap," 

" Charming 1 charming !" cried Tonayrion, forc- 
ing a laugh. 

"I believe, even, that you would be slightly 
frightened !"* 

" Delightftd I upon my word 1" 

" I think, indeed, that you have a wonderful 
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imagination, and I conld say to you as Dinazarde 
sajs to Sheherazade : ' Since yon are not asleep, 
relate to me one of those fine stories of bears and 
lions which yon tell so well*' " 

^^ Madame ! this joking is very witty, midonbt- 
edly ; but I declare that I do not nnderstand it." 

" You will nnderstand it," replied Madame 
Canssade, in a decided tone. ^'Hitherto, I have ta- 
ken you for a hero, at yonr own word ; hereafter, 
I shall judge you by yonr actions, and not by your 
words." 

The yoxmg widow walked oflf, without waiting 
for Tonayrion's reply, and soon disappeared behind 
the trees of the park. 

6 



CHAPTER IX. 

Afteb Estelle's departure, Tonayrion vented his 
wrath by giving the dead wolf a violent kick in 
the side. 

" There !" said he to himself, " this cursed beast 
will make me lose a splendid match I What in- 
fernal caprices women have! Who the deuce 
would have thought that this whimsical creature, 
when she let her handkerchief fall, wished to pro- 
cure herself the amusement of seeing me torn in 
pieces, as this little simpleton, Felix, came near 
being } And why have I talked about bears and 
lions? These oriental fables have turned her head, 
and now, to repair my error, perhaps I shall be 
obliged to fight, with my fists, the whole menage- 
rie of the Jardin des Plantes. Actions, said she 
are necessary, and not words. What does she 
mean .by actions? Prodigies of strength 1 new 
wonders of Hercules I K I allow her imagination 
to indulge itself, she will require, of me, as a wed« 
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ding-gift, one of the pacha of Egypt's mnstacheSi 
or one of Abd-el-EIader's teeth. The devil I There 
is urgent need pf my taking the initiatiye by some 
exploit very wonderful, and above all very authen- 
tic, if I wish to save myself from being called 
upon to leap from the roof of a six story honse, 
or from swallowing serpents; for, who knows 
what f oUy may enter her head, after the scene of 
to-day f Once married, I should know well how 
to keep these extravagances in order ; but until 
then, my business is to be her very humble slave. 
A dog's business it is, upon my word I" 

Thus meditating, the indignant Baoul walked 
slowly towards the house. After much thinking 
upon the best means of restoring his injured repu- 
tation for heroism, he conceived a project, the 
execution of which seemed to him not difficult, 
and unfiuling in succei^ He revolved it a long 
time in his mind, arranging the slightest details 
very attentively. Certain, at last, of having fore- 
seen every emergency, and left no room for the 
chances, that often disconcert the best matured 
plans, he wrot^ to M. Frederic Cluzel, a friend of 
his in Paris, a letter, the contents of which we 
withhold until the end of our story shall make 
known the result of it. 

While the aspirant to the hand of Madame 
Caussade was exerting all the resources of his im- 
agination to regain the ground ^which an incident, 
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apparently so trivial, had caused him to lose, Felix 
Cambier was a prey to a violent fever, on the bed 
to which his uncle had obliged him to retire, that 
they might the better examine his wonnds. The 
wolf's teeth had left only superficial traces, thanks 
to the prompt intervention of Servian. But though 
his wounds offered no danger, and his physical 
suffering was slight, yet he endured an agony of 
mind, that made his couch a bed of burning coals. 

" No more courage than a chicken I'' said he, la- 
mentably, in his delirium ; " I shall be a coward 
all my life. Let them give me a distaff, instead 
of a sword ! It was so easy — ^I had only to do as 
my uncle did, to take the wolf by his throat and 
strangle him ; but no, I let myself fall down, and 
be bled like a sheep ! How can any one, after 
this, wish me to enter Saint Cyr? And Madame 
Caussade, who saw me, — ^how she will despise me 1 
Coward I girl ! wretch that I am I" 

Felix's fever diminished towards evening, and 
he grew calmer. Servian, seeing him more tran- 
quil, quitted his bedside, with the hope that a 
night's rest would complete his restoration. He 
went early the next morning to see if the fever 
had returned ; but, to his great astonishment, he 
found the bed empty. Felix was gone. A letter 
on the table, addressed to Servian, showed him the 
cause of this sudden disappearance. 

" My dear uncle," said the youth, " do not let 
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my departure canse you any iiiiea8mes& If I hare 
not told you of it, it is because I dreaded your ob- 
servations, and especially your raillery. You 
would have treated as mere childishness the deep 
grief, which the remembrance of yesterday's 
weakness causes me. The more I reflect upon it, 
the more I feel that it is impossible for me to 
come before you or Madame Caussade, until I 
have proved myself worthy of your esteem. This 
proof, I hope, will not be long in coming ; but, 
•gain I repeat, have no anxiety on my account. 
Believe in my unalterable and respectful attach- 
ment. Felix." 

" What does this mad-cap mean to do ?" said 
Servian to himself, after reading the note ; ^i' what 
foUy 1 But how can I prevent it ? I see that his 
project cannot be very alarming, .after the care he 
has taken to re*assii!re me ; so it is useless to go 
after him; he will return to-morrow, perhaps; 
and, to tell the tmth, I shall like it quite as well 
if he does not Just as he is entering Saint Cyr, 
the society, of a woman, so fascinating as Estelle, 
might give him romantic ideas quite incompatible 
with serious study." 

A lover's jealousy had perhaps as large a share 
as an nucleus solicitude in the satisfaction which 
Servian felt in Felix's departure ; but he refused 
to acknowledge to himself a weakness that he 
thought unworthy of him. Until then, though he 
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had suffered more than once from Madame Catus- 
sade's condoct, yet at the bottom of his heart, lie 
had always felt for her that melancholy and tender 
indnlgence, which the most unreasonable caprices 
of a woman whom he loves inspire in a man of 
matnre age. Wild fancies, yarying humors, ro- 
mantic exaggerations, pride, despotic inclinations ! 
he had borne all, excused all, loved alL These 
thorny imperfections, according to him, were with- 
out root ; they sprang from the impetuosity of 
youth, and the exuberance of her imagination ; 
and to change them to durable flowers, they needed 
only the cultivation of an intelligent affection, such 
as Estelle, married young to an old man, had never 
yet encoimtered. 

^^ She has a giddy head, but an excellent heart," 
though he, whenever she tried his patience. 
" Spoiled by her father, spoiled by M. Gaussade, 
it is not astonishing that she is a little volatile and 
heedless. So many others, in her circumstances, 
would be utterly wicked I'* 

It is thus that Servian had hitherto justified his 
affection to his own* eyes ; but since the day be- 
fore he had felt this reasoning much shaken. 

"That a woman should use, and abuse her right 
to be capricious, I can comprehend," said he to 
himself ; " but voluntarily to expose the life of a 
man to certain death, was not that a cruel frolic, 
which nothing can excuse !" 
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Servian did not seek to conceal the vexations 
and sad impression that Estelle's inhumanity had 
caused ; and when they ijaet in the saloon, his cold 
and pierciDg glanee showed the young lady that 
she had in him, at that moment, rather a severe 
judge, than an indulgent admirer. 

Strange inconsistency of love 1 At the instant 
in which Servian revolted against his idol, and 
promised himself to abjure a worship that his rea? 
son condemned, Madame Caussade felt re-awaken 
in h^r soul a dormant aflfection, which for two 
years she had thought extinguished. Servian, ex- 
posing his life to save his nephew, had unexpect- 
edly taken to her eyes those martial proportions, 
without which the most upright, most virtuous, 
and even the most intellectual of men, would have 
seemed to her unworthy of being loved. Tonay- 
rion's prudent conduct, and Felix's nervous weak- 
ness, gave new lustre to this act of courage, ren- 
dered almost incredible by the remembrance of the 
attack upon the diligence. On comparing these 
facts, so very dissimilar, EsteUe knew not what 
opinion to rest upon. 

'^Was Servian a coward, or a hero? Either 
alternative seemed equally irreconcilable with the 
other. K he was a timid man, from whence came 
the bravery that had just led him to attack, un- 
armed, a vdld and ferocious animal ? If he was 
brave, on the contrary, how explain his cowardly 
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bearing in the presence of some miserable rob- 
bers ?" After vainly trying to solve these contra- 
dictions, Madame Canssade yielded to the belief 
towards which the secret inclinations of her soul 
attracted her, even unacknowledged to herself. 
The recent impression effaced, little by little, the 
old prejudice. She pleased herself with recapit- 
ulating the good qualities of her old lover. She 
saw they were numerous and capital : elevated 
in character, easy in manner, solid in judgment, 
indulgently kind, cultivated in mind, and uniting, 
by a rare chance, learning without pedantry to a 
faculty of enjoyment without frivolity; she re- 
cognized in Servian all kinds of merit. This 
enumeration finished, she could not help thinking 
supremely ridiculous the liking which that pre- 
sumptuous nonentity Eaoul Tonayrion had inspired 
in her, not long before. 

"My eyes were shut, or rather I was silly ,** 
said she to herself. " How is it possible that I 
have seriously fancied such a dandy, whose prin- 
cipal talent lies in tying his cravat ? K he was 
brave, at least 1 But is he even that? Certainly, 
his prudence, yesterday, gives me a right to doubt 
it." 

By one of those simultaneous tackings-about, 
of which the annals of passion offer more examples 
than one, the man of forty and the young widow 
had changed places : to him, now, belonged the 
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coldneee, tiie pride, the irony; to her, the gentle 
nees, the reserve, the patience. It would have 
been an axnnsing subject of study, to watch this 
play, where masculine' dignity, long subjugated 
by fendnine caprice, took a brilliant revenge. 
Servian foresaw, perhaps, a speedy return of 
amoronB weakness, and he hastened to display his 
present dissatisfaction. UntiFthen attacked, he 
became, in his turn, the aggressor. All Estelle's 
earcasms against effeminate men, he returned upon 
xnascnline women. He carried to pitiless excess^ 
his contempt for those amphibious creatures, who 
throw off the grace of one sex, to parody the 
energy of the other : the horsewomen and hun- • 
treeees, the swimmers and smokers, and those who 
have an armory instead of a boudoir, those who 
attend the races with a betting book in their 
hands, those who call themselves lionesses, and 
ndght be taken for tigresses; all the race of 
amazons, from the English woman who tried the 
ascent of Mount Blanc, to the Andalusian who 
cried : Brcm>^ toro ! when the picador fell bleed- 
ing on the atena. 

^^]Sro doubt. Mars in petticoats is ridiculous; 
but what can be said of Yenus in boots?" 
Thus concluded Servian. 
A short time before this, Madame Oaussade 
would not have left such an attack unanswered ; 

but now a tender emotion softened her heart, and 
6* 
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made her betray the cause of energetic women. 
So far was she from being oJSended hj criticisms 
that almost seemed like personalities, that she bore 
them with resignation, and even more than once 
encouraged them by a smile, that appeared to say : 
" What is there in common between me and the 
viragos whom you so justly condemn?" As 
Servian ridiculed fhe Clorindas and Bradamantes, 
she lounged in her arm-chair with the nonchalant 
grace of a delicate beauty, whom the slightest 
Vatigue might overcome. As he sarcastically de- 
picted the banker's wife, who took lessons in 
fencing every morning, she rose to seek her em- 
• broidery, which she had not touched for more 
than a month, and quietly armed with a needle a 
hand too white and delicate ever to have handled 
a foil. And when, at last, he spoke of Venus in 
boots, she could not help displaying, by way of 
contrast, a little foot that the goddess herself 
might have envied. 

Strange, though not inexplicable I Servian's 
anger pleased rather than wounded her. When 
she saw him irritated, and ready to revolt, ^e de- 
sired his love, and he became, to her, attractive 
from his want of subjection. While he indulged 
his sarcastic inclinations, so long restrained, she 
felt her attachment for him revive, like grass be- 
neath the spring rain. Never had she thought his 
face so expressive, his Voice so penetrating, his 
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manner so spirited, his words so full of energy 
and anthoritj. Patient, gentle, and respectful, 
when she had ill- treated, scorned and provoked 
him ; she listened to him now, with a meekness 
that much resembled tenderness. 

This reaction continued during two days. 

M. Herbelin and Tonayrion looked on without 
comprehending it. The oolonel was better ac- 
quainted with military tactics than those of love- 
To his eyes, this taking up of arms by Servian, 
and disarming of Estelle were two enigmas equally 
inexplicable. 

"Who the devU could guess what is passing 
in their brains ?" thought he, watching them steal- 
thily : "for two or three days, she treated him as 
I would not treat an enemy, and he was gentle as 
a lamb ; to-day, it is she who is the lamb : and, 
instead of profiting by this amiable mood, he does 
not cease to vex and provoke her with sharp 
words. ' I see, it is time for me to interfere." 

The colonel had not relinquished his desire to 
have Servian for a son-in-law, though he had 
promised his daughter to leave her free in the 
choice of a husband ; and, there&re, he did not 
hesitate to withdraw him from the inauspicious 
course which he found him taking. 

" By my sword 1 what a game you are playing I" 
said he to him, leading him aside. " Have you 
finished this firing at amazons? Is it cunning, or 
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skai, of whict yon boast ? Do you not know that 
Estelle delights in riding on horseback, and that 
she can kill a pigeon on the wing?" 

" I know that," answered Servian. 

" And can you imagine nothing better to please 
her, than shooting these flaming bullets at her? 
This gallantry is new 1" 

" I have not the jfretension to please Madame 
Caussade." 

" But, at least, you have wished to do it ?" 

" I wish it no longer," said Servian, coldly. 

" Are you certain of that?" inquired the colonel, 
laughing good humoredly : ^* love, if I remember 
well, departs less quickly than he comes." 

" Who has told you that I was in love ? Did 
Madame Caussade ?" 

" It was herself," replied M. Herbelin. « Why 
should I not frankly speak of it? Between old 
fiiendsy this secrecy is too much. You did once 
ask my daughter in marriage ?" 

" And your daughter i-efused me." 

" That may not be her last word on the .subject, 
I will bet, after what has passed for two days. 
As for myself, I wish to say to you that I prefer 
your alliance to any other." 

" Even to that of M. Tonayrion ?" 

"Even to that of M. Tonayrion, who takes, I 
think, my house for an inn. I should have told 
him as much, if I were not waiting for certain 
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information concerning him : I have promised to 
say nothing xintil that comes. If your marriage 
depended npon me alone, it shonld be concluded 
immediately ; bnt, you know, Estette is her own 
mistress, and I am not a barbarous father. I 
wish to constrain her in nothing; it is for you to 
play the game and win the prize. In my opinion, 
'yon can gain it, and checkmate Tonayrion. The 
only objection that Estelle has to you, is a mere 
piece of childishness." 

"Can I know this only objection?*' demanded 
Servian, his eyes expressing lively curiosity. 

" She has not told you it?" inquired the colonel, 
looking embarrassed ; " in that case, there must 
be silence in the ranks. It is better, besides, that 
you should have an explanation with her ; try to 
make her speak; plead your cause, and, above all, 
not a word of what I have just told you : I do not 
wish to be scolded." 

" My dear colonel," answered Servian, smiling 
sadly, " I thank you for the interest you manifest 
in me. Believe me that it would have been de- 
lightful tome, to cement the friendship that unites 
us, by becoming your son-in-law, or rather your 
son ; but this hope is a dream which haunts me 
no longer. Shall I declare to you all I think ? 
Yes, for a want of frankness would ill repay yours. 
I think now that Madame Caussade did well to re- 
fuse me." 
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^' Bah I" exclaimed M. HerbeUn, looking aston^ 
ished. 

" Not to speak of this only objection^ of which 
I am ignorant, and which must be very mon- 
Btrons, since . you refuse to name it to me ; 
Madame Caussade foresaw, I suppose, the incom- 
patibility that would infallibly result from the dif- 
ferences in our characters, and did she not act* 
wisely in refusing to associate her fate with 
mine?" 

" Ah 1 this is another piece of nonsense. I know 
that formerly people could be divorced for incom- 
patibility of temper ; but all that -is abolished 
now." "^^ " 

" Divorce, — ^yes I — incompatibility of temper. 
No!"— 

" You really believe, then, that you would not 
4 have lived happily together?" 

" By my fault, no doubt ; I accuse only my own 
insufficiency. Madame Caussade is gifted with 
superior qualities, and she has a right to expect in 
her future husband a degree of merit which I do 
not possess. She dreams of an ideal heroism, be- 
side which a young man of forty years, grave, 
decided, and little enthusiastic, would make, I 
must confess, a sad figure. She wants an Amadis, 
not a rustic country proprietor, who has not the 
slightest taste for knight-errantry. I give place to 
M. Tonayrion. How should I dare to enter the 
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lists against this irresistible paladin ? If yon have 
any commissions for Paris, prepare them. I shall 
leave for town to-morrow evening. I hope, colo- 
nel, that we shall not be less good friends than 
ever." 

" The devil 1 He is wounded to the quick/^ 
thonght M. Herbelin to himself. " What an iron- 
ical tone 1 She has driven him too far. I under- 
stand it all. Many others, in his place, would not 
have had as much patience." 

Without delay the colonel went in search of his 
daughter, whom he found in the garden. 

" You will not need to send Servian off, as you 
intended," said he to her, morosely. 

"Why so 3" saidEstelle. 

"Because he is going to-morrow." 

Madame Caussade inclined her head, thought- 
fully ; at the end of a minute she raised it, and 
looking mischievously at her father : 

"Are you sure that he will go to-morrow?" 
asked she. ^ 

" Will you prevent him ?" 

" Do you forbid me doing it?" 

"Answer me first. Can you prevent his de-. 
parture?" 

"If I wish." 

"But do you wish?" 

^} Yes !" said Estelle, in a tone so resolute, that 
the colonel, at the head of his regiment, could not 
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have given command in a voice more decided and 
imperious. ^ 

"Ahl Madame caprice!" answered he, after 
regarding her intently a moment. "You are de- 
ceiving yourself. I forewarn you that it is too late. 
Servian, whom I have just quitted, appears to me 
about as full of sentiment as a twelve pound 
ball." 

" Am I not your daughter, and do you think 
that a ball will frighten me?" 

" Do as you please," replied the colonel, 
fondly. " You know that I only ask to sign the 
contract." 

"The contract I what do you mean? Peace 
must be signed first between us ; and I am not 
certain of gaining that. K he will humble him- 
self, well 1 We shall see ; but with all his air of 
modesty, he is so proud 1" 

" Here he is, coming into the garden." 

"Who? the twelve pound baU?" said Estelle, 
laughing. "lam frightened, I assure you, and 
wish to save myself." • 

" That is to say that you wish me to leave ?" 
• The young lady smiled, and did not reply. 

"Well, well! I understand," said the colonel, 
shaking his head good-naturedly; "you are not 
children, you may be left alone. I will find To- 
nayrion, and play billiards. See now if I am not 
a good father." 
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M. Herbelin walked off, after these words. And 
an instant afterwards, Estelle and Servian met, 
bj one of those chances that are apt to happen 
to those who seek them. 



CHAPTER X. 

Servian fell into a profound revery after quit- 
ting M. Herbelin. Said he to himself : " Estelle 
has one objection to me, and that is the reason 
which has withheld her from marrying me. What 
can this objection be?" Hitherto he had attribut- 
ed Madame Caussade's refusal to the exaggerated 
romance of her conjugal expectations ; he felt an 
indefinable satisfaction in learning that it had one 
particular cause. He endeavored to recollect of 
what offence in the past he could be accused. 
Weary, at last, of the search, and convinced of 
his innocence, he resolved to demand an explana 
tion of her who could alone give it to him. 

This proceeding seemed to him, at first, advis- 
able, and soon necessary ; he said to himself, that 
the resnlt, whatever it might be, would change, in 
no respect^ the rational coolness of his actual 
sentiments. Eemembering then that he had 
announced his departure for the next day, he saw 
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that he had little time to lose. At the same time, 
lie recollected having seen Madame Canssade go 
into the garden, and he instantly concluded to 
seek her there. 

Estelle had stopped before some dahlias, which 
she began to examine with an attention that 
wonld have done honor to an amateur horti- 
culturist, in order to give her former lover time 
to approach her, without herself compromising 
her fenunine dignity by any show of eagerness to 
meet him. Servian, to whom she aflfected to turn 
her back, was quite near her before she turned 
her head, apparently at the sound of his steps. 

"Ahl is it you?" said she, feigning surprise. 
" You are seeking my father, are you not ? he was 
here a moment ago." 

" I quitted him, myself, but a short time since," 
replied Servian ; " it is not he, whom I seek, it is 
yourself, madame." 

"Mel You surprise me, indeed 1 What do 
you wish of me?" returned the young lady. 

" To take your orders for Paris." 

" You are goiog to leave us ?" 

" To-morrow, madame." 

" And when will you return ?" 

" The day of your marriage with M. Tonayrion, 
if you will deign to invite me." 

Estelle stood supporting her right elbow on her 
left hand, and pinched the dimple in her chin 
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with two small plump fingers. - In this coqueitisix 
attitude, her shoulders graeefolly rounded, and 
her head bent forward, she fastened on her ancient 
lover one of those earnest looks, against which, 
nothing was effectual protection. ^ 

" Is it thus coldly that you speak of my mar- 
riage t" said she to him, reproachfully. 

" "Would you like better to hear me speak of it 
with regret, as I had the weakness to do the other 
day?" 

" Perhaps so," replied she, with a smile akin to 
her look. 

" Permit me to refuse you that amusement. I 
do not doubt that the sorrow of a heart that was 
once devoted to you, would be an agreeable ac- 
companiment to your happiness ; but, for me to 
play the part of an unhappy lover, one very 
essential thing is wanting." 

"Love?" 

" Perhaps so 1 1 will say in my turn." 

" You are not sure of it ?" said she smiling. 

*• I am not, when you look at me thus ; far from 
you — ^and soon I shall be far from you — ^the charm 
is dissipated, and reason takes its place." 

"What does this beautiful reason tell you of 
me?" asked Madame Caussade, with provoking 
roguishness ; " it is a mirror in which we women 
are little accustomed to behol(£ng ourselves. Do 
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not flatter me. Do 70a see me in it verj ugly^ 
very Mgfatful, veay abominable}" 

While epeaking thus, Estelle appeared so charm- 
ing, that Servian, instead of answering her, forgot 
himself in the pleasure of looking at her. 

"But speak!" cried she; "your silence will 
make me believe that jon dare not tell me what 
you think of me." 

" I dBxe not, indeed !" said he, smiHng, with a 
melancholy air. 

'' Well, then, I will draw my own portrait I 
am a giddy, capricioiis, extravagant, wicked, emel, 
harbarous woman ; all this I am, because the other 
day, being fright^ied at a wolf, 1 hap}>ened not to 
hold my handkerchief tight." 

^' A fault acknowledged is half pardoned," said 
Servian, coldly. 

" A half pardon does not content me," returned 
Estelle, in an irresistible tone of ^atreaty, " I wish 
your entire foi^veness — ^yours; do you under- 
stand ! The opinion of others is of little import^ 
ance to me. Yes! I have done wrong; I hare 
conducted myself like a child, like a simpleton. I 
deserved to be thrown into the ditch after my 
handkerchief. M. FeUx's wound, and the danger 
to which you were exposed, were they not suffi- 
<aent punishment for me? Because 1 have not 
always a wise head, does it follow that I have a 
bad heart? How severe you have been to mel 
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You have said sach bitter words to me, that more 
than once I could scarcely retrain my teare." 

"Then you do weep sometimes I" ironically 
asked Servian, seeking to stifle the growing in- 
dulgence of his feelings by an affectation of scorn. 

" What an idea you have of me I" replied Mad- 
ame Caussade, with impatience, "because I am 
gay, or if you like it better, giddy in character ; 
because my health is good, and I never talk of 
headache, or indigestion, or weak nerves ; because 
I do not pass my days in the affected prattle of 
women who try to appear interesting ; because I 
love exercise, and fresh air, and change of scene, 
— all things necessary to my health ; for if I lived 
in a cotton box, I should die ; — ^because, finally, I 
ride on horseback sometimes, — and that, I believe,^ 
is my great crime in your eyes, — ^you imagine that 
I am a sort of hussar in petticoats. Do yoa know 
that you were very presuming ? And that I, in 
my turn, have a right to be provoked? Learn, 
sir, that I have none of the faults which you have 
ridiculed for two days past. You thought yourself 
very severe, you have only been unjust. Not one 
of your sarcasms has wounded me. I do not 
smoke, I do not swim, I do not fence, I have never 
bet at races : in a word, I am not a lioness, the 
least in the world ; I am a woman — do you under- 
stand ? And a woman in every sense of the word." 

" You are an angel, when you wish to be," said 
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Servian, in a tone that "betrayed a Inrking tender- 
ness ; " why do you not always wish it V* 

" It would be wearisome in a little while/' re- 
joined Estelle, laughing, " the virtues even need 
variety, and besides, I know my own weakness too 
well, to aim at perfection. But it seems to me 
that we have wandered from our subject. Of what 
were we talking ? Of your departure ? You have 
then decided to quit us to-morrow?'' 

The look that accompanied these words com- 
pleted the conquest of Servian. 

'^Tell me the truth," said he in an agitated 
voice, " is it possible that you are going to marry 
M. Tonayrion?" 

"He, or another; but what can that be to- 
you?" 

" Another might be more worthy of you ; but 
he I How is it, that gifted with such penetration 
as you are, you have not detected the deplorable 
indigence concealed behind this foppish exterior ?" 

" You speak like a rival I Acknowledge, now, 
that you are jealous of M. Tonayrion, and I will 
frankly answer your question." 

Servian had followed the natural course of the 
conversation, until then, without provoking the 
explanation that he wished to obtain; Estelle's 
last words brought him back to it 

" Kivalry can only exist where there is hope, 
and how can I yet hope 4 Have I not committed 
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i^me terrible crime, which has mined me forever 
in your eyes?" said he, with an accent of resig- 
jiation. 

^^ Ah I my father has been playing pranks," said 
the young lady, quickly. " He shall pay for it 
Let us see, what has he told you ?" 

" An enigma, of which I have come to seek the 
solution. I am guilty, and that is all I have learn- 
ed; but in what? but how? I am ignorant "No- 
where, in civilized coimtries, is an accused person 
condemned, without being allowed to defend him- 
self ; permit me to invoke this principle of justice. 
With what do you reproach me, madame ? What 
is my crime ? What have I done ?" 

Madame Caussade had desired^ihis explanation, 
for two days, as much as Servian himself; but 
finding herself thus suddenly questioned, in so 
precise a manner, she felt an embarrassment 
that for a moment kept her silent. 

^' You are right," said she, regaining confidence, 
^^ there is nothing like frankness. Besides, we have 
discussed my failings long enough ; it is your turn 
to take the prisoner's seat, and stand trial. . You 
must know, then, — ^" 

At this moment, Estelle perceived, at a short 
distance, Eaoul Tonayrion approaching them. 

" How provoking," said she, interrupting her- 
self. ^^ My father has not taken him away to play 
billiards!" 
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"For heaven's sake," cried Servian, " one word 
more I You will have time before he is here." 

" One word will not be sufficient ; we will talk 
of this again, at another time." 

"Soon, shall we not? To-day?" 
-" It is too late. We must return to the house ; 
and in the parlor it will be impossible." 

" To-morrow, then ? I entreat you, to-morrow I" 

" Do you not know that I go every morning to 
walk in the forest, near the Cossack's grave?" 
The unwelcome intruder was near, and Ser'^ian 
could only answer with a glance. Chance alone, 
and not jealous su^icion was it, that brought To- 
nayrion to . the garden. Jealousy always implies 
a certain distrust of oneself, which the handsome 
Raoul had never experienced. Too full of his own 
merit to deign to bestow the slightest attention 
upon Servian, he had left the field clear to him for 
two days, himself maintaining in Estelle's presence 
the dignified and grave manner of one who has 
been misunderstood. And moreover, with his 
mind incessantly occupied with the mysterious 
project, \f hose accon^plishment he was expecting, 
how could he divine the thoughts of a rival un- 
known to him until theti ? 

Estelle and Servian did not seek to renew their 
conversation during the rest of the day, but more 
than one glance rapidly exchanged, betrayed to 
7 
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each, tkeir desire for a ^jomplete and decisive ex- 
planation. 

The next morning, Madame Caussade, faithful 
to her promise, hurried with a light step and beat- 
ing Heart towards the place of rendezvous. She 
often turned her head to look about as she travers- 
ed the park, from a vague feeling of apprehension, 
which women are apt to have in such moments of 
agitation, however little reason there may be for 
it. Looking behind her, for the last time, just as 
she* was crossing a small bridge over the ditch 
near the Cossack's grave, she thought she recog- 
nized Raoul Tonayrion in a man, who disappeared 
instantly among the trees. She was deeply offend- 
ed by this kind of watch kept upon her move- 
ments ; and was on the point of retracing her 
steps, to give him a lesson in politeness, when she 
reflected that during the time Servian might wait 
for her, and think she had failed to kieep her word. 
This consideration kept her silent; she tried to 
persuade herself that the man, whom she had seen 
was one of the domestics from the house, and, 
half re-assured, she went rapidly forward, and was 
soon in a glade of the forest, a wild and retired 
spot, carpetted with soft grass, and adorned with 
old trees, which she usually chose for the end of 
her walks. Madame Caussade walked in the glade 
more than a quarter of an hour. Twice she went 
quite around it, casting a glance down each of the 
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paths that lead to it, that became* every moment 
more and more impatient. Akeady she began to 
accuse Servian of want of pnnctnality, an unpar- 
donable crime, for it wonnded her pride. 

^' I said to him behind the Cossack's gravd, it is 
impossible that he misunderstood me. Would he 
have the presimiption to wish to make we wait J" 
thought she. 

While she dwelt on this thought, with increasing 
indignation, a sudden noise attracted her attention. 

" Here he is 1" said she, turning around. 

Instead of Servian, Estelle perceived three men 
clothed in blouses, terribly bearded, and armed 
with cudgels ; three lawless-looking figures, whom 
the most intrepid man might have shrank from 
encountering in so lonely a place. Estelle was 
horribly frightened, in spite of her chivalrous in- 
clinations, and she tried to fly ; but the three bri- 
gands threw themselves upon her, and held her in 
their arms ; and then, to stifle her cries, they ap- 
plied to her mouth a silk handkerchief of such 
good quality that they must have stolen it. Half 
dead with terror, she trembled like a lamb in the 
teeth of a wolf ; and in spite of her struggles, she 
felt herself dragged along, or rather carried off by 
these audacious wretches. • 

Just at this moment, a man, whom Providence 
seemed to bring there expressly to prevent this 
shocking outrage, Raoul Tonayrion, in person, 
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came out of tfie wood, and ran forward, terrible 
as the god Mars. Though he was unarmed, and 
beside their sticks, the brigands, at sight of him, 
had drawn their daggers, he threw himself on 
them* with admirable fury, snatched the cudgel 
from the first he met, and alone, against three, 
engaged in a struggle, which this inequality of 
numbers rendered heroic. 

The forest resounded for some instants with the 
'clash of cudgels, rising and falling back upon 
each other, thick and fast as hail ; but soon the 
offenders, apparently covered with blows, began 
to give way before their terrible adversary ; then, 
their retreat became a flight : they sheathed their 
daggers, and disgracefully ran away. 

After a momentary pursuit, Tonayrion returned 
to Madame Caussade, who, during the fight, had 
been motionless, without voice, and almost with- 
out breath. 

" Fear nothing, madame," said he, wiping his fore- 
head with a flourish : " these miserable wretches 
shall not return, it is I, who swear it ! K you 
had not been here, I would have chastised them 
more severely. But this scene has alarmed you : 
you are pale and trembling. Allow me to lead 
you back to the house." 

Estelle accepted mechanically Eaoul's arm, and 
he continued exultingly : 

" Ah ! this day is the happiest of my life 1 So 
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long have I burned with a desire to encounter 
some peril that should prove to you my lovel 
Not that I do these brigands the honor of regard- 
ing them as seriously dangerous 1 Why were 
there only three of them ? Why had they only 
cudgels and daggers? Why have I not been 
wounded, killed under your eyes? Pferhaps, then, 
you would regret haying so cruelly treated me the 
other day 1" 

Tonayrion's courage had just displayed itself so * 
brilliantly, that Madame Oaussade was forced, to 
confess that she had been unjust to him. And 
moreover, being offended at Servian's inexplicable 
conduct, she felt that the best means of punishing 
him was to take his rival into favor. Under the 
influence of her secret indignation, she involunta- 
rily compared her two lovers, and the comparison, 
as usual, turned to the disadvantage of the absent. 
What a vulgar exploit was it to strangle a wolf 
beside this victory over three brigands, armed to 
the teeth 1 Servian failed in keeping his appoint- 
ment, and Tonayrion became once more as much 
a hero as ever ! 

"You have saved my lifel" said she to him, 
leaning on his arm, with an abandon, in which 
vexation at Servian had quite as much to do as 
gratitude to him. 

"Madame," replied Eaoul, in the most pathetic 
tone, " after such an assurance, my life is worthless 
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to me, tmless you will permit me to consecrate it 
to you 1" 

" I would give all the world," said Estelle to 
herself, " to have him see us this moment." 

And, upon this charitable reflection, she threw 
into her manner an air of coquetry that was in- 
tended to put her old lover in despair, in case they 
should chance to meet him. 

He, that is to say, Servian, was much nearer 
' than Madame Caussade supposed. He had reach- 
ed the entrance of the glade, just as the fight was 
over ; and, seeing Tonayrion return to Estelle, for 
whom the danger no longer existed, he went in 
pursuit of the offenders, as they took flight in 
different directions, attaching himself more parti- 
cularly to the one who was nearest at hand. 

The robber ran well, but Servian ran better. 
On the point of being overtaken, he turned around 
suddenly, and raised his cudgel : 

" One step more, and I will kill you !" cried he, 
almost breathless. 

Servian, instead of regarding this threat, rushed 
upon him, and gave him a blow in the face with 
his fist so violently, that it sent him falling six 
steps backward. Not allowing him time to rise, 
he snatched from him the stick and the dagger, 
that half projected from one pocket of his blouse ; 
and, to make still more certain of his prisoner, he 
seized him by the beard, when, strange to behold I 
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that thick grizzly beard come off in his hand, and 
he discovered a face that would have been com- 
pletely beardless, were it not for a small mus- 
tache, reddened with the blood that flowed from 
the month and nostrils of the robber. 

"The devil!" he exclaimed, recovering from 
his dizziness, " you might have struck less heavily ; 
did you take me for an ox ?" 

"Kise," said Servian, putting into his pocket, 
as a means of conviction, the dagger and the false. 
beard. 

The man in the blouse obeyed. 
"Now walk before me," continued Servian, 
" and do not attempt to escape ; at the first move- 
ment to the right orleft, I will break your head 
with your own club." 

"Ah, well! Let us explain ourselvei," said 
the robber, taking out a silk handkerchief to wipe 
the blood from his chin ; " for whom do you take 
me, if you please!" 

" For^a highwayman, to whom the next assizes 
shall do justice." 

" The assizes I Anything but that 1 Thank you. 
Tou must know that I am no more a highwayman 
than yourself !" 

" It is well. You shall explain yourself before 
the judge. So march on !" 

" My dear sir, you will commit the most deplo- 
rable mistake. Do me the pleasure to look at me. 
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and say if I look like a robber. Do not regard my 
dress, which I admit is not of the greatest elegance. 
It is certain that my blouse did not come from 
Humann's shop, nor did I buy my walking-stick 
at Verdier's ; but only fools judge of a man by 
his dress, and I judge you to be very sensible, af- 
ter the blow you gave me. Examine me without 
prejudice. Is this the face of a thief? Is this 
the figure of a highwayman ? Do you think a 
robber would cut his nails with such good taste ?" 

Thus speaking, the young man held up a pair of 
hands, whose delicacy testified to a carefulness of 
toilette, which highwaymen generally- disdain. 
This mode of justification increased Servian's an- 
ger, rather than disarmed it. 

" K vou are not a robber, why attempt this out- 
rage ?" repUed he, frowning. " I do not believe 
such an excuse will help you before the judge." 

" No outrage, no robbery, I swear to you ; but 
one of those jokes, which among men — " . 

" Enough ; I am not your judge, but yoflr guard. 
Robber or no robber, march 1" cried Servian, 
seizing him by the collar, and pushing him for- 
ward. 

The man tried to resist, but a vigorous jerk, 
which threw him down for the second time, made 
him comprehend that in the hands of his rude ad- 
versary he was like a sparrow in the claws of a 
hawk. 
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" Do not kill me, gend'arme that yon are 1" cried 
he, at the sight of the clnb raised above him. " I 
yield, since it is clear that yon are the strongest ; 
but, by the word of a man of honor, yon shall 
pay for this insnlt. If ever I meet yon in the 
streets of Paris, I promise yon a conple of blows 
of the first quality." 

Withont replying to this threat, Servian aided 
the eqnivocal robber to rise, and drawing him on 
with a firm hand, obliged him to take, mnch 
against his inclination, the road to the colonel's 
mansion. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Tece strange attack of which Madame Canssade 
had just been the object, would have captivated 
her romantic imagination under any other cir- 
cumstances. The danger passed, she would have 
thought of it long afterwards with emotion, per- 
haps with pleasure ; but now, the impression she 
had experienced of the power of the^e unknown 
ravishers, disappeared as soon as th.e cause of it 
had ceased. To the agony of terror, immediately 
succeeded the perplexity of the most embarrassing 
doubt. 

" You men are very extraordinary," said she 
to Tonayrion suddenly, as he stood before the arm- 
chair whce she had seated herself, when they 
entered the saloon, meditating how to profit by 
the admirable position his recent exploit had 
gained for him, in order to make a decisive attack 
upon the young and wealthy widow's heart. 

" Why is it extraordinary that one should die 
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of love for you ?" continued the handsome Eaoul, 
determined that no disgression should break the 
tliread of his passionate harangue. 

" You do not comprehend me," said Estelle 
impatiently : " I say that men appear to me to 
have very little consistency of character. They 
talk of our variable moods ; but what is our mobil- 
ity beside theirs I Brave one day, cowards the 
next : what can one positively believe of ihem?" 
" Ought I to take this observation to myself?" 
said Eaoul, with a laugh rather forced. 
"Take the half of it." 
"Why the half of it?" 

" Because you are the second person in whom I 
have remarked these inexplicable contradictions." 
" The second I — ^then, there is another ; can I 
know who ?" 

"It is useless," replied Madame Caussade, in- 
cKning her head thoughtfully. 

Tonayrion bit his Ups with vexation ; then, he 
said to himself that the moment was ill chosen for 
any manifestation of jealousy, and he took up his 
sentimental oration at the point where she had 
interrupted him. 

"Yes, madame, I loi»!" said he, in most pa- 
thetic accents. "The passion with which you 
have inspired me has risen to a degree of ardor 
and intensity that will not permit me to Uve 
longer in uncertainty. Do you not see how I 
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suffer, devoured as I am, night and day, by the 
flames of this dear torture ? Oh, yes 1 1 suffer too 
much I" continued Eaoulj-'with his eyes cast up to 
the ceiKng, and his right hand on his heart. 
" Have pity on your victim 1 decide my fate with 
a single word. Madame — ^Estelle — one word! I 
supplicate you, I ask it on my knees ! If you still 
have the cruelty to keep silence, at least, turn to 
me your beautiful eyes ! let one' look tell me what 
your mouth refuses to utter. Estelle ! one single 
lookl Ohl— " 

" Kise, sir," answered Estelle calmly : " do you 
not hear some one coming?" 

Before Tonayrion could obey, the door of the 
saloon opened, and Servian appeared. 

Pausing an instant on the door-sill, he examined 
the young lady's countenance, and that of his 
rival. The calmness of the one, contrasted so 
strongly with the agitation of the other, that he 
felt reassured almost as soon as alarmed. 

" Madame," said he, approaching her, " ta see 
your serenity, one would doubt that you had just 
escaped an infamous ambuscade." 

"Thanks to this gentleman," replied Estelle, 
designating Raoul by a l(5ok that afterwards rested 
on Servian with an expression of cold indifference. 

" One of these wretches has been arrested," 
continued he. 

" Arrested !" cried Tonayrion. 
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" By whom ?" asked the yomig lady. 

" By myself." 

"Yon were there, then?" inqmred Madame 
CanBsade, her look instantly softening. 

"Yes, madamel" said Servian, accompanying 
his words with a glance that qnite gained his 
pardon. 

•* Instead of coming to my aid," retmned Estelle 
playfully, " yon amnsed yonrself with going in 
pttrsnit of these mflSaiiB?" 

" They were escaping, and yon were no longer 
in danger." 

" Ton have bronght yonr prisoner here ?" 

** Yes, madame, and I came to see if yon were 
BnfBciently recovered from yonr alarm, to allow 
him to be led into yonr presence withont in- 
convenience." 

"Why bring him here?" said Eaonl, with a 
singular expression of conntenance. 

" This man asked instantly to be brought before 
madame. He is sure, he says, that she will grant 
him pardon." 

" What absurdity 1" returned Tonaytion, " it is 
impossible for madame to see this ruflSan. I will 
go and speak to him." 

"And why is this interview impossible?" said 
Estelle, whose curiosily and interest was awakened 
at the idea of seeing before her one of the persons 
who had cansed her such terror ; " my father is 
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away from home ; it is I, if yon please, sir, who 
am mistress here, and I see not why I shonld re- 
fuse myself the pleasure of doing an act of au- 
thority by ordering this man before my tribunal. 
Let him come." 

" But, madame," objected Tonayrion ; " do you 
not fear that the sight of this villain will occasion 
you a feeling — ?" 

"What can I fear between yourself and M. 
Servian?" replied the young widow. "No, it is 
decided ; let him enter. I have always wished to 
see a robber, face to face, and in the forest I was 
too much frightened to see well." 

Servian left the room, without regarding the 
opposition manifested by his rival, and returned, 
an instant afterwards, followed by the man in the 
blouse, guarded by two domestics. As he entered, 
the robber exchanged a rapid glance with Tonay- 
rion, bowed politely to Madame Caussade, and, 
turning to Servian, directed his attention towards 
the servants, who waited at the door. 

" The presence of these persons, seems to me 
unnecessary," said he, in a confident tone. " I am 
not in the habit of talking before domestics. 
Do me the pleasure of sending them into the ante- 
chamber. I have no bad intentions, I assure you ; 
and besides, do you not know that you are yourself 
equal to at least six gendarmes?" 
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Servian made a sign to the servants, who left 
the room, and closed the door. 

The robber again bowed to Madame Caussade, 
with an air of ease, that contrasted singularly vrith 
his dress, and his presumed condition. 

" Madame," said he to her, " the manner in 
which I present myself before you is so extra- 
ordinary, that I ought first to pray you to accept 
my humble apology for this manifest violation of 
all the laws of decorum." 

" But this man is not one of those who attacked 
me," said Estelle, who, from the brigand's en- 
trance, had examined his features, with a sort of 
disappointment; "they had, all three of them, 
frightful beards." 

" Here is this gentleman's beard," said Servian, 
drawing from his pocket the false article. 

This unexpected incident rendered greater still 
Estelle's interest in the scene. 

" A disguise I" cried she ; " this is a romance I" 

" A true romance, madame," said the brigand, 
smiling ; " the part that I play in it, does not ap- 
pear under very advantageous colors, I must con- 
fess ; but the heroine has so many charms, that I 
dare to expect from her a little indulgence. It is 
impossible that one so beautiful should not be also 
kind." 

Madame Caussade looked from one to the other 
with wonder ; this robber, with his polished Ian- 
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goage ; Servian, whose face showed an nndeistand- 
ingof the whole matter; and Tonayrion, who, in 
spite of his efforts to appear indifferent, betrayed 
an inexplicable uneasiness. 

"Do yon comprehend anything of this?" said 
she, addressing Servian. 

" K I said yes, it wonld seem like boasting," 
answered he; "but perhaps M. Tonayrion can 
give yon the solution of this enigma." 

" I know not what you mean, sir," returned the 
gallant Eaoul, unconsciously moving his feet as if 
the floor was too hot for them. 

"The gentleman is right," said the robber; 
" what use is there in prolongmg this unfortunate 
misunderstanding. For my part, I declare that I 
am a devoted friend, but only as far as the prison. 
My beard has already fallen ; and my mask must 
follow. Come, Tonayrion, act with a good grace, 
and begin by presenting me to madame in a man- 
ner a little less irregular." 

"This wretch is crazy!" cried Tonayrion, dart- 
ing a withering glance at the robber. 

" Crazy 1" repeated he, calmly ; " it is you, my 
friend, who astonish me. Do you know that this 
gentleman, who thinks of everything, has sent for 
some gend'armes, and do you imagine that I will 
allow myself to be carried off to prison manacled? 
'Pylades would hardly have suffered as much for 
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Orestes ; and though you were to fall into convtd- 
sions, like Orestes, know that I am no Pylades." 

"Ton see well that this unfortunate person has 
lost his reason," remarked Kaoul, addressing him- 
self to Estelle, with a bewildered look. " Allow 
me to'take him away." 

" He is not crazy, the least in the world," re- 
turned Madame Caussade, whose curiosity had 
risen to the highest degree; "explain yourself 
freely," continued she, turning to the man in the 
blouse. 

"It is useless to give me these annihilating 
glances," continued the robber to Tqnayrion, un- 
moved by the latter's furious pantomime. " The 
gend'armes will arrive soon, and longer silence is 
stupidity. Will you present me to madame, yes 
or no ? No ? is it not ? Well I here is a little letter 
which shall serve as an introduction." 

The robber drew from his pocket a letter which 
he respectfully presented to EsteUe. 

Tonayrion, recognizing the note, sprang forward 
to seize it, but Servian, who followed his slightest 
motion, prevented him by a rapid gesture. 

" Not so fast, sir !" said he, restoring the paper 
to Madame Caussade. 

The handsome Baoul allowed an exclamation of 
rage ^to escape him, as he raised his fist, as if to 
knock dowu all before him ! This frantic 'demon- 
stration ended, however, without loss of blood, as 
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it only reached his hat, which he had put upon 
the table in the excitement of his declaration. 

" Cluzel, this is infamous," exclaimed he, " but 
remember, that you shall hare my life for it, or I 
will hare yours." 

This said, he hurried from the room. 

" Since when have you been a fighting charae- 
ter ?" cried Cluzel to him, shrugging his shoulders. 

Estelle and Servian exchanged looks in silence ; 
she much agitated, he smiling. 

" Read this letter to me," said she, finally ; " all 
this bewilders me." 

Servian took it, and read, first, the address : 

" M. Frederic Cluzel, 26 Chantereine-street, 
Paris." 

"That is myself," said the robber, bowing 
gravely. 

" My dear Cluzel," continued Servian, passing 
from the^ superscription to the letter itself, " upon 
the receipt of this, you will remind Balland and 
Salvetat of the terms of the fourth article of our 
association. This time, I am the one to require 
their services ; and this is the thing I wish to have 
done. I discovered, a few months ago, in the 
neighborhood of the forest of Compifegne, a charm- 
ing, young, and interesting widow, who, these 
qualities apart, possesses a few things nearer my 
necessities; I intend this amiable person the honor 
of becoming Madame Tonayrion ; but to gain my 
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object, it is indispensable that I should save her 
life .or honor — something of the kind ; it is her own 
idea. In her double capacity of widow and heir- 
ess, she is capricious as the devil ; and I have seen 
the moment, when, to permit me to aspire to her 
band, she would have required me to learn to 
dance on the tight-rope ; but I hope to be quit of 
that by saving her once from some very frightful 
danger. ' Now, as dangers are rare, we must ar- 
range one which will carry me straight into the 
port of matrimony. The play is written, there is 
nothing more needed, but to read it to the actors. 
ITow listen and applaud. Wednesday next, at 
nine in the morning, do you and the aforesaid Sal- 
vetat and Balland, be at the cross-road of Trieul, 
a quarter of a league from the main road of Com- 
pifegne ; Balland, who is a sportsman, will know 
the place. Costume : Tom blouses, thick beards, 
faces like Robert Macaire, cudgels and daggers. 
I bet that you have already guessed the rest. My 
future spouse, among other martial habits, walks 
every morning in the forest, and goes invariably 
to the place mentioned. You will be there on the 
watch, when the game appears. You will rush 
out upon her with the most brigand-like air that it 
is possible to imagine ; and if you have lost at 
roulette the night before, this will come only the 
more natural to you. I will be there quite provi- 
dentially ; and I will fall upon you unarmed ; one 
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of you will have the goodness to allow yourself to 
. be disarmed. Here will come a violent struggle ; 
and, above all, do not forget to unsheath your dag- 
gers, and hold them at my throat ; — ^women have 
a high regard for daggers ! I need not add that 
in the end you are ignominiously conquered, 
each in his turn. You fly ; the play is over, and 
the rest remaias for me to accomplidi. In three 
months, the wedding ; you are invited to it, in ad- 
vance. I entreat the Lord, my dear Devourers, 
that he may have you in his holy keepiQg. Urmn 
is strength. Tonatehon.^' 

Madame Caussade had blushed often during 
this reading, and at the end, instead of oflfering 
any remark, she remained silent, with her head 
inclined, and looking much embarrassed. 

" This letter was addressed, to you by M. Tonay- 
rion?'' inquired Servian, looking fixedly at the 
sham robber. 

" It is his writing," said Estelle, without lifting 
her eyes. 

"To remove the suspicions to which I am 
exposfed," replied Oluzel, "it is necessary for me to 
explain several passages in this letter, which have, 
perhaps, seemed obscure to you. Several of my 
friends and myself, have formed an association of 
the kind spoken of by Balzac, in his Jlistoire des 



"The Devourers?" interrupted Madame Oaus- 
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sade, who, thongh she was not thirty years old, 
knew by heart the works of that celebrated writer. 
" Precisely, madame, Tonayrion is a Devourer ; 
I am one. It is true, that in onr fraternity we 
have, both of ns, devoured but little, except our 
fortunes. Tonayrion, as you have just seen, had 
found a very agreeable method of re-establishing 
his own. Submissive to the rules of our associa- 
tion, I have endeavored to serve him; and I 
confess that I should have done so to the end, if 
regard to my honor had not obliged me to break 
the silence : but, I leave you to judge, madame, 
could I consent to pass longer, in your presence, 
as a miserable robber?" 

The young widow, without answering, looked at 
Servian, who, comprehending the sense of this 
mute sign, said to Cluzel, very gravely : 

" You can retire ; madame is willing to see in 
your conduct only a heedlessness, which your 
youth renders excusable, but any renewal of which 
would deserve severe chastisement The exploits 
of Lovelace are not becoming, in our age; and 
their slightest punishment, now-a-days, would be 
ridicule ; do not forget that." 

He opened the door, and, addressing the servants 
in waiting, said to them : 

" Show this gentleman out." 

Cluzel made ho effort to profit by the liberty 
thus restored to him, but looked at Madame Cans- 
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Bade with an excited air; at length, he said : ''I 
accept the qualification of heedlessness, but I shall 
be in despair, if you take me for an uncivil, rude 
person. When I reflect how I have frightened 
you, I could beat myself. I pray you, madame, 
in the name of your beauty, to be generous. Tell 
me that you pardon me ; and if chance brings me 
near you in the world, do not treat me as an ouir 
cast." 

"I pardon you," replied Estelle, unable to 
restrain a smile, as she saw the ex-brigand*s 
humility. " Come, take your villanous beard, and 
depart before the gendarmes arrive." 

Cluzel thanked her with a grateful look, and 
then, turning towards Servian : 

" Upon reflection," said he to him, " it was not 
a box on the ear, it was a blow with the fist, that 
you gave me ; and, in a combat, and ours was 
such, blows are not dishonorable, ff it is the 
same to you, we wiU let it rest thus." 
♦ "As you please," said Servian, smiling; "you 
will find business enough in yoxir quarrel with 
M. Tonayrion." 

"He is not the man to fight!" disdainfully 
exclaimed M. Cluzel. Then, bowing for the last 
time to Madame Caussade, and putting his sham 
beard into his pocket, he left the saloon with the 
same easy manner which he had shown in enter- 
ing it. 
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Left alone, Estelle and Servian were sUent for a 
moment. At last, he came, and seated himself 
near her. 

" Well I" said he to her, smiling mischievously, 
" what did I say to yon of the peacock's feathers?" 

"I entreat yon," returned the young lady, "not 
to speak to me of that man, neither to-day nor ever. 
Am I not sufficiently humbled? Yoxir sarcasm is 
dreadful; do not overwhelm me with it. What 
consoles me a little, is that I never loved him. I 
swear to you that I never did : I was the dupe of 
his boasting talk, that was all. Once more, I 
entreat, let us speak of him no more. What were 
we saying yesterday, when he came to interrupt 
us?" 

Servian xmderstood too well his own interest, 
not to yield instantly to this change in the con- 
versation. 

" You were going," replied he, " to inform me 
of the frightful crime that ruined me in your good 
opinion." 

" It was this : I will tell you all. And, above 
all things, do try to excuse yourself, well or ill : 
I feel so disenchanted, that I wish to think only 
well of you, if merely for the sake of reanimating 
my spirits. You remember our journey to 
Vichy?" 

"I remember everything since I have known 
you." 
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"It is from that time that my change of 
opinion, respecting you, dates." 

" For Heaven's sake, explain yourself!" ' 

" It is difficult to say," continued Estelle, with 
embarrassment. " How shall I make you. com-, 
prehend this? When the robbers* stopped the 
diligence, it seemed to me— I thought I saw — 
perhaps I was mistaken — ^but, indeed ! it appeared 
to me — " 

"What? in the name of Heaven!" 

" That you were afraid," said the young lady, 
pronouncing the words very Ibw and rapidly, as 
one at the confessional might articulate a mortal 
crime. 

"And that is your objection agaiiist me?" 
cried Servian, his troubled countenance becoming 
quickly lightened with a smile of serenity- 

" It is sufficient, I think," returned she, glancing 
at him timidly. 

" Your only objection ? apart from that you have 
nothing to reproach me with ?" 

" Nothing ! But answer me, was I mistaken ?" 

"No!" said he passionately, "no! for, it is 
true, I was afraid, and the remembrance alone 
of that moment, makes me shudder yet. What ^ 
you are a woman, and do not understand ? You 
were there, those wretches were armed; at the 
4^nQf -allow of resistance, a ball would have been 
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fired ; yon might have been shot ; and you do not 
see why I was afraid?" 

Madame Gaussade had leaned her head back, 
and half closed her eyes, as if better to weigh the 
•justice of this argument; suddenly, she unveiled 
all the splendor of her glance, and contemplating 
her lover : 

" I did not guess it," said she naively, " and yet 
they tell me that I have penetration I" 

Servian took the hand that she held out to him, 
and pressed it tenderly in his own. 

" And even if I had felt the weakness that you 
supposed," said he, with gentle reproach, " have 
you not too cruelly punished me ?" 

" Do not complain of my severity, you ought 
rather to thank me for it! Who knows? Per- 
haps it arose from the same cause as yo»r alarm.'* 

" Love !" cried Servian. 

" No one can accuse you of never guessing any- 
thing," said she smiling archly ; " from a word, 
tiiat I tried to make very obscure, you draw an 
acknowledgment." 

^^You will not retract an acknowledgment 
which renders me so happy ?" 

" Tou shall know that hereafter. All I vrish to 
say now is, that an indifferent person could not 
have so .violently excited my indignation, accord- 
ing to all appearances.'^ 

The two lovers were seated before a window, 
8 
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and happening to look out, Estelle saw her father 
crossing the terrace, with rapid step and very ani- 
mated manner. 

" Here comes my father," said she, withdraw- 
ing the hand that Servian still held ; ^^ push back 
your chair, give me my embroidery, and look a 
little more reasonable if you please. Better than 
that," continued she, with a snule as tender as the 
fond gaze of her lover. 

" Do you know where is M. Tonayrion ?" asked 
the colonel, as he opened the door hurriedly. 

" In his chamber, I suppose," answered Estelle, 
" have you anything to say to him ?" 

" Many things," replied he, gruffly ; " and first, 
to wish him a pleasant journey I" 

" A pleasant journey !" said Servian, " you 
know, then, that he is going?" 

" I know that he shall go, by my sword 1 He 
has honored us with his company long enough, I 
think." 

" You have received letters from Paris ?" said 
Estelle, eagerly. 

"Yes, madame, I have received letters from 
Paris," replied the colonel, in the same angry 
tone ; " very instructive and edifying letters. Mar- 
geron has taken a long time to answer me, but he 
had his reasons. Do you wish to know his sfylet 
Listen :" 

Hie colonel drew from his pocket a paper rather 
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badly folded, and in a voice that betrayed his ill- I 

humor, read what follows : I 

** As soon as your letter was received, my old i 

comrade, I took the field in search of the informa- 
tion in question. Here is all I have obtained ; I 
warrant its authenticity. Tonayrion (Jean Baoul) 
aged nearly thirfy years ; son of a perfumer of 
Bordeaux ; once a notary's clerk, now without a 
profession ; fortune nothing ; his father left him a 
hundred thousand francs, which is all gone now ; 
known in the private gambling houses, and, what 
. is more, at Saint Pflagie ; last year, driven to ex- 
tremity by his creditors, he went to Algiers, with 
the intention o^ establishing himself in some oc- 
cupation there — ^that is to say, of fleecing the 
colonists, but he found them as cunning as him- 
self ; and it is this, xmdoubtedly, that he calls his 
campaign of Constantine. As to his courage, it 
is more than equivocal. He is one of those buUieSi 
whom we have met more than once, who, revers- 
ing the proverb, roar only at sheep. He has been 
known to fight two duels, however, one with pis- 
tols at thirty-five paces, with a poor devil three- 
quarters blind ; and the other with swords, with a 
child of seventeen, who had never learned to han- 
dle a weapon I If your -charming daughter, whom 
you must embrace for me, is foolish enough to 
marry a fellow of this kind, you had better con- 
sider your wealth as lost, unless you feel sufficient- 
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ly young to try a second marriage ; which, my 
old grumbler, is deucedly di8ag];peable at our age- 

" Mabgekon.*' 

"Well, what do you say .to that?" demanded 
the colonel, taking off his spectacles hastily ; " I 
am going to signify to M. Tonayriori that he may 
quit my house as soon as possible. I do not want 
such a bully under my roof ; and if he provokes 
me,—" 

" It is useless," said Estelle, gently ; " from all 
signs, M. Tonayrion is packing his trunk this mo- 
ment, and he will be gone before breakfast." 

" You have given him the disnaissal ? In that 
case, I must embrace you, come !" 

The young widow related the events of the 
morning. The colonel's anger redoubled, when 
she told of the robber scene, got up by Tonayrion, 
but his wrath was soon appeased when she con- 
fessed, at the end of her narrative, that she was 
reconciled to Servian. 

" You see that I was right," said he, rubbing 
his hands together joyfully. " I was sure that our 
friend was as frank as myself. There ! I am of 
the old school ; I love romances that end in mar- 
riage. Since you do not wish me to cut off the ears 
of this M. Tonayrion, I will obey you ; but it is 
on condition that you give your hand to Servian, 
before me, and immediately." 

The two lovers exchanged a smile. 
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" Why do you laugh ?" said the colonel. 

" Because your orders come rather late," replied 
Estelle, gracefully putting her hand in Servian's. 

"You sly creature!" exclaimed M. Herbelin, 
kissing his daughter's forehead, and pressing, with 
vigorous cordiality, the hand of his future son-in- 
law. 

Just then, the door opened, and Felix Cambier 
hurried into the room, his face radiant with smiles, 
and his arm in a sling. 

" Felix !" exclaimed three voices at once. 

The pupil of Saint Cyr took off his hat, and 
threw it negligently on a chair, with his left hand. 
He bowed gallantly to Madame Caussade, and 
assumed a very manly air, as he saluted, in the 
English style, his xmcle and the colonel. 

" It is extraordinary !" said Estelle, looking at 
him attentively; "the wolf bit you in the left 
arm, and you are wounded in the right arm." 

" You have been fighting?" cried Servian. 

Felix looked very serious, and made a sign to 
his uncle, to be silent. 

"You* think he has been fighting?" asked M. 
Herbelin. "Then, we shall be right in saying 
that he is no longer a child. Come, Felix I stop 
blushing, and tell us about it. You see, we are 
all one family." 

"The pupil of Saint Cyr, in spite of his em- 
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barrafisment, wished for notliing more than liberty 
to speak. 

" My uncle," said he, in a modest tone, " has, 
perhaps, told you in what a desperate mood I was 
when I left here. I. had almost decided to throw 
myself into the water; for you can imagine, 
colonel, that the idea I had in my head was not 
very delightful : I thought myself a coward, no- 
thing but that. I arrived in Paris intent upon 
self-destruction. By good luck, the first person 
whom I met on the boulevard, was Daligny, a 
young man of my circle, a brave fellow, and good 
marksman. He was in an ill-humor, that day, 
and 1 had my own occasion of vexation ; to amuse 
and divert our thoughts, we dined together at 
Very's, and, afterwards, went to the Opera. At 
the Opera, we .feU into a dispute : he pretended 
that Duprez sang better than Rubini ; I took the 
part of Rubini. Our quarrel grew warm, per- i 
sonalities took the place of discussion ; in short, we 
agreed to fight; aud, the next day, which was 
yesterday, we were on lie ground, according to 
appointment." 

" Well I what happened then ?" said Servian, who 
had followed with lively interest his nephew's 
recital. 

"All went wonderfully well I" replied Felix, 
looking delighted. "As I took my place, I did feel 
the slight shiver ^of which you have heard me 
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speak, but it was merely the affair of a second. 
Our swords once in our lmn4s, I thought only of 
nay work, -and rough work it was, for Daligny's 
'blows came as fast as my own. We fenced for a 
time, nobly giving and parrying each other's 
blows. At last, he gave me a thrust in the arm, 
to which I returned a stroke that entered his side. 
Both wounded as .we were, they separated us, and 
that is aU!" 

"And your wound?" said Estelle, smiling in 
spite of herself. 

" It is a mere scratch. Now, I know that I can 
depend upon the firmness of my nerves, and I see 
that danger, which at a distance looks like some- 
thing great, when near at hp,nd is nothing at all." 
"Kow, you have made the experiment," said 
Servian, seriously, " you must let it suffice : every 
sword strbke does not end in a scratch." 

"I add my counsel to your uncle's," said 
Madame Caussade : '^ it is necessary to be brave, 
but prudent at the same time." 

^' PesteP'^ cried her father, "you have becoine 
amazingly reasonable, Madame heroine, who once 
despised prudent men so much. Has man-iage 
already had its effect upon you?" 

" Marriage !" exclaimed Felix, bewildered. 
" Yes, my lieutenant 1" gaily returned M. Her- 
belin : " you must know that, in your absence, and 
without having had the politeness to ask your 
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permission, we Have arranged a marriage, and yon 
shall be groomsman. Come I instead of opening 
your eyes as if I were relating to you the retreat 
from Moscow, kiss the hand of your aunt." 

" Tes, my friend," said Servian, hastening to 
allay the pain that this sudden and unexpected 
declaration gave the romantic youth ; ^^ madame 
has consented to become your aunt. This title 
can only increase the respectful attachment which 
you have felt for her, and I hope you will show 
yourself always worthy of her favor." 

As she saw the consternation of the youth, and 
his efforts to restrain his tears, Madame Caussade 
felt for him the same gentle compassion, which 
the sorrows of a chil4 always awaken in the heart 
of a woman. 

"You will have a good old axmt in me," said 
she to him, playfully. " I will scold yotf as rarely 
as possible. When you have done something very 
wrong, that you dare not acknowledge to your 
uncle, I will become your confessor. When you 
leave Saint Cyr, I will give you a beautiful sword- 
knot for your sword. And then, when you wish 
to marry, we wiU find for you an amiable little 
wife, pretty and lively, who will love you well, 
and make you as happy as you deserve to be." 

These words, whose sprightly gayety Estelle 
sought to communicate to him, did but enhance 
Felix's grief, instead of consoling him. Unable 
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to answer a word, his beart swelling, and Lis eyes 
full of tears, which pride alone hindered from 
flowing, he- went out, and supported himself on 
the balcony. Servian followed him, without ap- 
pearing to remark his agitation, and to give him 
time to recover himself, began to relate the adven- 
ture of the morning, and M. Tonayrion's discom- 
fiture. This recital produced the salutary diversion 
which the narrator hoped ; in spite of his chagrin, 
Felix became more and more attentive, and at 
different parts of it, allowed exclamations of con- 
tempt to escape him. . 

Just as Servian finished his narration, the hand- 
some Kaoul, followed by a domestic carrying his 
baggage, crossed the terrace under the window, 
in order to leave the house. There was no other 
way ; if there had been, we, may well conclude 
tliat the fallen hero would not thus have passed 
under the fire of his enemies. 

Felix's despair was turned to anger at the sight 
of him, and that was one step towards consolation. 
"M. TonayrionI" cried the youth, in a loud 
voice, ** w^en you wish to fight, do me the plea- 
sure to come and seek me at Saint Cyr I" . 

The handsome Eaoul turned not to reply; he' 
inclined his head, and continued rapidly on his 
way. 

"We ought not to strike a man when he is 
down," said Servian, putting bis hand on his 
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nephew's month, as he was abont to reiterate 
his apostrophe ; '^ this is what is called the kick 
of an ass." 

" To render the citation applicable," exclaimed 
Estelle, langhing, "M. Tonayrion shonld be a 
veritable lion, instead of being only an ass, clothed 
in a Uon^s «^?m." 
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youthfulness before the eyes of any ill-natured 
persons, who might be inclined to doubt it. 

Upon this evening, contrary to his usual custom, 
the baton had not thought proper to offer to the 
admiration or ridicule of beholders, a sight of his 
indefatigable elasticity. A secret motive, more 
po^werful than vanity, had led him to assume the 
modest part of a spectator. At the moment when 
Gxxr story commences, hd was standing at the angle 
of a country dance, watching with vigilant atten- 
tion two of those episodes which frequently break 
the monotony of balls, and betray the little of im- 
passioned feeling, that ventures now-a-days into so- 
ciety. To carry on this double observation*, the 
baron listened on one side and looked on the other, 
without betraying in his face the impression which 
either examination produced upon him. 

The first object of this well-bred espionage was 
one of the dancers in the quadrille near which he 
was standing. This lady, who could not have been 
more than twenty years of age, would have been 
proclaimed queen of the ball, if it were the cus- 
tom thus to declare the sovereignty of grace and 
beauty. Her person and her manners equally 
merited unqualified admiration, and won the praise 
of the artist, as well as of the man of the world. 
Her toilet was in all respects elegant ; and but one 
part of it seemed to challenge criticism, and that 
was a garland of oak leaves, intertwined with her 
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black locks, whose velvet lustre they (mly served 
to brighten. This druidical head-dress produced 
the eflfect no doubt intended by the caprice that 
had chosen it. 

"SheisVeUeda!" 

Ten times, at. least, since she had entered the 
ball-room, these words had fallen upon the young 
lady's ears ; and almost always had she taken them 
for words of unqualified praise ; for, with beauty, 
all things are successful, even whimsicality. 

The partner of this bewitching creature was a 
man, still young, but stout and abort ; nature had 
given him, in compensation for the agreeable 
qualities denied to his person, a charming smile, 
and an expressive countenance, which, better than 
elegance of figure, seemed an evidence of intelli* 
gence. Indeed, he expressed himself as well as he 
danced ill; undeniably witty, as he was, some 
very powerful inducement was necessary to make 
him figure in a quadrille, and this inducement waa 
to be seen in the young lady at his right 

M. de livemois stood motionless behind this re- 
markable couple; his ears all attention, b^it his 
eyes fixed elsewhere, 9S we have already said. 
But in spite of the baron's abseint manner, and the 
affected carelessness of his attitude, the stout dan^ 
cer did not let himself be caught in the snare laid 
for him. He found the presence of a third party, 
though silent, was one too many, and casting on 
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the intmder a look of snspicioi}, he continued th^ 
conversation in English ; the young lady smiled, 
and replied in the same language, without per- 
ceiving that she thus granted him a t€te-a-t^te. In 
society, a knowledge of foreign languages is very 
favorable to a confidential interview, and this 
alone may explain the favor which such studies 
enjoy now-a-days. The baroti was educated under 
the republic, that is to say, very badly ; he bit his 
lip, and finding it useless to listen any longer, his 
attention was then concentrated upon the other 
episode, that was taking place a few steps distant. 
The only actor in this second scene was one of 
those .youths, who wear an unhappy countenance, 
and' seem to wish to rival Samson in the length of 
their hair, while they seem to regard their paleness 
as a means of success, obedient, without knowing 
it, perhaps, to the classic counsel of Ovid, who 
says : Pallecit omms ama/ns. ' With the air of a 
man ready to commit any crime, he was seated 
alone, at the end of a bench : for, by an unusual 
chance, all the women who had occupied this part 
of the saloon were young and pretty, and it 
followed that none of then^ had been reduced to 
the mortifying inactivity during this quadrille, for 
which unfeeling men have invented a term less 
respectful than picturesque.. Most of these for- 
tunate dancers had left on the seat some object, 
which should show their respective places. One 
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had left her bouquet, another her fan ; here might 
be seen a boa, there a handkerchief. It was to 
the handkerchief that the long-haired young maji 
directed his attention; he eyed it from time to 
time with tenderness, and then with a suspicious 
and irresolute air. After repeating this several 
times, he finally concluded that, sheltered as he 
was by one side of the quadrille, he might escape 
all observation, and this thought enboldened him 
to commit the act he meditated. He glided 
along the bench, until he reached the handker- 
chief; he seized it slyly, and rolled, in one of its 
embroidered comers, a billet, which he fastened 
in by a knot. He then replaced this new kind of 
letter-box in the precise spot where he had found 
it, and returned as he had come. Having reached 
his own place, he wiped his forehead, which was 
covered with perspiration during this feat, and 
again began to gaze aroimd him gloomily. He 
saw nothing which could cause him uneasiness : 
some were dancing, others were chatting ; no one 
appeared to be thinking of him. He firmly 
believed that no human eye had Keheld his au- 
dacious act, and he awaited the result with emo- 
• tion, when he felt a hand laid upon his shoulder. 
The pale young man started, he turned, and 
found himself face to face with M. de Livemois, 
who had just made his way through the dancere 
towards him. 
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"M. Edgnier," said the baron, "Madame de 
Gabrial desires to speak with you immediately; 
you will find her in the red room." 

The young man with the flowing locks was 
afraid of awakening suspicion, if he hesitated an 
instant in obeying an invitation given in terms so 
pressing. He left the saloon, after one last 
glance at the depository of his secret, confiding it 
mentally to those indulgent divinities, who protect 
the foolish enterprises of lovers. The quadrille 
ended soon after his departure. The baron profit- 
ed by the general movement^ to pass up the 
length of the seat, with the apparent intention of 
leaving the bench free to the ladies who had 
occupied it. He dropped his hat'suddenly, through 
feigned awkwardness, and bent down to pick it 
up ; he seized it with one hand, and, with the 
other, snatched the handkerchief, which he as 
quickly rendered invisible, by concealing it in the 
hat. This deed accomplished, M. de livernois 
arose, and passed on with an air so calm, that a 
professional robber might have envied its hardi- 
hood. 

An instant after, the young lady of whom we 
have already spoken came to seat herself on the 
very spot, where the thfeft had taken place. Her 
first care was to find her handkerchief; but in 
vain did she look under the seat, in vain did she 
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question her neighboiB : no one conld give her 
news of the misKing article. 

" Does Madame de Gabrial have thieves in her 
house ?" said she to her partner, who had led her 
back to her seat. 

"There are thieves everywhere," replied the 
fat daqcer, annoyed by this incident : " the other 
day, my pnrse was taken from me at the Opera." 

"A pnrse! one can imagine that; but what 
could a thief do with my handkerchief ?" 

" Sell it at a high price, if he has the sense to 
offer it to me." 

" And do you think he will have sense enough 
for that?" asked the young lady, smiling roguishly. 

" I ought to doubt it, since you appear certain 
of the contrary." 

"You seem to think that I know the guilty 
person?" 

Sometimes, women, without regard to the 
dictionary, hold the word gmiiy in better favor 
than the word innocent. The fat dancer noticed, 
not without vexation, the word which she had just 
used; he saw that in pursuing the subject, he 
risked giving importance, and perhaps interest, to 
an ill action, committed, very probably, by one of 
his rivals, and, accordingly, he changed the con- 
versation. 

M. de livemois was leaving the saloon, during 
this time ; at the door, he met E^gnier. 
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*' Yqu were mietaken, sir I" said the young man 
to hiin : " Madame de Gabrial had nothing to say 
to me." 

'* Then, I mismjderetqod her/' answered the 
baroD ; " It mnst have been M. Gr^nier : Grdnier, 
R^gnier, one can easily be taken for the other." 

Thus saying, he smiled, and continued on his 
way. 

It sometimes happens, at balls, that letters, fold- 
ed delicately, are put in circulation in a manner 
more or less ingenious, and that they arrive im- 
mediately at their address, free of postage. The 
postal administration have as yet devised no 
means of preventing this abuse. Women show 
not the slightest haste to know the contents of 
epistles, which come to them in this illegal way ; 
they receive them sometimes voluntarily, and 
sometimes in spite of themselves; they concoal 
them in either case, but never read them — ^in 
public. More curious, or less prudent, men, in 
such circumstances, have but one invariable way 
of proceeding. 

If, at the end of a quadrille, you see a mortal, 
with sparkling eyes and a business like air, steal 
quietly from the dancing-saloon, seek through the 
apartments a place less encumbered with obser- 
vers, take up from a table an album, and, under 
pretext of examining it, seat himself in a comer, 
in such a way, that no one can look over his 
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..shoulder; then, you may be sure that the Post- 
Oifice revenue has just been defrauded of three 
sous. 

The place where this manoeuvre is practised 
with the greatest variety, and which might, in 
consequence, be called the reading-room for billets 
doux, is that retired and almost deserted region, 
consecrated to the whist players. This is a happy 
region, where slander or curiosity never penetrate; 
for whist players are grave men, never looking 
beyond their cards, and for whom, while the game 
lasts, the rest of the world do not exist. 

It was towards this region that M. de livemois 
turned his steps. He took an arm-chair, drew it 
to one side, and opened the handkerchief that he 
had just carried off; and, without discretion or 
remorse, read the billet, which, all spread out, he 
h^ld in the palm of his hand. A derisive smile 
did not quit his lips during this reading; and, 
perhaps, he was going to recommence it, when he 
was suddenly accosted by one of the whist-playerS| 
who had just risen at the end of a game. 

The new personage, whom we now introduce 
upon the scene, was a man of thirty, whose negli- 
gent dress, careless manner, and absent expression 
of face, announced that he was wholly free from 
those personal pretensions, in which most men of 
the world delight to infatuation. The pensive 
manner in which he inclined his head rendered 
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more striking the prominence of his large fore- 
head. His eyes had that feverish and vague 
brightness, which excessive intellectual labor often 
produces, and the dark circle surrounding them 
seemed* to have been caused bj other pursuits 
than those of the ball-ropm. But, to see this pale 
and meditative face, ardent, and yet fatigued, was 
to behold one of the martyrs of art or science, 
who, in the severe struggle to which ambition 
pushes them on, sometimes yield beneath the god 
whom they seek to bind, like Jacob wrestling 
with the angel, but soon redress themselves, with 
renewed energy, and continue the struggle, until 
victory or death comes to terminate it. 

" What a e you reading there ?" said this man 
to the baron, giving him a penetrating look. 

"Something curious, and which will interest 
you," replied M. de Livernois, without seeming 
disturbed by this, interruption. " Promise me not 
to scold, and I will let you read one of the most 
amusing declarations of love that can be imagined." 

"Addressed to yourself?"^ asked the whist 
player. 

" Those, I show to nobody," rejoined the baron, 
with the discreet air of a man accustomed to such 
things. 

" You are afraid that I will scold, did you say ? 
WhysoT 

" Because, if I had conducted myself properly, 
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I ought rather to have given yon the note, with- 
out reading it ; but the spirit of curiosity was too 
istrong for me : I could not resist the temptation 
to become aqquainted with the style of stripUngB, 
now-a-days. It is curious, upon my honor !'^ 

" But what connection have I with this note V^ 

" What connection 1 my dear Colonge ; look and 
see I" said the baron, showing the handkerchief 
which he had concealed until then. 

" This handkerchief belongs to my wife," coolly 
said Colonge, after an instant's examination. 

" Truly, I thought you would not recognize it," 
replied M. de Livernois, laughing; " there is some 
difference between you and Othello, and I con- 
gratulate you upon it. Now listen to my story." 

The baron related the bold proceeding of the 
long-haired young man, whose silent pantomime 
he drolly mimicked, and ended his recital by giving 
his friend the intercepted note. . Notwithstanding 
the smallness of its size, this manuscript repre- 
sented at least the value of ten octavo pages, so 
small was the writing ; and to decipher it correct- 
ly required the eye of a woman, or a jealous hus- 
band. It contained all the ingredients, of which 
works of this nature are invariable composed, 
when the author has some literary pretensions, 
combined with the poetical exaggerations of youtL 
Stars abounded in it, as well ad flowers, and angek 
spread their wings, while JEolian harps trembled 
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beneath the perfumed breath of evening. The 
i^y^Lole was in this strain. According to custom, 
the suitor enumerated the riches, buried in the 
manly heart; and timidly laid this magnificent 
treasure at the feet of the woman, long dreamed 
of, desired, sought, and at last found. In conclu- 
sion, M. Eelicien E^gnier, the unknown poet, 
and romancer in perspective, formally engaged to 
acquire, in a short time, a renown equal to the 
glory of Dante or Petrarch, provided Madame 
Colonge would consent to become his Laura or his 
Beatrice. This peroration is according to rule in 
the love-letters of young unappreciated writers ; 
it usually succeeds finally with young ladies, who 
thus see tihemselves, not without gratitude, exalted 
to the rank of inspiring divinities; and besides 
the promises it contains, are not of the kind which 
send men to prison in default of payment. 

"Weill what do you say to this n<Hisensel" 
asked the baron of the man whose wife ^. Felicien 
Bonier had just chosen, without ceremony, to be 
fais Beatrice. 

9 



CHAPTER n. 

Before answering the baroh, Oqlonge put his 
wife's handkerchief in one pocket, and Felicien 
R^gnier's letter in the other ; and remained for a 
few moments thoughtfully silent, 

"The worst of states is the manjed state," said 
he, at length, slightly varying a line of ComeiUe ; 
** for a man engaged in serious pursuits, a young 
and beautiful wife is a perpetual care. Others 
find repose after fatigue ; he, never. His life is 
an unremitted struggle, and he can expect neither 
mercy nor courtesy from the enemies who lie in 
wait to attack him. He must spend his energies 
in a ridiculous strife, when he feels already borne 
down by the work to which he has devoted him- 
self. For example: for two months I have la- 
bored fifteen hours a day, as I wish my picture to 
be finished for the exhibition, and it is no joke to 
cover a canvass twenty-eight feet by twenty. To- 
day I have not dined, I have only quitted my 
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brash to drees and come to the balL This mom^it 
I Iiave a fever, and my head is dizzy. I was fall- 
ing asleep just now at whist, from mere exhaustion ; 
indeed, I have earned a few hours' repose. Well I 
no repose can I have, husband that I am! It 
pleases every brainless fool to think my wife beau- 
tiful, and to write her sentimental nonsense. I 
must defend myself, I must take up this glove 
they have thrown down to me, or bear the dis- 
grace. What a life 1" 

^' Farbleu I can you complain 2" said the baron, 
laughing, '^you have married one of the most 

charming women in Paris, and you do not wish 

others to see her as she is ; this pretension is new. 

You must know that a well-taught husband is 

honored by the success of his wife, and not pro^ 

voked at it." 
<< In that case, I am very ill-taught," replied the 

painter ; ^^ and I cannot reform my nature." 
" That may be, but habit is second nature, and 

you ought to be habituated to the attachments 

which Madame Colonge inq)ires. Are you aware 

that this is the ninth since the commencement of 

winter?" 
" Seven, we said yesterday — add this little fop 

B^gnier, and it will make but eight." 
" Eight, and your friend La Berthonie makes 

nine," said the baron, smiling roguishly ; " you 

may be sure that I count correctly." 
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" La Berthonie, also !" cried Colonge, with an 
air of doubt and vexation at the same time. 

"Yes, my friend, the fat La Berthonie, whom 
you consider the sincerest of your friends, because 
he goes about proclaiming everywhere that you 
are the first colorist of the age, and that beside 
you, Decamps paints only in black and white ; 
La Berthonie seeks to indemnify himself for these 
praises, by paying court to your wife. To please 
her, he set himself to dancing; and when he 
was overheard, he spoke to her in English ; is it 
not clear?" 

" La Berthonie, also !" repeated the husband, 
with a sort of melancholy irony. 

" Tu quoque^ Brute ! The thing is certain, and 
among the nine lovers, of whom we spoke just 
now, he appears to me much the most dangerous, 
if danger were possible; but when applied to 
Madame Colonge, such a word has no meaning.'' 

" They will not let me finish my picture," said 
the painter; "in spite of my vow of patience, I 
shall be obliged to blow out the brains of one of 
these gentlemen, to teach the others how to take 
care of themselves." 

" You are crazy," replied the baron ; " I have 
told you so before now. A man like you, full of 
talent, and the prospect of fame, should not risk 
his life against such simpletons. Come, come I do 
not think of taking a step, in which you would 
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have all to lose, and nothing to gain. K you 
should fall, what a misfortune for art I K, on the 
contrary, you give a good lesson to one of these 
' little lovelaces, would it not be necessary to repeat 
it the next day ?" 

" I would repeat it." 

" It would be the history of the hydra of Lema 
over again. Believe me, pacific expedients are 
the best ; put aside all sanguinary intentions, and 
leave me to act my part of efficient and disinter- 
ested guardian. I know that you will not be dis- 
satisfied with my services." 

" Far from that, I know not how to express my 
gratitude to you," replied Colonge. 

" It is I who owe it to you, since you afi^brd 
me an opportunity to be useful to a friend, and 
much amusement at the same time." 

" This amuses you, then ?" 

" Prodigiously ; I cannot tell you how piquant I 
find this small warfare. It is so new to me to be 
on the side of the husband.'* 

" It is probably the first that this has happened 
to you," said the painter, trying to smile. 

" I acknowledge it," answered M. de Livemois, 
" and that is why the thing pleases me. Besides, 
when one approaches his fiftieth year, can he do 
better than to expiate his old sins by using his ex- 
, perience in the service of morality ? Do not think 
that I would exert myself for every one as I do 
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for you. Of hnsbands there are a prodigious 
number, but you are a man apart. I see in you 
as much heart as talent ; and as you are superior^ 
in all points, to the presumptuous fellows who de- 
clare war against you, I take your part against 
them all." 

" That is a kind deed, for which you will be, I 
' hope, recompensed, sooner or later." 

" I am already. Do you count for nothing the 
pleasure of assisting in the discomfiture of all 
these charming young fellows, who have rushed 
in upon the scent of the game, only to turn back 
cr^st-fallen ? You see that, do you not ?" 

" Do I ever see anything ?" said Colonge, look- 
ing dissatisfied with himself. 

" Do not reproach yourself," replied the baron, 
vivaciously. " It cannot be otherwise. Incessantly 
occupied, as you are, in a work which absorbs all 
your faculties, how can you bring into the world, 
that freedom of mind, that calmness of feeling, 
that watchful look, which the part of an observer 
demands ? With your gigantic battle of the Cim- 
bri in your head, it is impossible for you to follow 
all the marches and counter-marches of this Lilipu- 
tian army, that manoeuvres around Madame 
Colonge. It will do for me, unoccupied as I am ; 
it is my forte : not knowing how to do great 
things, it is but just, that I should better under- • 
stand small things. Trust yourself to me ; if you 
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see nothing, I see all ; I am an old dog, good for 
nothing but this post of observation ; but there, I 
am on my own ground, and I have such skill in it, 
that I often scent out a lover before he feek him- 
self to be such. It was thus at a glance that I 
knew what ailed little E^gnier and La Ber- 
thonie." 

" How will you hunt this new game!" said the, 
painter, anxiously. 

"That is my business," replied M. de Livemois, 
with a confident smile ; " you know I have a par- 
ticular talent for making these intriguing gentle- 
men back off. I do not think that these will be 
more invulnerable than their seven predecessors. 
Give me ca/rte hlcmche^ and I will promise you, 
that before three days are over, you shall be de- 
livered from them." 

" What do you call caHe hlcmcheP 

" Less than nothing. First, give me E^gnier's 
note." 

" But — ^I know not if it is proper — " 

" It is absolutely necessary to me ; you will not 
distrust me!" 

" By no means," said Colonge. " Can I know 
what you wish to do with it? Here it is." 

" Not yet. Now I have only one more thing to 
ask of you ; there is a race, the day after to-mor- 
row, at the Croix de Bemy. Madame de Gabrial 
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wishes to go to it, and I know, from a good source, 
that Madame Colonge also desires to attend." 

" My wife has spoken to you of it ?" 

" With your permission, my friend, the confi- 
dant of the husband must be the confidant of the 
wife. To return to our subject, you must use your 
authority to induce Madame Colonge to accompa- 
ny Madame de Gabrial ; that will not be difficult, 
since she desires it. I will be of the party, La 
Berthonie and E^gnier ; and I promise you on re- 
turning they will both vanish." 

"How so?" 

" That is my secret." 

Colonge reflected an instant. " I know, by ex- 
perience, that for you to promise, is to accomplish 
what you wish," said he, thoughtfully. 

" The party must be arranged immediately ; let 
us go and speak to Madame Colonge." 

The two men entered the ball-room together, 
and approached the painter's wife. They found 
M. La Berthonie beside her, more at his ease on 
the seat which he had taken, than he could have 
been in the quadrille, a moment before. Freed 
from the observation which had annoyed him, the 
stout man began to speak again in French ; for it 
is difficult to be agreeable in a foreign language. 
His wit, naturally lively and acute, was sharpened 
by the desire to please ; happy words, piquant ex- 
pressions, critical or satirical remarks flowed from 
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his lips with inexhaustible facility. Beside an in- 
telligent woman, such a man could hardly fail in 
being entertaining ; and yet, to see with what an 
absent air Madame Colonge listened to him, he 
migbt have doubted his success. 

At a little distance, within the embrasure of a 
lyindow, whose red curtains rendered more striking 
the pallor of his face, F^licien E^gnier, in melan- 
choly mood, was gazing upon his Beatrice ; but 
this contemplation had more in it of grief than 
joy. At each smile of the fat man, the young 
poet frowned tragically ; the more satisfaction the 
one exhibited, the more sullen grew the other. It 
might be said to be an elegy looking upon a mad- 
rigal. 

" Here are our game 1" said M. de Livemois, 
pressing*his companion's arm ; " as you complain 
you can never see anything, take a lesson now. 
Remark first, how each has chosen his ground. 
La Berthonie does not lack intelligence, and espe- 
cially does he express himself with facility. He 
18 talking, then ; right or wrong, it is no matter ; 
he talks I The essential thing for him is that he 
should be heard and not seen. Some women grant 
a certain favor to ugly looking men, when they 
are witty ; the better to heai» them, they shut their 
eyes: let La Berthonie attain that, and he will 
surpass the Apollo Belvidere in fascination. Be 
suspicious of him, Colonge. The serpent of para- 

9* 
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diee was not beautiful, but he talked well. As to 
little E^gnier, improyisation is not his forte; he 
maintainfi, babitnaUy, an eloquent silence, and 
takes Byronic attitudes ; but you know in what 
fiery style he writes. With Imagmative women, 
these paper scribblers, with pale faces and be- 
witching glances, are often irresistible. Do not 
trust to them." 

" To whom shajl 1 trust?" said the painter. 

Seeing the two friends within a few steps of her, 
Madame Colonge ceased listening to the insinua- 
ting remarks of M. Berthonie ; and addressed her 
husband poutingly. 

"You have at last come to make me a visit?" 
said she to him. ^^ I am glad. Whist must be a 
very interesting game, is it not ?" 

'^ What can a man do in this room who does not 
dance!" rejoined the painter, smiling. 

" He can see his wife dance." 

" Yes, if I consulted my own taste, but what 
would your dancers say to that!" 

" They would taUc English," observed the baron, 
glancing at M. La Berthonie. 

The stout dancer was not a man to receive a 
blow without returning it. 

" You have a gnidge against English," said he ; 
" I thought, however, that you understood it. Did 
not lady Osborne give you lessons in it ?" 

M. de Livemois had, indeed, received a lesson 
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from one of the prettiest ladies of the faubourg 
Saint Honor^j to whom he had addressed his atten- 
tions; a recent lesson it was, but the English lan- 
guage had nothing to do with it. This allusion to 
arepulse that had tarnished his reputation for suc- 
cessful gallantry, made the baron blush. He 
turned towards M. La Berthonie, with a serious 
look, who, instead of avoiding his glance, smiled 
satirically. Madame Colonge's adorer and the 
man who had constituted himself her guardian, 
for a moment looked at each other, like two fight- 
ing cocks ready for an encounter ; and then, as if 
by a tacit understanding, they walked apart. The 
painter did not appear to notice this significant 
pantomime ; he leaned over his wife, who smiled 
mischievously, with her eyes fixed on her fan. 

" M. de Livemois," said he to her, " has just 
spoken to me of a drive to the Croix de Bemy 
which you wish to take with Madame de Qa- 
brial." 

" I wish it, if you do," replied the young wife, 
indolently. 

'^ Shall it be said that I am the master F' 
returned Colonge, smiling ; " you flatter me, 
Aurelia." 

" You will come with us ?" 

" And my picture 1" 

" Oh,, your picture ! That horrid word again. 
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If you knew how I detest painting, you would not 
talk to me incessantly of yo»r picture 1" 

"Detest painting, but love the painter." 

" I will love him if he is obliging." 

" And how shall he be so ?" 

" Come with us. You can sacrifice one morn- 
ing to me." 

" My picture finished, I will be entirely at yonr 
disposal," replied the painter, regarding the loss 
of a single day as a misfortune, in his eagerness to 
be at work upon it. 

" Let us not talk of it," said Madame Colonge, 
in a tone of pique ; " it is three o'clock, and I am 
fatigued ; will you call the carriage ?" 

Of all the orders that a husband can receive 
from his wife, this to depart is, perhaps, the one 
always most welcome. Colonge, who shared the 
usual aversion felt for morning soirees, hastened 
to leave the room; he soon returned, and they 
instantly retired. Aurelia perceived, as they 
reached the ante-chamber, M. La Berthonie, the 
► poet F^cien K^gnier, and the Baron de Livemois, 
arranged in a line, in the passage. She smiled 
upon the first, who saluted her courteously, re- 
ceived carelessly the tragic glance of the second, 
and frowned imperceptibly, when the third, more 
familiarly, came to take leave of her. He painter 
saw nothing of all this, or seemed not to see. 

The husband and wife were silent for some 
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moments after reaching their carriage, he pensiye, 
and she snllen. 

'^What a charming ball I" at length eaid Aa- 
relia, capriciously tearing to pieces her bouquet 

" Charming I" repeated her husband. 

"They say that balls grow tiresome; but it's 
false : I could dance aU my life, without taking 
less pleasure in it." 

" You have been very much amused, then?" 

" Oh ! very much 1 I have not missed one qua- 
drille 1" 

" Have you danced with La Berthonie ?" asked 
Ciolonge, with an air of indifference. 

"Three times," replied Aurelia, uttering the 
words quickly; "what an agreeable man! he is 
charming, delightful I" 

" La Berthonie is as witty as he is fat," returned 
the painter, rendered satirical in spite of himself 
by his friend's treachery. 

" I do not find him too fat," answered Madame 
Oolonge with an eagerness, perhaps affected : "he 
has a good figure, he is even elegant ; in a word, 
he appears very well." 

The painter answered nothing to these words, 
which were sufficiently disagreeable to his ears, 
after what M. de Livemois had told him. He 
ceased struggling a moment afterwards against 
the drowsiness of which he had complained in the 
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ball, and which the monotonoiis motion of the 
carriage had irresistibly increased. 

Her husband not contradicting her, Madame 
Colonge, more and more piqned, tried another 
method of attack. 

^^ Madame de Gabrial ought to be satisfied 
with her entertainment," said she : " every thing 
went well. Many pretty women, and many men 
of real merit were there. And, k propos of 
these last, have you heard anything of a volume 
of poems, that M. E^gnier is going to publish, 
entitled : Mists cmd Dews? It seems that it is a 
very remarkable work : they tell me that M. de 
Lamartine might be proud of it." 

Aurelia waited for an instant for her husband^ 
reply ; then, seeing that he said not a word, she 
turned round, and looked at him, as if to oblige 
him to speak. Overcome by the fatigue con- 
sequent upon his excessive labors, the painter had 
leaned his head in the comer of the carriage, and 
gone to sleep, in spite of his cares, in spite of his 
love, and in spite of his jealousy. 

Madame Colonge looked at him sometime, with 
a union of irony, grief and anger. 

" K I had spoken to him of painting," said she 
to herself, " he would not have gone to sleep : 
nothing interests him beyond his pictures. Does 
any one seek to please me; does any one pay 
court to me, it is all the same to him : he sees 
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nothing of it. To occupy himself with me, to fear 
losing my affection, to be jealous, is too much 
beneath a man who has nothing but art in his 
head. Art I renown ! glory 1 words that I detest I 
He goes to sleep when I talk to him 1 Decidedly, 
I Bhall love him no longer." 

Anrelia drew her pelisse around her, and moved 
off as far as possible from the painter ; she leaned 
against the other angle of the carriage, but not to 
sleep as he did : she dreamed a waking dream, 
and snch dreams turn, sometimes, to the prejudice 
of hnshands, especially when they are sleeping. 
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BsFOSB his marriage, through carelessness ra- 
ther than modesty, Colonge had never regarded 
his talent seriously ; and thus, like several artists 
of merit, to whom large works are a terror, he had 
confined himself to genre painting : not that he 
found it easier than historical painting, but 
because it occupied less space, and demanded less 
labor. 

Every time that he took his pencil, he selected 
among his designs only those which would be 
sufficient to cover a small canvass, and put aside 
grander conceptions, whose execution would have 
drawn him beyond a certain limit, that, from 
indolence, he had promised himself never to 
transgress : to acquire reputation in the easiest 
possible manner, such was his aim, and he artless- 
ly acknowledged it. As to durable renown, the 
noble ambition of true artists, he regarded it as a 
sparrow, perched on a bush, might contemplate 
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the stormy region, where the eagle alone has the 
privilege of soaring. 

"Glory I" said he sometimes, with a mocking 
smile; "what has she to do with me? I ask no- 
thing of her : a great man's state is too wearisome, 
to my mind." 

"Genius has no right to be idle," said his 
friends to him ; " one can pardon incapacity, bnt 
not indolence : it is not power, which you lack, it 
is will. What will happen, if you continue to 
work the surface of the mine, without digging it! 
Instead of finding gold, you will gather only sand. 
Take care : you waste in slight sketches that 
divine inspiration, which, better employed, would 
suffice to render your name illustrious. Kemem- 
ber that one single, but powerful eflfbrt, often 
produces immortal results. Gdricault owes his 
fame to one picture." 

"I am not Gdricault," answered the painter, 
modestly. ^ 

" But the future ? have you no wish to leave to 
that a legacy of your works?" 

"It is of no consequence my works should 
survive me, provided tliat they enable me to live 
nowl" 

And with this prosaic reply, Colonge closed the 
lips of his advisers. 

There are soils, in southern countries, so fertile, 
that labor seems useless to thein : to rake the 
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snrface, and scatter grain npon it, is all that it 
needs to produce abundant harvests. The young 
painter's talent resembled these fortunate lands : 
though superficially cultivated, it produced fruits, 
which diligent labor cannot always obtain. It 
was impossible to succeed with less expense. In a 
short time, and almost without effort, Colonge had 
acquired a sort of limited reputation in the line 
of art to which he had confined himself; little did 
he care for the mediocrity of the result : to .his 
eyes, the principal merit of success was, that it 
cost little, and not that it brought much fame. 

Marriage is an epoch of supineness, cmd, some- 
times, of lethargy, for a great many artists ; for 
Colonge, on the contrary, it was a signal to arouse. 
It may not be useless to explain how this meta- 
morphosis from indifference to activity was ac- 
complished; nor, how the flame was kindled, 
which reduced to ashes the indolent Capua in 
which the young painter's talent had hitherto 
dwelt. 

One evening, Colonge overheard the following 
conversation, in a party to which he had accom- 
panied his wife, as it took place bet^^een two 
persons, behind whom he had seated himself by 
chance. , 

"Who is this charming woman dressed in 
black?" said one of the speakers to his neighbor 
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"Madame Colonge," returned the other; "is 
she not surprisingly beautiful ?" 

■" Eavishing! is she married or a widow?" 
** Indeed 1 I can't tell. I think, however, there 
is, in some comer of the room, an individual of 
that name ; a musician, lawyer or notary ; some- 
thing of the kind ; but who cares for him ? Dead 
or living, the husband of such a woman does not 
exist." . 

Cologne was tempted to prove his existence by 
boxing the ears of the impertinent fellow who 
denied it. He restrained himself, however, and 
concealed his anger; but the indirect insult de- 
posited in his head a germ, from which soon 
sprang one of those energetic resolutions, that 
change the life of a man, and open to him a new 
horizon. 

" The fool was right," said he to himself, with 
bitterness, not unmingled with irony: "I do not 
exist ; formerly, I was somebody, now, I am no- 
body at all. Aurelia is so beautiful, that, beside 
her, a superior man would seem small, and I, a 
common man, disappear altogether. Such a 
diamond ought to be encased in gold, and I am 
brass. Before this dread neighborhood, my name 
had a value more or less deserved, it belonged to 
me ; now, I have lost even that individuality, 
small as it was. I am no longer Colonge : I am 
the husband of Madame Oolonge ! I have become 
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a miserable and ridiculous accessory, to the means 
by which a young lady may be saluted by the 
title of Madannel I know that most husbands 
resign themselves tp serving as a mere matter of 
etiquette to their wives; but, shall I resign my- 
self to it? — ^No I" replied Colonge in a tone of in- 
dignant pride ; " I was not made for that inferior 
character. It does not become me to be the 
parasitical ivy, when I feel within me the vigor of 
the oak. If beauty is queen, genius is king; and 
I have talent, or, at least, I will have. When I 
was single, I could put aside the duty of labor ; 
but what was then but indolence, now would be 
baseness ; for it concerns an interest greater than 
that of my reputation : it concerns my happiness. 
The day in which my wife sees I am an object of 
disdain, that day, she will despise me ; and, from 
contempt to indignity, there is but a step. To 
work I then; let me fight for honor, if not for 
glory. Ah I that insolent person knows not 
whether I am a musician, lawyer or notary 1 
Before a year ends, he shall know that I am a 
painter I" 

For the first time, Colonge distinctly heard that 
mysterious and divine voice, which reveals to men 
of genius their destiny. Pride was for him what 
enthusiasm had been for Corregio, one of those 
irresistible motives, before which the mountains 
are laid low, and the valleys filled up. While 
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eyery one acknowledged his talent, he doubted it ; 
from the moment he saw it contested, he believed 
in it. Henceforward, ardent and indefatigable, he 
did not allow the revolution, which had taken 
place within him, to pass off in useless medita- 
tions. He banished from his studio, with disdain- 
ful hand, the petty implements, the narrow can- 
vasses, the modest easels that he had hitherto 
employed. He substituted serious labors for care- 
less improvisations ; and replaced by the study of 
great masters, those fanciful imitations of Greuze 
and Watteau, which had thus far reduced his best 
works to the condition of mere copies. 

There was soon a report spreading among the 
Parisian artists, strange enough to cause a smile 
on the lips of most of them. 

"Do you know the news?" asked they of one 
another in their studios ; " Colonge is painting an 
historical picture for the approaching exhibition." 

"It is not possible!" /was the reply. "You 
must mean some pretty Swiss on the shore of a 
lake, or of a shepherd watching his flocks." 

" An historical picture 1 I tell you ; and what a 
picture 1 The battle of the Cimbri." 

A laugh went round at this pompous declaration 
among the auditors ; this conaJbination of Colonge's 
pencil and the great sword of Marius, seemed an 
excellent joke. 
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" Do not laugh," rejoined the news-teller, with, 
affected gravity ; " the fact is certain, though no 
one yet has seen the picture ; for Colonge suffers 
no one to enter his studio, in order to render the 
effect more striking when it does appear ; even his 
wife is excluded. But it seems that it will be a 
wonderful affair. Colonge goes nowhere, eats not, 
sleeps not ; the only place where he can be found, 
beyond his. own house, is the Spanish museum ; 
he appears to be studying Kibera." Here the 
laugh burst forth anew. 

All the sarcasm and contempt the language of 
the studio contained, was lavished on the audacious, 
painter ; the most humane among them concluded 
his mind must be shattered. M. Musard, com- 
p.osing an opera in five acts, or Paul de Kock, 
writing funeral orations, could not have encounter- 
ed more opposition than this incursion of Colonge 
into the domain of history. In France, public 
opinion shows the greatest solicitude for men of 
merit ; do they win any kind of success? she con- 
fines them to that department of effort, as strictly 
as possible, for fear, no doubt, that misled by pre- 
sumptuous vanity, they will fall under the teeth 
of the wolves of criticism, if they atteinpt any- 
thing else. Does a man but conquer an acre in 
the fields of glory, it yields him a fathom of it; 
and forbids him to quit that narrow space : it will 
deign to recognize the talent of him who has 
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shown superior ability, in order that it may the 
better contest his genius. 

Colonge soon knew what malicious curiosity 
was attached to his picture, which nobody had yet 
seen; from the air of scornful felicitation with 
which several of his brother artists spoke to him 
of it, he divined already what he might expect in 
case of failure. This prospect, so likely to dampen 
his courage, did but redouble his ardor on the con- 
trary. Cowards grow pale at the sight of danger, but 
brave men feel stronger. In a fit of heroic pride, 
the artist compared himself mentally to Caesar 
crossing the Eubicon. 

" Fate reduces me to this," said he to himself; 
*' I must conquer, and force them to applaud me, 
or blow out my brains to escape ridicule." 

Colonge pursued his work with a desperate en- 
ergy, which a mortal conflict might inspire. His 
studio became a narrow prison, where he confined 
himself every morning, not to be released until 
evening. Tbere, without favorable or hostile wit- 
nesses, deprived of the encouragements of friend- 
ship, but delivered from the counsels of envy ; 
alone with inspiration, that divine fever ; intoxi- 
cated by his thought, as a Pythoness by her God, 
he worked without relaxation, and with a glowing 
pencil, upon the gigantic canvass, that should yield 
him glory or death. His hand, condemned by 
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critics to paint only shepherds, grouped masses of 
combatants, spKt the lances, pierced the cuirasses, 
broke the swords, rolled Cimbri and Romans in 
one furious m^l6e ; crushed under the wheels of 
their chariots, the fair daughters of the north, and 
offered to the she- wolf of the capitol a repast wor- 
thy of herself. There is in true talent a sort of 
native ferocity, which the restraint of labor can 
for a long time deaden, but which springs to life, 
at the sight of a glorious prey, as the terrible in- 
stinct of the lion breaks out at the scent of blood. 

As the pathetic details of his work were devel- 
oped, Colonge felt kindled within him that enthu- 
siasm, without which only inanimate and discolored 
objects are produced. Until then, he had painted 
only with his intellect ; for the first time, in love 
with his work, he lavished upon it his whole souL 

"This is painting," said he to himself some- 
times ; but these moments of anticipated triumph 
were rare. The artist oftener found his pallet un- 
worthy of his thought, and then he fell into doubt 
and anxiety. A mist spread over the canvass; 
the colors appeared to him tarnished and dull, the 
drawing incorrect and unnatural ; the sky wanted 
transparency, the earth solidity; the atmosphere 
was heavy, the best studied groups were but con- 
fused masses ; figures whose expression and relief 
seemed to him admirable a moment before, were 
now flat and grotesque ; an unskilful fore-shorten- 
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ing, an arm awkwardly attached, a drapery badly 
hung, an improbable effect of light, plunged him 
into sad trouble. He called himself a man with- 
out talent, without ability, without hope in the 
future; but a ray of that divine sun, which gilds 
the iinagination of artists, would come to heighten 
anew this studio, so long overshadowed by gloom, 
and Colonge then felt his confidence and courage 
immediately revive. 

The painter pursued his work with perseverance, 
by. turns burning with ardor or frozen by discour- 
agement, without deigning to answer otherwise 
than by diligent labor the raillery, or the more 
perfidious praise, of his brother artists. Nothing 
appeared capable of distracting his mind from this 
sedentary and laborious life, until at the com- 
mencement of winter, he was obstinately assailed 
in his retreat by one of those conjugal dilemmas, 
which husbands sometimes experience, but never 
foresee. 

The woman whom Colonge had married, was 
young, beautiful and rich. How it happens that 
from the intertwining of these three blooming 
flowers, youth, fortune and beauty, results a crown 
of thorns, would be long to explain. Besides, phe- 
nomena of this kind are renewed so often, that it 
is not necessary to demonstrate their truthfulness. 

Aurelia found herself, from her entrance into 
society, the object of that impertinent ovation, to 
10 
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which women are subjected, whom fashion adopts 
as her own. Towards this new star, that promised 
to eclipse all its rivals, inclined all the sunflowers 
of gallantry. It -was then the month of Novem-- 
ber^ an epoch when the devourers of hearts arm 
for war, and begin to open their winter campaign. 
There was no doubt that Aurelia would become 
the object of a profane crusade; and that each 
day would see new recruits enrolled in it; for 
lovers are an essentially imitative race, and it is 
for them especially that the history of the sheep 
of Panurge must have been written. Those who, 
left to their own inclination, would hardly have 
noticed the wife of the painter, fell in love, as 
soon as it became fashionable to appear to be oc- 
cupied with her. The number of aspirants in- 
creased with fearful rapidity. The new Armida 
was mistaken, at first, in the nature of this infatu- 
ation; she saw in it only an innocent homage 
rendered to a beauty, that notwithstanding her 
modesty, she could not doubt. But while the in- 
experienced yotmg lady tasted her triumph with 
a confidence, so artless, that the rivals regarded it 
as refined coquetry, Colonge, pre-occupied by his 
work, suddenly started with aflEright, at the first 
suspicion of Aurelia's success, as a horse might 
rear on the edge of a precipice, when his eyes 
were uncovered to see it. Jealousy, that lurid 
light, that so often succeeds the honey-moon, 
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darted upon him one of its most terrific rays. Du- 
ring several days, the artist, a victim to an anxietj 
before unknown, neglected his pallet, in order to 
•consecrate himself, wholly, to one of those marital 
studies, whose imperious interest absorbs all other 
cares. Armed with the necessary dissimulation, 
he observed Aurelia; he found her such as we 
have described, ingenuous in her desire to please ; 
contented with her success, without being intoxi- 
cated by it ; virtuous at heart, but a coquette in 
inclination; quite resigned to the part of being 
queen of the ball-room, and ready to exercise sana 
'pewr et scms reproche^ the empire which her beauty 
promised her. The result of this trial reassured 
Colonge for the present, without tranquilizing him 
as to the future. There are so many women who 
begin by adopting the device of the Chevalier 
Bayard, and end by keeping only half of it. 

In subjecting Aurelia to this severe and scru- 
pulous examination, the jealous painter could not 
fail to discover the numerous ambuscades laid by 
the enemies of his repose ; each of these assailants 
of his conjugal honor acted in a manner charac- 
teristic of himself. One nestled in the humble 
bush of timid and devoted tenderness, another 
boldly perched on the highest branches of outright 
gallantry ; one, ingenious in making love, buried 
himself in the trench of respect, all the while cal- 
culating upon the day that should unmask his 
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insolence ; and another, like an incarnate elegy; 
kept to the narrow path of dreamy enthusiasm. 
Every variety of social character as are presented 
in this evil-minded band. Independently of tlie 
indigenous competitors in the race, there was a 
Bnssian diplomatist, and a Spanish refugee : and 
every one knows that, of aU exotio gallants, these 
are the most dangerous. 

Colonge fell into a meditation full of inquietude 
and discouragement, after having successively 
discovered the manoeuvres of his wife's adorers. 
A game between a lover and a husband is always 
unequal, as it is a struggle where one of the com 
batants has nothing to lose ; but here the unusual 
number of the assailants increased tenfold the 
fatal chances for the painter. Surrounded on all 
sides, attacked without cessation, exposed to most 
unforeseen and secret blows, what could he expect 
from resistance ? K he conquered once, ten, or 
twenty times, would not one defeat be sufficient to 
obliterate all his triumphs ? Deplorable misery of 
matiimony I A lover is not destroyed, and can 
hope for victory, after a hundred defeats ; a hus- 
band yields at the slightest reverse, and can never 
rise again ; the first unfortunate combat becomes 
for him a battle more disastrous than that of Pavia, 
where at least the honor of the conquered remain- 
ed tminjured. 
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Thus thought Colonge, in the bitterness of his 
soul, iaf ter having commented at length, by invol- 
untary anticipation, on this disagreeable subject 
of conjugal misfortunes. He saw the uselessness 
of such revery, and the necessity of acting, instead 
of meditating. Several ways of proceeding occur- 
red successively to his mind ; the most efficacious 
in appearance, consisted in refusing to fight, or in 
seeking an immediate retreat. To draw Aurelia 
from the perilous dissipations of society : to inspire 
her with a taste for a retired and contemplative 
existence ; to shut himself up with her in some 
sweet retreat, inaccessible to intrigue ; to realize, 
in a word, in the centre of Parisian turmoil, that 
dream of isolation, which all tender hearts cher- 
ish ; this plan might well please a lover, an artist, 
and still more a jealous husband. But how expect 
from a woman, brought up in all 'the frivolity of 
modem . education, those grave and docile senti- 
ments which attached the Jloman matrons to the 
religion of the domestic fireside ? How require 
from a young wife a sudden and absolute renunci- 
rtion of all those pleasures, and fetes, that she re- 
garded as the legitimate appendages of her new 
state ? How risk such a coup Wetoi, after having ac- 
knowledged in principle, until then, as most men do, 
that the wife reigns and governs in such matters ? 
" She would accuse me of caprice and perhaps of 
tyranny," said Colonge to himself, weighing the 
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dangers of this plan ; " at thirty I shall pass for an 
Amolphe or a Bartholo; and once begun, it will 
be necessary to carry it on, even to adopting in all 
its ridiculousness the system of duennas,^ bolted 
doors and grated windows ; for Aurelia will sub- 
mit, but it will be with discontent and repining. 
Her whole soul will revolt, either openly or other- 
wise; and what shall I gain by provoking her ? 
At this moment the life of the ball-room has all 
the attraction of novelty to her ; she brings to it 
^ all the curiosity and freshness of her age. She 
plays with her diamonds, her dress, and her equi- 
page, as she played a few years ago with her toys. 
This ardent taste for pleasure will no doubt ex- 
haust itself before long, as she becomes accustom- 
ed to the world, and knows it better ; but if it is 
\inskilfully restrained, it will gain all the strength 
peculiar to a forbidden sentiment. To-day it is 
but childishness, to-morrow it may become a pas- 
sion. Let me not be imprudent. This plan of re- 
tirement, so attractive to me in appearance, must 
be proposed by her and not by me, if it is to suc- 
ceed. I must lead her to say to me : ' Let us go 
no more into society, let us live for one another !' 
Yes ! This is the true way to proceed. Heaven 
grant that it may not prove as tedious as it is un- 
reasonable I" 

Having thus acknowledged the necessity of 
patience and temporizing, Colonge sought a means 
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of defence applicable to the dangerous ground he 
was obliged to occupy. The only one that offered 
some chance of success, was an active, continaal, 
minute and indefatigable surveillance. Models, 
in this respect, were not lacking, ' in spite of the 
good-nature vulgarly attributed to Parisian hus- 
bands. To establish himself in his wife's chamber, 
as a bailiff might, in the house of a stubborn 
debtor ; to dress when she dressed, to go out when 
she did, to read the letters that she wrote, and 
those that she received, to follow her everywhere; 
to walk, to visit, to go with her to balls, the the- 
atre, the church even, in a word, to become her 
shadow, under pretext of affection ; in the draw- 
ing-room of another, to post himself not far from 
her chair, to watch with anxiety her slightest 
smile, to observe whither her eyes wandered, to 
listen not ten steps off to every word she uttered, 
to frown when she waltzed with an elegant dancer, 
to bite his lips when a handsome man approached, 
to scowl invariably when she seemed gay, or 
thoughtful, to lead, or rather to tear her away in 
the middle of the evening, like a hungry wolf 
carrying off a white lamb in his teeth, such is the 
unsocial part, which more than one person, de- 
corated with the title of husband, plays in the 
world. The painter recapitulated the details of 
this lamentable existence ; and, though ordinarily 
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jealousy puts self-love to silence, he found it un- 
worthy of him. 

"This would not be love," thought he : "it 
would be acting like a police-spy ; and I was not 
made for that business; besides, when a woman 
needs to be guarded, she no longer deserves it." 

The system of seclusion, and that of espionage 
proving, the one dangerous, and the other too hu- 
miliating, but one resource remained to Colonge : 
that was to yield himself philosophically to the 
quiet resignation that many of his friends seemed 
to be undergoing ; a kind of matrimonial fatalism, 
which, to spare itself the fatigue of resistance, 
submitted, in anticipation, to every reverse, and 
that, after the manner of the Turks, was ready to 
sit with legs and arms crossed, even while the 
house burnt down. But if the painter had too 
much sense to shut up his wife, and too much 
pride to watch her, he had also too much affection, 
to quit the helm of this precious craft, and go to 
sleep trusting in his star, just as the first sound of 
the approaching storm was heard. He knew that 
when one wishes for the aid of heaven, it is 
prudent to begin by aiding oneself, and that pre- 
destination, applied to matrimonial affairs, is an 
absurd doctrine. He rejected, therefore., this third 
plan, more disdainfully even than he had the 
others. 

After being successively pierced by the various 
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sharp points of this thorny matter, and finding no 
side to it, which could be handled, Colonge re- 
mained sometime in painful perplexity : impatient 
to decide, and yet not knowing how ; hesitating 
between several projects, each as difficult as the 
other ; convinced of the danger of inaction, and 
reduced, by .the fear of rendering his position still 
worse, to a jealousy tHat was, at the same time, 
concealed and passive. 

" After all, what have I to fear?" said he to 
himself sometimes. " Aurelia loves me, and her 
attachment, of which I am certain, is a shield 
that will repel all the darts her beauty may 
attract." 

This reflection reassured the jealous husband; 
hut not for a long time : soon, recalling his own 
experience, he recollected that the hearts of some 
women are large enough to contain a husband and 
a lover at the same time. 

""What a miserable condition is mine!" then 
thought he. "What has become of my.light- 
heartedness and gayety ? I was so happy but a 
year ago. Why did I marry, and, at least, why 
did I choose the most beautiful and bewitching 
person among all the women whom I might have 
married? Ought I not to have foreseen that 
others would see her as I beheld her myself, and 
that once possessed of such a treasure, I would 
need to watch night and day to keep it ? Sad and 
10* 
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ridiculous watch! in which I shall consume 
obscurely more strength and energy, than would 
suffice to acquire a durable reputation. The 
husband of a charming woman ! "What a deplor- 
able fate is that! I see well that this marriage 
puts me beyond the protection of law. Every 
body, friends as well as enemies, think they haye 
now a right to make war upon my happiness, as 
they would fire upon a wild animal. Friends I 
what did I say? have I one left? The husband 
of a pretty woman has protectors, companions, 
flatterers ; but friends, never !" 

At this very time, a man, of whom we have 
abeady spoken, was striving to prove to Colonge 
the reaKty of that frienship, in which the painter 
no longer believed. That man was M. de 
Livemois. 



CHAPTER IV. 

'As we have abeady said, since the revolution of 
July had removed him from his prefecture, the 
Baron de Livemois had seriously devoted himself 
to the business of a man of gallantry, in order to 
fill up the void in his existence. In this career, 
where the most fortunate do not succeed every 
day, he had met with more success than disap- 
pointment ; but the ^repulse he had met with at 
the feet of Lady Osborne, threatened to tarnish 
the lustre of all his preceding triumphs. The dis- 
dainful treatment of the insensible islandef had 
been so public, that he found it indispensable to 
efface, by some brilliant victory, a defeat, which 
had exposed him to the pitiless ridicule of all his. 
acquaintances. 

The first thing a general thinks of, who is 
obliged to raise a siege, is to gain a battle, that 
shall retrieve his injured fame. 

Thus did the baron for his reputation. He 
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sought a lady, whose merit was so eminent, that to 
win her would be incontestible glory. After hav- 
ing hesitated some time between several stars, 
more or less brilliant in beauty, intelligence or vir- 
tue, his irresolution ended at the sight of Madame 
Colonge. As he remarked the sensation produced 
by the wife of the painter, upon her entrance into 
society j' M. de Livernois concluded that he might 
seek in vain a more splendid capital for the column 
of his victories, and without delay he began to 
consider the means of accomplishing this monu- 
mental conquest. 

One thing explains the wonderful success which 
gallants of mature age sometimes win, it is the in- 
finite art which they employ in preparing for the 
assault. Mediocre and even insufficient to the de- 
nouement of an intrigue, they display in its preli- 
minaries a superiority, before which all the advan- 
tages of youth are slight. The baron possessed 
more than most persons that science, comparable 
to the* patient industry of the spider, who spins her 
web little by little. On this occasion he piqued 
himself on his honor to use all prudence and skill. 
Leaving to buzz around Aurelia the crowd of vul- 
gar adorers, who run from the four cardinal points 
to dispute Xhe perfume' of the new flower, as soon 
as a pretty woman appears : he occupied himself 
at first exclusively with a conquest, that every 
lover who honors his trade ought t6 begin with. 
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A slight acquaintance only had existed between 
Oolonge and M. de Livernois until then. The art- 
ist and the man of fashion shook hands as they 
met on the boulevards ; and they exchanged a few 
words when chance threw them together in the 
same drawing room or at the theatre ; their inti- 
macy went no further. The baron contrived to 
metamorphose these slight civilities into a daily 
visit, by a series of manoeuvres, so well managed 
that the most suspicious character could not have 
taken offence. He patronized Colonge's studio 
under pretext of a violent love for painting ; and 
apart from the right to enter the room reserved to 
the picture of the Cimbri, he acquired by degrees all 
the privileges, of which the comrades of the artist 
were jealous. He who had abstained from smok- 
ing until then from excessive delicacy, he had his 
pipe constantly in the artist's studio, a familiarity 
equivalent among painters to a permanent cover at 
the table of a rich friend. 

After having thus ingratiated himself with the 
husband, and, as he supposed, properly bandaged 
his eyes, M. de livernois passed to the capital 
point of his enterprise, and began to lay his lines 
of circumvallation round the woman, whom he 
had sworn to conquer. Such a number of com- 
petitors awaited him on this new ground, that one 
less confident in his own skill might well have 
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despaired. But far from being discouraged by 
the unusual number of the rivals, through whom 
he must pierce his way, under pain of remaining 
in the hindmost rank, the baron, immediately took 
a heroic determination in regard to them. 

" K it concerned the husband alone," said he to 
himself, " I would proceed to his destruction at 
once, fpr, on that side, the pear is ripe. But in 
the present state of things, that would be foolish ; 
let us suppose Colonge dead in the heart of his 
wife, and the succession would be open. Nothing 
could be better, if I were alone to come into pos- 
session after him ; but ten aspirants would spring 
up, instead of one ; .they are there already. "Who 
can assure me that I shall carry off the prize ? To 
gather the nuts, for another to eat before my eyes, 
would be too generous. Away with all foolish 
impatience; let us follow the rules. The rivals 
first, the husband afterwards, such is the logical 
order in which the victims should be immolated. 
Let Aurelia's beautiful eyes continue their ravages 
a little longer, and there will be a veritable heca- 
tomb." 

Just as the baron formed his design of extermi- 
nating his rivals, first of all, in order that he 
might find himself without co-heirs, when the 
succession of Colonge should open, as he ironically 
called it, two unforeseen circumstances came to aid 
his politic project. 
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We have described the alarm of the artist, as 
he saw the dangers threatening his conjugal hap- 
piness ; here we must explain the analagous senti- 
ment developed in Aurelia's heart at the same 
time. "Women love the fruits of labor, especially 
when they are fortune or glory, but the labor itself 
they despise ; they must liave the cashmere al- 
ready woven, and the diamond already cut ; the 
handicraft that ha3 woven the splendid flowers of 
the one, or cut the sparkling surface of the other, 
wounds their exquisite deKcacy. K, by chance, 
they deign to admit, that he who wishes for tiie 
end, should allow the means, they demand at least 
in those means an elegance rarely practiced by 
the workman. Haydn, composing his symphonies 
with his sword at his side ; Buffon, adorning him- 
self in his beautiful ruffles before taking his pen, 
have as few imitators among writers as among ar- 
tists, two races naturally slovenly. Oolonge was 
not exempt from the carelessness common to most 
of his comrades. His working-dress was a blouse 
familiar with the touch of oil ; and whether his 
-shoes were brushed, or his cravat properly tied, 
and the rest of his apparel in good order, he stop- 
ped not to inquire, when once before his easel. 

This negligence confounded all Aurelia's ideas, 
who, like a true Parisian, had always supposed 
that yellow gloves were indispensable to painting 
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with talent, as well as writing with spirit. But 
soon the young wife's annoyance grew less, and 
she became accustomed to this absence of etiquette 
that had shocked her at first ; it was not long be- 
fore she thought she had graver cause of com- 
plaint. Seeing Colonge shut himself up in his 
studio long hours, and even whole days, she took 
an antipathy, little by little, to this mysterious 
and assiduous labor, unconscious that she was her- 
self the cause of it. It seemed to her that a man 
must have more ambition than affection, to be as 
devoted to his art as the painter was. She believed 
herself less loved, even while he loved her most ; 
and did not divine what a noble and profound 
sentiment hurried the painter on to glory, as the 
only pedestal that should elevate him to a level 
with her. Attributing the perseverance of her 
husband only to a proud desire for fame, it an- 
noyed her more and more, and ended by wound- 
ing her heart. 

" He loves his picture better than me," thought 
she, one evening, as the artist, being much occu- 
pied, told her not to wait dinner for him. 

On that day Aurelia was attacked by an anxiety, 
less reasonable than thut which her husband had 
felt for a long time, but almost as painful, for 
imaginary sufferings sometimes exceed real grief 
in bitterness. Jealous of the glory that seemed 
to enamor Colonge, she felt for this strange and 
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intangible rival, all the hatred that a woman 
might have inspired. The unseen picture of the 
Cimbri became to her a nightmare, whose name 
alone occasioned an uneasiness not immixed with 
spite. The painter then had to defend himself 
against a crowd of adroit and ingenious manoeu- 
vres, put in play by his wife, to distract him from 
labor and withdraw him from his studio. He re- 
sisted courageously these attacks, renewed each 
day, their motive all the while escaping him. Au- 
relia, at last irritated by the slight success of her 
efforts, thought it unworthy of her to persist, and 
wrapping around her a mantle of false indifference, 
she affected an exaggerated fondness for society, 
in order to vex her husband ; and, as we have seen, 
this time, she succeeded admirably. Incessantly 
upon the watch, as became a lover, M. de Liver- 
nois discovered, at the same time, the jealousy of 
the painter and Aurelia's discontent. Both of 
those sentiments appeared to him favorable, and it 
was on this double pivot that he made his system 
henceforth to turn. Without losing time, he pro- 
fited by his discovery to establish himself near 
the husband and wife in the diabolical employ- 
ment of confidant, a novitiate which a gallant of 
an advanced age is obliged to go through. 

" What ails you, my friend I" asked he, affec- 
tionately of Colonge, one morning when he foimd 
him more anxious-looking than usual. 
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' " I am thinking of my denced picture," replied 
the painter, with a forced smile ; " I find it worse 
and worse every day." 

" You are trying to deceive me," returned the 
baron, "and you would succeed if I were less 
your friend ; it is not your picture that troubles 
you at this moment. Shall I tell you of what, or 
rather of whom you are thinking ?" 

" Speak," said Colonge, affecting indifference. 

" Tou are thinking of M. de Mariendof, who, 
at the opera last evening, stayed two hours in 
Madame Colonge's box. Tou find, I am sure, 
that Russian diplomatists make long calls." 

Colonged fixed a penetrating look on the baron. 

" Tou think I am jealous ?" demanded'he. 

" Tes !" said M. de Livemois ; " you see I am 
more frank than yoti. I know what jealousy is ; 
I have felt it, and if I were married to a wife as 
beautiful as yours, I know I should have difficulty 
in keeping myself from it. It is then with real 
sympathy, that I enter into the annoyance, which 
you must sometimes feel, and though you show 
me little confidence, I wish to render you a ser- 
vice." 

"What service?" 

" If 1 should rid you of the fascinating Tartar?" 

The painter thought an instant. 

" I admit," said he, at length, " that you would 
do me a favor." 
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M. de Livemois asked no other authority ; he 
began, without delay, his Eussiaii campaign, and, 
more fortunate than Napoleon, he came off from 
it victorious. Ten days had hardly passed, before 
M. de Mariendof, whose visits had become very 
frequent, suddenly ceased his attentions to Mad- 
ame Colonge. 

*'The Calmuck is mown down," then said he to 
the artist ; " but here is an inflammable Castilian, 
Don Antonio de Puent6s y Cabra, who is just 
about ripe, shall I harvest him also ?" 

"Cut him down!" said Colonge, who would 
have accepted the services of the devil himself, in 
the unequal struggle in which he was engaged, 
supposing that personage had wished to fight on 
the side of a husband," contrary to his usual habit. 

The Spaniard resisted M. de Livemois' skilful 
attack three days less than the Russian had done ; 
and, when the painter asked him by what sorcery 
he had gained such a prompt victory, he merely 
replied with a look of cunning. 

"That is my secret; Provided you reap the 
fruits of my cabalistic science, little ought you to 
care what charm I employ." 

The baron, then, found himself, according to 
his own desire, and the wish of the artist, regular- 
ly installed in the singular position we saw him 
occupy at the commencement of our story; and 
his employment proved no sinecure. From the 
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time of Don Antonio de Puentfe y Oabra's dis- 
comfiture, until the day that he nndertook to 
reduce M. La Berthonie and Fdlicien K^gnier to 
the same extremity, the guardian of Madame 
OoloDge had mown down, to Use his own expres- 
sion, five other rivals, of whom not a single one 
had known how to escape the fatal blow. It was 
thus that he labored incessantly to carry out .his 
own designs, while seeming only to think of his 
friend's interest. Double-faced, as are all such 
intriguers, M. de Livemois turned to the artist a 
face full of frankness, cordiality and devotion. 
The appearance that he showed to Aurelia had in 
it less calculation and artifice. 

Assiduous, artful, discreet, invariably amiable 
and obliging, skilful in seeming like an un- 
prejudiced person, to whom one could say any- 
thing without fear of consequences, the baron 
spared no pains to gain the confidence of the 
young lady, and he had already succeeded in part. 
Madame Colonge had allowed the secret of her 
fanciful jealousy to escape her, in one of those 
moments when the heart yields, without wishing 
it, to an irresistible impulse. The baron had not 
needed this declaration in order to read Aurelia's 
heart; he welcomed it, however, with supreme 
satisfaction; but, instead of profiting by the oc- 
casion to speak ill of Colonge, as one less artful 
might have done, he defended him, and thus 
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employed a most refined system of tactics, that 
was infallibly certain to push her on to contradic- 
tion, and make her say more evil of her husband, 
than she wotdd like to hear said by another. 

''Madame, you are wrong," said the baron, 
affecting to reprove her : '^what you reproach 
Colonge for, is an inevitable consequence of his 
position. All men of talent are thus : they prefer 
their works above all things. Ideas, among them, 
occupy ^ large a place, that there is no room for 
sentiment ; that can spring forth only in moments, 
wh^i enthusiasm is spent, as the grass springs up 
between the stores of a deserted court-yard. This 
suhordination of the heart to the brain is vexatious, 
I admit; but what can be done? Would you 
prevent an artist from being ambitious to attain 
the reputation for which he feels himself bom? 
would you ask him to break at your feet the 
pencil that shall immortalize his name ? As well 
might you require of an eagle the humble flight 
of a dove. Such an attempt would be unjust; 
and, besides, Oolonge would not submit to it. 
You must resign yourself, Madame, to being 
second in your husband's regard; I know that 
the idea of having a rival preferred to yourself 
must be strange and painful to you ; but, remem- 
ber that this rival is Glory, and, to that, Beauty 
can yield precedence without shame." 
This apology, uttered in a gentle tone, failed to 
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remove the thorn that pained Anrelia ; it only 
buried it deeper in her heart. 

" This is all his best friend can say to justify 
him," thought the young wife, with redoubled 
vexation : " he is a genius, and, therefore, he has 
a right to concern himself no longer with me ! If 
such is the case, why did I not marry an ordinary 
man ? he would have loved me." 

Such was* the position in which the three prin- 
cipal personages of our story were placed, the day 
after Madame de Gabrial's ball; and, that same 
day, an unexpected turn of fortune occurred in 
their history. 



J 



CHAPTEE V. 

It was two in the afternoon. Though it was 
late when he returned from Madame de Gabrial's 
ball, Colonge had been at work since daylight, 
and, according to custom, he was shut up alone in 
his studio. 

Aurelia, less early in her time of rising, had 
scarcely left hei* chamber until that moment ; she 
was seated alone in her drawing-room, turning 
over the leaves of a new romance, and continuing 
that waking dream, whose dangers we have al- 
ready pointed out. 

A new feeling, more bitter and poignant, had 
been added, within a few hours, to the vague un- 
easiness, that troubled the young wife, on account 
of her husband's devotion to his picture. Less 
profound in his schemes than the Baron de Liver- 
nois, M. La Berthonie had taken occasion, at the 
ball, to practice the old and treacherous trick, of 
supposing the husband to be guilty of wrongs, in 
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order to draw the wife into the same. When 
pressed by questions, from which the kindliness of 
the interrogator seemed to remove all. appearance 
of indiscretion, Madame Colonge had been led, 
little by little, to the subject of her habitual med- 
itations. After repelling the witticisms, more or 
less malicious, directed against the painter, she 
ended by admitting them, in some degree ; and 
speaking herself, witl* a forced smile, of the ex- 
cessive labor that had occupied him during the 
last two months. La Berthonie heard the young 
wife's words with an air of incredulous raillery. 

" Fifteen hours a day !" cried he ; " Colonge 
work fifteen hours a day ! Never shall I believe 
that I The most industrious artist could not bear 
up under such fatigue, and among your husband^s 
virtues, industry does not hold the first rank ; all 
his friends will tell you that." 

" It is certain that he passes whole days in his 
studio," replied Aurelia. 

" That may seem certain to youj madame ; but 
I, who belong to the family of Saint Thomas, — ^I 
have the misfortune to believe only what I see." 

" So, then, I am telling a falsehood ?" 

" If I do not admit your assertion, it is because, 
if one credits the general report, you affirm that 
of which you cannot be certain. It is said that 
you have for a long time, submitted, in the most 
exemplary manner, to a very inexplicable com- 
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mand from your husband ; in short, that you have 
not once entered his studio. If the fact is true, I 
shall find it -very edifying to know that Colonge's 
miraculous work is an article of faith to you ; but, 
have the grace, in your turn, to grant indulgence 
to my involuntary incredulity. I admire your 
faith, permit me to doubt." 

Aurelia had too much dignity to press such a 
discussion further; instead of answering M. La 
Berthonie's insinuations, she coldly changed the 
conversation; but the perfidious remarks of the 
stout man did not fail soon to bear fruit ; for no- 
thing equals the rapidity with which suspicion 
springs, up, in a disposition inclined to jealousy. 
Until then, Madame Colonge had felt the most 
absolute confidence in her husband, notwithstand- 
ing her discontent ; she accused him, it is true, of 
egotism, she thought herself neglected for the 
sake of his art, and sacrificed to a vain desire for 
fame ; but it had never entered her mind that he 
could be false to her. This last idea cruelly 
pierced her heart, and left an agonizing wound. 

" M. La Berthonie was right, perhaps!" exclaim- 
ed she, suddenly. " Who can assure me that Co- 
longe passes in his studio, all the time, that I see 
him not ? Would he shut himself up thus, if he 
had nothing to conceal from me ? And when I 
think. him shut up, is it certain that he has not 
gone out ?" 

U 
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Jealousy resembles the wild horse of Mazeppa 
when once it has taken its victim on its foaming 
flanks, it bears him with terrible rapidity through 
the most horrible regions imaginable, and yields 
him, as it passes, a prey to vultures, that feast upon 
his life-blood. In an instant, Aurelia had run 
through this field of tortures. From suspicion to 
certainty, she made but one step. Her husband 
had deceived her ! She could not doubt it I The 
continual pre-occupation of Colonge, his mysteri- 
ous seclusion, his incredible labors ; in a word, all 
the details of the strange conduct, that had 
wounded her before she suspected its perfidy; 
were ihey not explained naturally, by a treachery, 
triumphant until then, but from which the veil 
was ready to fall ? 

" I would bet, this moment, that he is not in his 
studio," thought Aurelia, rising impatiently ; 
" and I will be certain of it. It is impossible to 
live in such doubt." 

She advanced a few steps to leave the room, and, 
almost as soon, she reseated herself. Pride spoke 
after jealousy. Madame Colonge thought un- 
worthy of her the kind of espionage that occurred 
to her, and, haughtily disdaining to employ it, she 
remained for a long time motionless, in a pensive 
and gloomy attitude. 

" Monsieur the Baron de Livemois," suddenly 
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announced a domestic, and closed the door behind 
iiie lover of forty-six years. 

The baron approached Aurelia, with the grace- 
Ail ease that distinguished his movements. As he 
"beheld the cloud on tEe young wife's face, he 
ceased smiling, and, with the most sympathizing 
manner, exclaimed in a gentle tone. 

" What ails you, madame ? what has happened 
to trouble you? I know that balls have no in- 
fluence upon your loveliness; the alteration in 
your face has another oause besides fatigue." 

"Hie attacks of jealousy, that some women are 
subject to, always betray themselves to their con- 
-fidants. Aurelia was too proud to remove her 
own suspicions, but she thought that, to accom- 
plish her wishes by a third party, and, above all, 
from a disguised motive, would be in no way 
humiliating; and, without further reflection, she 
resolved to charge M. de Livemois with the enter- 
prise, as she had already more than once made 
trial of his kindness. 

"You are trying to make me believe that I 
have grown frightful, since last night," returned 
she, forcing a smile ; " to punish you for your 
strange compliment, I shall require a service of 
you." 

"Speak, madame," replied the baron, eagerly, 
" you know that I am entirely at your orders." 

" You were not mistaken, something does occupy 
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me ; but it is not as grave a matter as you suppose ; 
it is a simple caprice, nothing more. You know 
the rigorous rule, that Colpnge has established in 
regard to his picture ; to this day, it has not been 
set aside, not even for me. I have submitted for 
a long time ; but now I feel a horrible temptation 
to touch this forbidden fruit. If I speak of this 
desire to Colonge, he will ridicule it, as he has al- 
ready done ; and, if for no other reason,, he will 
deny me, under pretext that my curiosity will 
be gratified in a month; but if he grants this 
favor to another, to you, for example, it will be 
impossible for him to refuse me any longer." 

"You wish me, then, to persuade your husband' 
to allow me to enter his sanctuary ? It is a fortress 
to be taken by assault, and though I should be 
left in the breach, I will make the attempt, since 
such is your good pleasure. Is Colonge in his 
studio ?" 

" Where else should he be ?" said Aui-elia, un- 
consciously frowning. 

" In that case, if you approve, I will commence 
my siege immediately, success or defeat. I will 
return and give an account of the result." 

"I shall expect you," returned the jealous wife, 
who began, upon the baron's departure, impa- 
tiently to count the moments until his return. 

After leaving the apartment, M. de Livemois 
ascended rapidly the three flights of stairs, which 
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separated it from the painter's studio. He passed 
through the first room, which was never locked 
during the day, and knocked several times on the 
door of Colonge's private apartment ; who, pro- 
voked at being thus disturbed, came to open it, 
without laying aside his palette. He extended 
his disengaged hand through the opening, with the 
air of a sentinel crossing his bayonet, to oblige 
some one to respect his orders. 

" My friend," said the baron, as he saw this 
threatening demonstration, " this time I will enter 
if I pass over your body ; after what I have done 
for you, I think, I deserve to have an exception 
made in my favor. Every one will see this mys- 
terious picture, sooner or later, will they not? 
Why, then, refuse me the pleasure of being the 
first to admire it ?" 

" It is not yet worthy of being submitted to 
your, criticism," replied Oolonge, with the modesty 
that men of genius are apt to employ to disguise 
their self-esteem ; " if you have anything to say 
to me, let us descend to my study." 

" No 1" returned the smiling M. de Livemois ; 
" if you are obstinate, I am a Breton. By some 
fatality, I boasted, yesterday, before ten persons, 
that I had seen your chef-d'cmvre ; therefore I 
must see it under pain of being detected." 

" In fifteen days it will be finished, and then — " 

^ In fifteen days, all the world will judge of it, 



1 
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and I wish a distinction in my favor. You see, my 
dear Colonge, that the idea is so fixed in my brain, 
that the devil himself could not take it away ; my 
determination is taken — if you do not, this day, 
allow me to enter the holy of holies, I will aban- 
don you to the fate of a persecuted husband ; and 
you can arrange matters with La Berflionie, and 
E^gnier as seems best to you." 

" Enter, then," said the painter, conquered by 
this last argument. 

The baron advanced eagerly towards the pic- 
ture, as it glowed in the full light of the winter 
sun. He stopped within a few steps of 'it, ex- 
tended his hands, and threw his head back. In 
this attitude, consecrated by artists to the expres- 
sion of admiration and astonishment, he remained 
an instant motionless and silent. 

" There are some parts that need retouching," 
remarked Colonge, as he followed, with an^pous 
glance, the pantomime of his first judge. 

At these words the baron awoke from his ecsta- 
cy. He unexpectedly dropped his hat, and seizing 
the artist by both hands, he pressed them most 
vehemently, exclaiming, in a voice trembling with 
emotion : 

"My friend, my dear Colonge, hitherto you 
have been a distinguished painter, now you are a 
great one. This is beautiful! This is magnifi- 
cent I This is admirable I I am dazzled by it ! 
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Indeeil 1 I expected a remarkable picture, but not 
Bucb. a chef-d^omore^'* 

^' Tou do not think it is bad, then ?" asked the 
painter, flattered, in spite of himself, by admiration 
so warmly expressed. 

^' This will be the diamond of the Exhibition," 
continued the baron, with redoubled enthusiasm. 
" You have united in this single piece, the 
animation of Delacroix, the poetic inspiration of 
Delaroche, and the coloring of Decamps. What 
action I What relief ! What truth to life ! These 
soldiers strike, overthrow, and kill each other 
without mercy ! This is a true battle, and not a 
mere circus parade, as your comrades are in the 
habit of painting ! It is not oil, that flows on the 
canvass, it is blood! This wounded man is groan- 
ing; this horse neighing! I can hear them. 
What sovereign repose in the attitude of MariusI 
He is there the general of the army, presiding 
over the carnage, but disdaining to steep his 
hands in it. And these women, strangled by 
themselves with their own fair locks, to escape 
slavery in Kome : how beautiful are they in death 1 
Here is a drama, and there an elegy 1 Words fail 
me, to express what I feel. At each stroke of 
your brush, I could cry out : Admirable ! sublime !" 
The biblical figure of a camel passing through 
the eye of a needle, seems scarcely improbable, 
when .we witness the phenomenon, so often repeat- 
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ed, of the manner in which flattery, whatever 
may be its grossness, finds means to insinuate it- 
self into the most delicate minds. While protest- 
. ing against the extravagant praises lavished upon 
his work, Oolonge did not look as if he suspected 
for a single instant the veracity of his emphatic 
admirer ; he followed him with the ntmost com- 
placency, as he went through with all the evolu- 
tions indispensable to a connoisseur. The baron, 
by turns, walked to and from the picture; he 
went from right to left, and then from left to 
right, contemplating it on every side; then, he 
examined successively each detail, not forgetting, 
in his determined enthusiasm, the slightest tuft of 
grass, the smallest cloud, or the obscurest drapery. 

" On my soul 1 here is one of the Cimbri of my 
acquaintance," exclaimed he, suddenly pointing to 
one of the characters, who seemed rather un- 
pleasantly situated under the knee of a Eoman 
soldier, just about to stab him. Colonge smiled 
silently. 

"But, if I am not mistaken," continued the 
baron, after looking at the fallen barbarian more 
attentively, " it is our friend .La Berthonie." 

" You must indulge this caprice of an artist ; or, 
rather, this ill-will of a husband," replied the 
painter, with melancholy irony. " These destroyers 
of hearts, who flutter about my wife, pursufe me 
even here ; I find mechanically that their figures 
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are at the end of my pencil, and often get fastened 
upon my canvass, without any precise intention 
on my part to put them there." 

"This has something in it of Dante's and 
Michael Angelo's idea," cried M. de Livemois, 
admiringly. 

"Unluckily," returned the artist, "I have at 
my disposal neither a hell or purgatory, in which 
to lodge my enemies. As I could not make of 
them either devils or damned souls, I have painted 
them as defeated warriors. Look sharp, and you 
will find them almost all. This one, who has 
taken flight, is Eoquaincourt ; this one, falling 
from his horse, is Mariendof ; this other, on his 
knees, asking mercy, is Don Antonio de Puent^ 
y Cabra." 

" And here, half-dead, in the foreground, is the 
poet F^icien R^gnier in person. What a bur- 
lesque grimace; and, with all, what a striking 
resemblance ! Dantan has done nothing better." 

"The vengeance, good or bad, which I have 
tried to take upon these gentlemen, has made me 
hazard an attempt, of whose success I am very 
doubtful : it is the. introduction of the ridiculous 
and grotesque into a tragic subject." 

" Wonderful, my friend I You apply to paint- 
ing the system of Victor Hugo ; and, no doubt, 
this innovation will succeed finely. The only 
thing I can permit myself to reproach you with," 
11* 
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pursued the baxon, ." is having thought only of 
enemies; you have made Cimbri of them, can 
you not metamorphose some of your true friends 
into Komans? The idea would then be complete. 
For myself, I acknowledge, I should be charmed 
to pass down to posterity, by the aid of your 
pencil ; and you must grant me an humble place 
among the soldiers of Marius.'' 

The idea of being painted as a conqueror, by 
the husband of the woman, whom he was seek^ 
ing to ensnare, seemed a delightful joke to the 
baron. Colonge received, with an ambiguous 
smile, the deceitful request addressed to him. 

" You have really the Roman profile," returned 
he looking at his false friend ; " I have a centu- 
rion's head that does not satisfy me, and if it 
would please you, I can substitute yours for it." 

" You are a charming man !" cried M. de Liv- 
emois, scarcely able to restrain the wicked mirth, 
which the artist's good nature occasioned him. 

The eyes of the baron rested, in another in- 
stant, on a group of females, that occupied a 
conspicuous place in the fore part of the picture. 

"Better and better 1" exclaimed he, quickly; 
"hei:e is another acquaintance of mine. This 
magnificent creature, who is strangling herself 
with such admirable despair, is Madame — ^Mad- 
ame — ^her name escapes me — ^a German lady, you 
know." 
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" Madame de Grafhen," said Colonge. 

" That is it, Madame de Grafhen. Ah, indeed I 
is it as an enemy or friend that you have intro- 
duced the beautiful foreigner into your picture ?" 
continued the baron, laughing. 

"Neither one nor the other ^ she is there as a 
blonde. This color is very ^ rare in Paris, as well 
as the type of face peculiar to the Teutonic race. 
You see the woman, of wtom you speak, is wholly 
in the light, which obliged me to take particular 
care. I could paint the figure easily, but you can 
never imagine what trouble the head has given 
me. I tried it at least three times, without being 
contented. At last, the other evening at the opera, 
I was seated, by chance, near Madame de Graf- 
hen's box, who, you know, has a purely German 
countenance. Here is my head, thought I, sud- 
denly ; and when I returned home^ I painted it 
from memory. You think it resembles her ?" 

" A striking resemblance !" replied the baron, 
as he gazed with an exulting smile upon the fair 
German's portrait. 

"Your picture is, in all respects, a master- 
piece," continued he, an instant afterwards ; " and 
I know not how to thank you for the favor I 
have enjoyed. I will not abuse your kindness 
by keeping you longer from your employment. 
Good morning; I shall present my respects to 
Madame Colonge, as I descend." 
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"Is it not to-morrow that tliis party to the 
Croix-de-Bemy takes place ?" 

"Yes. I will relate to you the particulars of 
it on our return." 

* You recollect what you have promised me 
in regard to little K^gnier, and my loyal. friend 
LaBerthonie?" 

"I will keep my promise; trust yourself to 
me ; to-morrow they shall share the fate of their 
seven predecessors." 

M. de Livemois took leave of the artist by 
pressing his hand with hypocritical cordiality; 
but hardly had he. left the room, before he in- 
dulged the laugh he had found it so difficult to 
restrain. 

"Ah! your wife is a brunette, and you paint 
blondes!" said he to himself, with malicious ex- 
ultation. " What a fine thing it is to know the 
human heart! Happily, this Madame de Graf- 
hen is very beautiful. Aurelia is predisposed to 
jealousy ; and this shall be the means of making 
her furious against him ; and furious women can 
be led very far ! I have checked the king, but 
before I make another move against him, I must 
put an end to Edgnier and La Berthonie. Thank 
Heaven, there are no more of them ; once I am 
rid of them, then for the husband ! his hour is 
come !" ,^^ 

The barop put on a very grave and reserved 
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look, before he entered the room where he had left 
Madame Colonge. 

" Well !" said the young wife to him, impa- 
tiently, "is he .in his studio?" 

"Yes, madame," replied he, without adding 
more. 

Delivered from the doubt, that had distressed 
her so long, 'Aurelia breathed a sigh of relief. 

"He let you enter!" asked she, in a tone less 
agitated. " You have at length seen the famous 
production. What can you say of it ? Is it worth 
the time he spends upon it ?" 

" Permit ine to answer you not until to-mor- 
row," returned the baron, with immovable se- 
riousness. 

'.' Why so ?" asked she, looking at him fixedly. 

" I need twenty-four hours to explain a point, 
which, if. my suspicions are real, will be exces- 
sively grave. To-morrow, when we return from 
the Croix-de-Bemy, your curiosity shall be satis- 
fied." 

The baron's mysterious air, suddenly awakened 
Aurelia's own suspicion. 

" You will not explain yourself immediately ?" 
said she, in a trembling voice, in spite of her 
eflEorts to be calm. * 

" To-day I cannot ; but to morrow, I swear, you 
shall know all." 
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Madame Colonge leaned her head on her hand, 
and was silent for some time. 

" To-morrow, then," said she, at length, raising 
her head. 

"To-morrow, madame," returned the baron, 
who, remarking Aurelia's look of sorrowful anx- 
iety, said to himself, with secret triumph : . 

" If she is so troubled without a cause, what 
will she be when this simpleton, Colonge, is actu- 
ally convicted of loving Madame de Qrafhen!" 

He took leave of the jealous wife, after this 
Machiavellian reflection, and left the room enjoy-, 
ing, in advance, from the bottom of his soul, a 
victory, which he considered already certain. 



J 



CHAPTEE VI. 

The next day, towards five o'clock in the 
evening, an elegant ^jarriage, drawn by two gray 
horses aj^proached Pariis by the barrier d'Enf er ; 
within it, were seated Madame de Gabrial, beside 
Madame Colonge, opposite whom were M. La 
Berthonie, and- the poet F^den R^gnier. Not 
far behind the carriage, came M. de Livemois on 
horseback, followed by a domestic in livery. The 
countenances of these various personages offered 
singular contrasts. With scorn upon his lips, and 
triumph in his eyes, the baron pranced his horse as 
gayly as the Louis XIV. of the Place des Victoires. 
In the carriage, Aurelia, full of anxiety, took no 
part in the conversation, but kept her eyes fixed 
constantly upon the muff in her lap. Her 
neighbor, on the other hand, a rose rather more 
•than full, blown, showed all .the fresh vivacity 
which beauties on the wane sometimes display, 
when pleased with their mirrors. By turns weary 
or languishing,, passing, according to Boileau's 
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counsel, "from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe," she smiled, sighed, and lisped ; she would 
have blushed, if art had not robbed her of that 
grace. "With all these airs and charms, as skil- 
fully displayed as possible, did she fire upon the 
young poet seated opposite to her, who, far from 
being intoxicated by his success,, seemed to feel 
most profound melancholy. The conduct .of the 
two ladies was equally inexplicable to F^cien 
E^gnier. "Was it not strange that Aurelia should 
treat him exactly as she had done before he 
slipped the letter into her handkerchief? Like all 
young lovers, he had expected the most astonish- 
ing results from his epistle ; and he would have 
preferred signs of anger, to this indifference, which 
scarcely seemed conscious of his presence. On 
the other hand, the poet, in spite of his vanity, 
could comprehend nothing of Madame de Grabrial's 
provoking coquetry, to whom he had never had 
an idea of offering what he called, in prose as 
well as verse, the perfume of his soul. 

"Have they agreed together to turn me into 
ridicule?" thought he, darting from the vicomtesse 
to the painter's wife, the sombre glance with 
which pale and long-haired youths habitually 
heighten th^expression of their countenances. 

Seated at tiie left of E^gnier,' M. La Berthonie, 
ordinarily so smiling, was absorbed in reflections 
not less gloomy than those of the poet. A dandy 
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would have thought his ill-humor sufficiently 
accounted for, by the spots of half-dried mud 
that covered his dress from head to foot; but 
Madame Colonge's ninth lover had too much 
sense, to allow one to attribute it to so puerile a 
cause. The disaster to his garments evidently had 
small part in the secret vexation that made him 
frown and keep silence almost as absolutely as 
Aurelia was doing. 

- Just as they were reaching Paris, Madame de 
Gabrial, who darted as capriciously from one 
subject of conversation to another, as a bird might 
play among the foliage, suddenly perched on the 
branch of Italian literature. 

"I read a translation of Petrarch the other 
day," said she, addressing F^cien Edgnier, " and 
it gave me an idea of studying Italian. Poetry 
loses so much in translation. You love Petrarch ?" 

"He is my favorite, after Dante," gravely 
replied the pale youth. 

" Dattte ! what a genius was he 1" exclaimed the 
vicomtesse, raising her eyes rapturously ; " Barye 
has modelled a statuette of him, which I must 
possess ; it will do well for a clock." 

" Statues, and not statuettes, should be made of 
such men," returned E^gnier, with "the emphatic 
accent that embellished his slightest words. - 

" But, tell me," continued Madame de Gabrial 
in a lisping tone, " do you believe that love has 
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really occupied, in the hearts of these divine poets, 
as large a place as their works would indicate? 
You know that tenderness and sensibility are not 
always the characteristics of superior minds : Lord 
Byron, for example." 

" Madame, in this respect, I abandon Byron'to 
your censure, though, otherwise, he is one of my 
favorites; but the flame that consumed Dante 
and Petrarch cannot be questioned : Laura and 
Beatrice, those two bright stars of the heaven of 
poetry, attest it ; without them, the glory of their 
lovers would be incomplete; for, genius without 
love is a year without a spring." 

Li pronouncing these words, exactly quoted 
from his letter, the poet glanced stealthily at 
Aurelia ; but the young lady remained impassive; 
her eyes fixed on her muff; she was not listening. 

"Laura and Beatrice!" returned Madame de 
Qabrial thoughtfully ; " there is a perfume in 
these names, that no woman should long breathe ; 
but how excusable does passion appear, when it 
thus showg itself purified, ennobled, and made 
divine 1 Yes I that is a beautiful image of the 
rose flourishing beside the laurel; of genius im- 
mortalized by love I" 

F^cien K6gnier almost sprang from his seat. 
This last expression of the vicomtesse was drawn, 
word for word, from the letter he had put in 
Madame Colonge's handkerchief. He looked with 
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open eyes at the ripe beauty, who had so strangely 
given him. his own words, and seemed bnt little 
resigned to being thus immortalized by his own 
genius. Madame de Gabrial received languidly 
his frightened look, and inclined her head with a 
deep sigh, as if struggling- against a dangerous 
emotion. 

" Satan has a hand in this," thought the roman- 
tic poet, bowing his head in his turn. "The rose 
flourishing beside the laurel was a fine thing -for 
me to say, it is not onef of those common images, 
which would occur to every one. There is some 
frightful mistake in all this*" 

The carriage reached the barrier ; and the mo- 
mentary pause in the motion aroused M. La Ber- 
thonie from the gloomy reverie in which he had 
been so long buried. 

"There ought to be some public conveyance 
here," said he to Madame de Gabjrial. " I would 
like to take one, for I cannot bear that you should 
have the annoyance of driving through Paris with 
a person -as unpresentable as I am, at this moment." 

" But I do not think so," replied the vicomtesse ; 
" they can scarcely see you from the outside, and 
now it is nearly night." 

In spite of the urbanity of these words, Madame 
de Gabrial wished, in secret, to be rid of the stout 
man, covered with mud, who had been, for some 
time, soiling most disastrously the blue satin cov- 
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ering of her carriage. M. La Berihonie resisted 
the faint effort made to detain him, and passing 
before R^gnier, to leave the carriage, whispered to 
him: 

" Come with me, I must speak to you." 

The young poet had begun to find the killing 
glances and inexplicable allusions of the vicomtesse 
of forty rather embarrassing; and as Madame 
Colonge bestowed not the slightest attention upon 
him, he thought he had nothing to gain by re- 
maining longer with the two friends. He consid- 
ered a moment his neighbor's invitation, and 
hastened to follow him. 

" Do you abandon us also ?" said Madame de 
Gabrial, with a look of surprise and reproach. 

" I reside in M. La Berthonie's quarter," return- 
ed the poet, as he vainly tried to catch a glance 
from Aurelia, in departing. 

" EecoUect that you have promised to read me 
your poems," replied the vicomtesse, rolling her 
eyes more than ever. I am dying to hear your 
' Mists and Dews.' " 

" Is not this a fine flower to love the dew ?" said 
F^licien E^gnier, impertinently to himself, as he 
joined his companion. 

Before the two could take their places in one of 
the hacks, stationed at the barrier, M. de Livemois 
dismounted from his horse, and approached the 
carriage, laughing merrily. This mocking hilarity 
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redoubled M. La Berthonie's ill-humor, who, as 
lie seated himself in his new conveyance, mut- 
tered between his teeth— r 

" Laugh 1 you old scoimdrel ; to-morrow it will 
be my turn 1" - 

"You have something to say to me!" inquired 
the poet, when they had started. 

"Nothing very pleasing," replied the other, 
glancing at hie^ companion ; " I thought I would 
render you a service, by removing you from be- 
neath Madame de GaT)rial'8 fire. What a coquette 
she is ! K your heart is not conquered, it must 
be very insensible." 

" I thought you were asleep all the time." 

"With one eye only. Do you know you are a 
dangerous man ? Lovelace ran for one hare, only, 
at a time, but it seems that you like to pursu^e 
double game." 

" I do not understand you," returned the poet, 
caressing his flowing locks. 

"Listen," continued M. La Berthonie, in a 
friendly tone. " Be frank with me, and I wiU be 
so with you, and.perhaps we shall both profit by 
it. Do you put aside all dissimulation, as I am 
going to do. I have displeased you, for several 
days past, by showing certain attentions to Mad- 
ame Colonge — ^" 

" How should that displease me !" discreetly in- 
terposed F^licien E^gnier. 
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"Allow me to jBnisk You have thought me 
your rival, and for forty-eight hours, perhaps, you 
were right ; but now you have nothing more to 
fear from me ; I quit the game, and wish you all 
imaginable success in it." 

" This is a very sudden change !" said the poet, 
regarding his friend suspiciously. 

" That is tnie," replied he, " but it is easy to be 
explained ; I am the friend of Colonge, and upon 
reflection, I have concluded that making love to 
his wife would be a rather faithless action." 

" And then," repHed K^gnier, with a smile suf- 
ficiently incredulous, "the little misfortune that 
just now happened to youj has had some share, 
perhaps, in your virtuous resolution." 

"You see," quickly interrupted the fat man, 
" there exists no more cause for war between you 
and me." 

"But there never did exist any, I tell you; I 
cannot divine what has made you imagine I am in 
love with Madame Colonge." 

"Among other things, my friend, I can relate 
to you certain facts, which you believe quite secret, 
and which will prove to you, that it is useless to 
deceive me." 

" "What facts ?" demanded E^gnier, whose curi- 
osity was now fairly excited. 

" To confine myself to one ; can you deny that 
you carried off, very privately, at Madame de Ga- 
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brial's ball the other day, the handkerchief of the 
fair lady in question ?" 

" Some one took off Madame Colonge's hand- 
kerchief ?" cried the poet, his eyes flashing, and 
his long hair trembling with agitation. 

"Seriously, was it not you?" demanded La 
Berthpnie, surprised, in his turn, at the poet's 
astonishment. 

"You are sure of what you say?" continued 
E^gnier, with a look so troubled, that the fat man 
was convinced of his error. 

" If you are not the guilty person, I know only 
one man who could have been." 

" Who is he ?" asked the poet, in a hollow voice. 

" The man whom we have just left, and who is 
this moment amusing himself at our expense, M. 
de livemois." 

" M. de Livemois ! Here is a flash of light ! It 
was for that he made me leave the room, by tell- 
ing m§ that Madame de Gabrial wished to speak 
to me." 

" Why did he wish tO send you off? You were 
guarding this handkerchief, then ?" 

"Worse than that!" 

"Worse than that?" 

B^gnier hesitated an instant, and seemed ready 
to take some desperaite step. 

" SiQce you know nearly the whole," said he, 
" mystery is useless. You must know that, just 
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before this unfortunate handkerchief disappeared, 
I had put in it a letter." 

" Ah 1 you did a very childish thing ; I thought 
you were wiser than that. Well, my friend, your 
epistle, instead of reaching its destination, must, 
to all appearances, be in M. de Livemois' hands." 

" He shall return it to me, if I wrest it from 
him sword in hand," cried the poet, extending his 
fist, as if he had the baron already within reach 
of it. 

" You see, there is no other way of explaining 
it," said M. La Berthonie, much amused by his 
companion's anger. " I have myself an account 
to settle with M. de Livemois. It will be strange, 
if we two, between us, cannot give him the 
punishment he deserves." 

" But is he also a lover of Madame Oolonge?" 

" Tou have not yet discovered that? It is true, 
that love is blind 1 Yes ! my dear poet, he is your 
rival." 

" Our rival, you should say." 

" You know that I have struck my name from 
the list ; I count no longer." 

" In truth ?" 

" Upon my word of honor ; and the proof is, 
that, if I can serve you, I will do it without 
hesitation. If misfortune m«st come to Oolonge, 
I would rather it would happen through you, than 
that superannuated fellow. His conduct is full 
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of revolting duplicity. It is afficting to see how, 
with his friendly pretensions, he deceives poor 
Colonge, who, in his simplicity, sees iio further 
than the end of his nose. But let him wear his 
mask well ; he has no idea of the little scene I am 
preparing for him." 

" He has stiU less idea of the visit I shall make 
him to-morrow," said E^gnier, throwing his head 
back, threateningly. 

" I hope that he may be the talk of all Paris, 
before two days are passed." 

" It would be better to cut off his ears ; and if 
he does not return me what he has. stolen, both 
letter and handkerchief, I will take upon myself 
to perform the operation." 

While M. La Berthonie and F^cien R^gnier, 
rivals the night before, and now allies, were thus 
exciting each other to take dire vengeance upon 
the man of whom they both had reason to com- 
plain, he, seated in Madame de.Gabrial's carriage, 
was making merry at theii^ expense, as the most 
cunning of his enemies had imagined. The vi- 
comtesse encouraged by her smiles all witticism^ 
directed against M. La Berthonie ; but she grew 
serious the moment the baron attempted to make 
the long-haired poet the butt of his jokes. M. de 
Livemois, who watched her with attention, noticed 
instantly her change of countenance, and ceased 
to turn B^gnier into ridicule. 
12 
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^^ All goes well," said he to hiniBelf : ^^ehe has 
bitten at the hook, and now the poet must be 
deucedly skilfal, if he gets rid of her." 

Before returning to her own house, the vicom- 
tesse drove Anrelia to hers, who, as she left the 
carriage, threw upon the baron a significant 
glance. 

"I must speak to Colonge," said he, aloud; 
^' do you think, madame, I shall find him in his 
studio!" 

" He ought to be there," returned the painter's 
wife, who, after bidding adieu to Madame de 
Gabrial, accepted the baron's arm, and entered 
the house. As soon as she reached the saloon, 
Aurelia, without taking time to remove her hat or 
pelisse, turned quickly towards M. de livemois, 
and said, in a voice trembling with emotion, that 
she had long striven to restrain : 

" The twenty four hours are passed ; speak, sir." 

The baron bowed in sign of obedience ; then, 
casting on the jealous wife a long look, full of 
compassion, thus began. 
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" Madame," said the baron, " when I asked you 
yesterday for this delay of t'wenty-fonr honrs, I 
had a doubt to solve ; this doubt no longer exists. 
Suspicion is changed to certainty, and now, in- 
stead of ending, my embarrassment increases. 
The subject of which I must speak, is so delicate 
in its nature, that I would give anything, if you 
would permit me to remain silent." 

" Speak," interrupted Madame Oolonge, whose 
anxiety this preamble redoubled. 

"You know whether I am your husband's 
friend," continued M. de Livemois ; " you have 
seenr me defend him on all occasions, and even 
now, I do not despair of being able to justify 
him." 

"What has he done ?" cried Aurelia ; " do you 
not see that you are killing me ?" 

" Suffer me to fulfil the duty, which my friend- 
ship for Oolouge requires. If we were speaking 
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of an ordinary man, I should not seek to excuse 
him ; but your husband is a distingoished painter, 
a man of superior talent ; and when he is found 
in an exceptionable, position, he must be judged 
from his own point of view. What is the pre- 
dominating faculty of artists? It is imagination ; 
and that is by nature impressible and erratic ; it 
never sleeps; repose kills it; happiness wearies 
it ; it quits the most fortunate condition to wander 
in forbidden paths. Let us suppose the most pre- 
cious treasure gained, the most accomplished wife 
to be won ; let us suppose her to be that which 
you are, madame, an unrivalled woman; yet 
would she fail to fix the affection of a man, whose 
imagination was open to every wind which blows. 
What would happen ! In your presence, nothing 
would change ; you would be always loved, in a 
measure, I do not doubt ; but elsewhere, in the 
world that your husband frequented before his 
marriage, and where you never go, he might find 
a woman less beautiful than you, but beautiful in 
* another manner." 

" A woman 1" said Aurelia, in a hollow tone. 

"In her," sorrowfully continued the baron, 
" might be united all those contrasts, which ca- 
price could desire. Your locks are black as ebony, 
hers would be blonde ; you have dark eyes, hers 
would be blue ; the exquisite paleness, that distin- 
guishes your complexion, would be replaced by a 
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rosy tint. Between yon and this woman, there 
wonld be no comparifion ; her beauty would in no 
degree approach yours ; and yet might it happen, 
80 perverse is human nature, that the ardent im- 
agination of. the artist would desert the worship of 
the most beautiful, to adore that which Is least so, 
but which possesses the all-powerful charm of 
novelty." 

"Explain yourself; one single word," inter- 
rupted Madame Colonge; "of whom do you 
^eak ? Who is this woman ?" 

" I doubt if you know her." 

"What is her name?" 

"Madame de Grafhen," said the baron, in a 
gentle tone, as if to soften the blow these words 
must give the jealous wife. 

" Madame de Grafhen I" repeated Aurelia, her 
eyes flashing lightning. Oh ! I know her ; she is 
beautiful, indeed — ^more beautiful than I am 1 He 
loves her I Ton have done well to tell me this ; 
but that is not sufficient, you must prove it." 

" You will find proof in Oolonge's studio." 

"In his studio?" 

" On the picture he is painting this moment." 

" Her portrait I" cried the young wife. 

"Yes, madame!" replied M. de Livemois; 
" her portrait. I wished, if possible, to conceal it 
from you ; but of what use would my silence have 
been? You will see this picture, sooner or later; 
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was it not better, then, to prepare yon for the fi^u^ 
prise and grief it would occasion you V^ 

" You are sure it is the portrait of this lady t" 

^ I had some doubt of it yesterday ; and I went 
to the opera on purpose to see her, for I scarcely 
know her. She was in her box, and it was she ; 
the resemblance is wonderful. That an artist 
should paint the* woman whom he loves, happens 
every day," continued the baron; "but thus to 
proclaim his love for a married lady, in a painting 
intended for public exhibition, and when he is 
himself married ; — ^ihis can be explained only by 
a passion bordering on madness. There is a strange 
folly in Colonge's conduct ; and that should make 
you indulgent to him. He never could have com- 
mitted such an outrage deliberately." 

M. de livemois watched the effiect produced by 
his words, with a furtive glance. Aurelia listened 
to him with contracted brow, fixed eyes, and lips 
white and trembling, as a criminal might hear his 
sentence of death read. 

" I distress you," continued he, with a hypo- 
critical tone of kindness; "would that I might 
have spared you this pain I But you wished to 
know the truth, and I have spoken it, at the risk 
of woundifig you to the heart." 

" Yes, to the heart !" said she, mournfully. 

" Come, madame, have courage, and do not be 
thus dejected. Colonge's error will be short, he 
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will soon acknowledge his fauhs, and jon will see 
him penitent at yonr feet Your grief is. natural, 
no doubt, but it cannot repair this misfortune, 
which you might have expected. I see this lan- 
guage surprises you*. Young and beautiful, uniting 
in yourself all that can seduce and charm, you can 
hardly compl-ehend how any one, possessing you, 
eonld wish for aught else. It is strange, indeed I 
and I can imagine you find it difficult to believe ; 
but recollect what I have told you more than once : 
men of talent, artists especially, must not be judg- 
_ ed by ordinary rules. They are wandering stars, 
that no human power can fixT Quickly wearied 
with present happiness, their inconstant imagina- 
tions 'need the new, the distant, the unknown. In 
Colonge's place, another would have bounded his 
desires, by the wisb to please you ; another, far 
from betraying your tenderness, would have 
sought to render himself worthy of it, by untiring 
devotion ; another, indeed — and I speak of what 
I feel myself — ^another would have loved you, as 
you deserve to be loved, ardently, singly, eternally. 
If he has not done so, it is because such a feeling 
of devotion, self-forgetfulness, and idolatry, ac- 
cords not with the egotistical ambition of genius. 
Moreover, Colonge feels that he has a destiny to 
fulfil, beyond the life he shares with you, which 
should be so perfectly happy ; a destiny, belonging 
to him alone, where you could not be admitted, 
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without injtuy to his upward flight. In thus rob- 
bing you of a part? of his life, while you lavish all 
on him, he does but obey the imperious law of his 
organization. You see, madame, there is a kind 
of injustice, in judging him too severely ; since 
his faults are the inevitable result of his position. 
Each tree must tear its own fruit; to expect of 
a genius faithful affection, would be, to speak like 
Madame de Gabrial, to demand a laurel of a rose- 
bush." 

M. de Livemois continued sometime in this 
strain, criminating the painter, under pretext of 
finding excuses for his supposed infidelity. Women 
who have faults to reproach themselves with, are 
often inclined to fatalism ; for there is a certain 
consolation in .saying: " It is fate that is guilty, 
and not I;" but when errors are conceijied, of 
which they are themselves the victims, they never 
wish to have predestination spoken of. As Aure- 
lia heard the baron's perfidious apology, she felt 
no diminution of her trouble ; she rather consid- 
ered herself more mortally wounded, as he had 
foreseen she would. 

" So, then," said she, mentally, " I am nothing 
to him 1 It is impossible for him to love me al- 
ways ; and to possess his heart one year, is more, 
perhaps, than I had a right to hope. If he betrays 
my confidence, it is not his fault, it is mine. No 
doubt he has preserved some aflection for me ; but 
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I appeal no longer to his imagination, and is it not 
just, that he should seek another woman, possess- 
ing the attractions I no more can oflfer him? This 
is all that can be said to console me 1" 

We plough a field, before sowing it, and thus 
had the baron just done. After having thus ago- 
nized the heart, that he wished to console with his 
own aflfection, he prudently stopped. 

"The ground is well prepared," thought he, 
" and that is enough for to-day. In a few days, 
we will see if it is wise to risk a declaration." 

Thus resolved not to compromise his success by 
impatience, he ended the interview, and took leave 
of Aurelia, who, in her distress at what she had 
just learned, scarcely perceived his departur/e. 
The jealous wife suddenly started from her stupor, 
exolaiming : 

" It is impossible I I will not believe it, until I 
have seen it !" 

She hurried from the saloon to ascend the stairs. 
Her husband, hearing she had returned, laid aside 
his brushes, and had just come to find her ; she 
met him in the ante-chamber, and was' thus obliged 
to renounce her project. Several visitors hindered 
its execution in the evening ; but the next morn- 
ing, worn out by the eflTdrt she had made to pre- 
serve a composed manner, in the midst of her 
anguish of mind, she sent foi^ her husband, who, 
according to his habit, had gone early to his work. 
12* 
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** I am sorry to trouble you," said she to him, 
with that cahn and smiling air, that women, those 
sablime actresses, know how to wear in their cm* 
elest sufferings ; " you must do me the favor of 
taking off this villanous blouse, and going to 
Madame de Gabrial V 

''To Madame de Oabrial'sr repeated the 
painter, in surprise. 

"Yesterday, I promised to go shopping with 
h^*; but I am sick, and cannot leave home; I 
must send her word that she need not expect me." 

" Write her a line." 

" She would think it a mere excuse ; but if you 
go yourself, and assure her, that I am really suffer- 
ing, she will believe you ; besides, you owe hear 
ten visits, at least." 

" What a fancy, to impose upon me this disa- 
greeable job !" said the painter, rather dissatisfied 
at being disturbed for such, a cause. 

'' A disagreeable job ! when I send you to see 
a fine woman !" repeated Aurelia, forcing a smile. 
"Show more gallantry; come, dress yourself im- 
mediately, and depart." 

"JSince you wish it, I will go," said Colonge, in 
a doleful tone. 

He left with these words, and the young wife 
took a seat at a window, overlooking the street, to 
make sure of his departure ; and hardly had she 
seen the carriage drive off, when she hurried to 
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the 8tudia In the ante-room, she f oand Oolonge's 
valet, the only one of the doznestics allowed to 
penetrate into this sanctuary. He was, at that 
moment, trying most laboriously to introduce some 
regularity into the confusion of pictures, busts, 
statues, easels, and models of all kinds, that sur- 
rounded him. At the sight of his mistress, he re- 
mained motionless before her, a partisan in one 
hand, and an arquebuss in the other. 

. << Open this door !^' said Aurelia to him, pc4afc- 
ing to the entrance of the inner room. 

Instead of obeying this order, he gave her a 
bewildered look. 

^^I wish to obey, madame," stammered he, 
" but madame knows well that monsieur has for- 
bidden—" 

" Open this door," repeated Madame Colonge, 
more in(jperiously. 

A domestic never h.esitates between the eontrar 
dictory orders given him by his two masters, he 
minds madame, and risks a scolding from mon- 
sieur; the artist's valet prudently conformed to 
this politic rule. He opened the door of the mys- 
terious sanctuary, and closed it without noise, as 
soon as Aurelia had entered. 

^ Well ! if monsieur returns, he wiU not eat me 
up," said he, mentally, as if to reassure himself, 
and proceeded again to separate the various ele- 
ments composing the chaos of the studio. 
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At the moment of verifying 4he reality of the 
accusation bronght against her husband, Madame 
Colonge experienced an emotion, that obliged her 
to pause. Her knees trembled, and her heart beat 
violently ; but soon overcoming this weakness, she 
marched straight to the picture with impetuous step. 
Among all the figures grouped on the canvass, in 
such variety of coloring, relief, and expression, 
she perceived but one. With the marvellous pre- 
cision of the . eagle, that snatches from a flock of 
sheep the one he has marked for his prey, Aure- 
lia's black eyes rested on the young and charming 
face of the woman, whom she believed to be her 
rival. She recognized Madame de Grafhen, and 
felt a shudder in every vein. . Bewildered, petri- 
fied, for an instant she saw nothing more ; and al- 
most fainting, she clung mechanically to the arm 
of a chair. This agitation subsided by degrees ; 
the jealous wife recovered^her sense of sight, and 
stood motionless before the picture, regarding, 
with the stupor of despair, the blue eyes, the fair 
locks, all the lovely features of this noble and be- 
witching face, so well calculated to inspire love. 

Fascinated by this adorable head, and with rea- 
son, on account of the difficulties he had sur- 
mounted in painting it, Colonge had lavished 
upon it all the resources of his genius, and treated 
even the slightest details with minute care. It was 
the diamond of the picture in his eyes, and he had 
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passed whole days in polishing, one hy one, the 
faces of this diamond. In those rare moments, 
when he^ believed in himself; in those honrs, 
bright with hope, when, in the secret pride of his 
Bonl, he dreamed of the future, he had many times 
said to himself, that this head alone would suffice 
to immortalize him, and already he began to enjoy 
that immortality. 

Colonge had not counted upon the effect of 
jealousy. 

With a movement, comparable to the spring of 
a leopard on its prey, Aurelia suddenly darted to 
the table, where lay the artist's pallet ; and seizing 
a brush, in an instant caused the portrait of Mad- 
ame de Grafhen to disappear beneath a coat of 
ivory black. 

" Let him come now I" cried she, contemplating 
with savage joy, this work of Vandalism in the 
eye of art, and vengeance in that of love, which 
she had just accomplished. 

Just as Aurelia had thus defied her husband, 
his voice was heard in the outer room. 

" Tis he !" thought she, with a mingled feeling 
of trouble, indignation, and fury. 

Before her husband could open the door, Mad- 
ame Colonge instinctively concealed herself be- 
hind a curtain that screened the lower end of the 
room. 



CHAPTER VnL 

CoLOKGE entered Anrelia's' apartment o^. xiis 
retnm from Madame de Grabrial's, to give her an 
account of his mission. "Not finding her Ihere, he 
concluded she had gone out; and protesting 
against the caprices of women, who were sick and 
well again almost in the same hour, he went to 
his studio. As usual, he passed through the first 
room without stopping, carefully closed the door 
of the second behind him, and hastened to behold 
again his picture. The horrible mask on the head 
of his beautiful German, made him recoil from it 
The artist believed himself the sport of some 
diabolical hallucination, and, doubting the testi- 
mony of his own eyes, he stood for an instant 
petrified. 

" Ix)ui8 1" cried he aloud, forgetting that he had 
just locked himself in. 

Instead of answering his master's call, the valet 
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stole fiom die studio, and rapidly descended the 
stairs. 

" I knew he wonld be angry," thought he ; " but 
then madame is there : let them settle it between 
them." 

The gentle manners of our age do not accord 
with the violent hatreds and ardent jealousies that 
animated artists in the poetic times of the re? 
naissance, and often made them«quit the pencil 
for the sword. }Tow-a-days, more ink is spilt than 
blood, between rivals of renown. They criticise 
much, and fight little. The discourteous and 
warlike proceedings, in which the great masters 
formerly indulged, are revolting to their less 
i^ilfnl, but better bred successors. 

If Colonge had found but little kind feeling 
among his comrades, yet never had he had reason 
to suppose that he had a secret enemy in their 
number, envious of his talents, and capable of 
satisfying his hatred at any price. The idea of an 
tmknown rival entered his head at this moment 
for the first time. 

^'A painter alone coidd have committed this 
infamous deed!" exclaimed he, examining with 
sorrowful indignation the disaster to his picture. 
" How truly he has found the vital spot, and made 
his blow mortal 1 My beautiful young woman, 
my divine blonde, y^o only needed wings to be 
an angel I mutilated, beheaded, destroyed by this 
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wretclil Ohl I will find him, if he is concealed 
in the depths of the earth ! and woe to him! for I 
will kiU him, the villain^ 

'^EiU him, then!" crid Anrelia, darting im- 
petuonsly from her concealment, and standing 
before her hnsband. 

At the sight of his wife, with her eyes, voice 
and attitude, all breathing the sablime fury of 
Jealousy, Colonge was stupefied. 

^^Aurelia!" said he at last, ^'are you there! 
and is it you ^ 

"It is I!" interrupted she, with a terrible 
glance. 

" What has my poor picture done to you, to be 
treated thus? Do you know that you have 
destroyed the work of a whole week ?" 

" Listen I" said Aurelia, imposing silence upon 
him, with an imperious gesture : " you see me for 
the last time ; for, on leaving this room, I shall go 
to my father's house. -When I am gone, you will 
be free to paint your divine blonde; but, until 
then, I will not suffer such an insult It is suffi- 
cient that you have deceived me ; outrage'is too 
much 1" 

" Deceived you 1 outraged you 1 What are you 
saying 1" 

" I hate you !" she added, " do not force me to 
despise you. . Of what use is this deception? Do 
I not know Madame de Grafhen?" 
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" You are jealous I" cried the painter ; and the 
thought almost consoled him for the catastrophe 
that had befallen his picture ; " what folly 1 
because one of the faces in my painting resembles 
Madame de Grafhen, you are jealous of a woman, 
to whom I have never spoken, and hardly seen 1" 

" You lie I" said Aurelia, passionately : " you 
love this woman, I know itl You have never 
spoken to her, you say ? What mockery I Peiv 
haps you are going to tell me you have painted 
her portrait without her knowing it." 

" I would tell the truth, if I didl I have done 
a very common thing, and it seems I have com- 
mitted a crime I" 

^' Is it at her house^ or here, that she has sat to 
you?" scornfully asked the jealous wife. 

" Nowhere ; I swear to you. But what are you 
thinking of? I needed such a head, and Madame 
de Grafhen's appeared proper for the subject : I 
have only used my right as a painter, as I would 
have done in the case of a child or old man. If 
I have done wrong, it was without meaning it." 

"So," said Aureiia, incredulously; "you have 
painted Madame de Grafhen's portrait without 
her consent ?" 

"Yes; perhaps I have been indiscreet; but, in 
that case, she has more reason to complain than 
you." 
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*^ And you have actoallj copied her face with- 
out her knowing it!" 
"Yes." 

" Kever will I believe that," returned Madame 
ColcHige. " When jon painted my portrait, eight 
long sittings were n6ceasary, and then yon pre- 
tended that was too few." 

'^ Because it was your portrait," answered the 
artist, smiling : " we were not married, then ; I 
had not a right to see yon every day ; how conld 
I ever think the sitting? too long, or too numerous, 
that brought me into your presence." 

Though jealousy is a little blind and. deaf, 
Aurelia was struck by the calm and tender man- 
ner in which her husband sought to justify him- 
self. 

" You will not make me believe that any one 
can paint thus from memory !" returned she, after 
a short silence. 

"It is true, nevertheless, that many painters 
possess that faculty: devoted to the study of 
nature, they preserve in their minds the image of 
exterior objects much longer and more exactly 
than other men." 

"The image of pretty women especially, it 
would seem.'^ 

" If you doubt what I say, it is easy to convince 
you," replied Colonge. 

The painter took a pencil, sought out a blank 
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pdge in one of lus sketch books, and, seating him* 
self at a table, leaned his head on his hands. 

" What are you doing ?" asked the young wife, 
her curiosity excited by these preliminaries : 

" Sketching your portrait without seeing you : 
is not that the subject of our discussion ?" 

Aurelia silently placed herself behind him. 

" Well 1" said he laughing ; " you will be sure 
I am not playing a trick upon you. How little 
confidence you show in my truthfulness !" 

The painter commenced the difficult task he 
had imposed upon himself. With a bold, but 
light pencil, he drew the pure oval that character- 
ized AureliaVface, and gathered around the fore- 
head the graceful bandeau, that she usually wore. 
One by one, he brought out the charming features. 
Sometimes, he interrupted himself in the midst of 
of a line, and with eyes half closed, contemplated, 
in the depths of his soul, as in an invisible mirror, 
the rebellious detail, that seemed to wish to escape 
him. But his hesitation was short; soon the 
fugitive line, the fleeting expression was found in 
his memory, or rather in his heart, and was fixed 
upon the paper. The sketch finished, Colonge 
again went over each feature, each outline, with 
caressing care. The resemblance was already 
wonderful ; but, as he continued, he gave life and 
animation to the whole : thought to the brow, 
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light to the ejes, a smile to the lipe ; everywhere, 
joath and beauty. 

^^ How do you like it 2" asked he gently, turning 
his head. 

InToluntarily attracted, Anrelia leaned over her 
husband's shoulder. * She sought in vain to find 
occasion for criticism in the sketch, and drew 
back abruptly as her cheek touched his hair. 
M ^^ You are right," said she, ^' I shall never again 
doubt your talent. So, then, if a face pleases you, 
you are sure to remember it; and you have in 
your mind all the women who have ever drawn 
your attention?" 

"The ugly as well as the beautiful," replied 
Colonge, still seeking to allay the storm that yet 
gathered in Aurelia's eyes. 

"The ugly! do you look at them?" 

"A painter sees and remembers every thing. 
Shall I sketch you the likeness of an ugly woman?" 

" As you choose," said Madame Colonge, with 
affected indifference. 

The painter resumed his pencil, and rapidly 
drawing a sketch, handed it to his wife. 

" Madame de Grabrial I" exclaimed she, smiling; 
" if she knew how you treat her I" 

" You see," returned Colonge, " that memory is 
not love; but, perhaps, you think that I am in 
love with Madame de Grabrial abo?" 



ABT AKI> JEALOUBY. 

** Swear to me, on yotir honor, that you are not 
with that other woman !" demanded Aurelia. 

**0n my honor, and on my love," said he, 
taking her hand, and kissing it, in spite of her 
resistapce. 

" If I pardon yon the pain you have given me, 
will you put me to" another such a trial ?" 

" Never 1" said Colonge, glancing at his picture : 
** it cost me too dear, ever to be tempted to try it 
agam." 

Aurelia held out her hand towards the canvass. 

"Are there any more portraits among these 
other female heads," said she, frowning. 

" Not one, I will take oath of it !" cried the ar- 
tist, trembling lest these words threatened new 
disasters to his work. 

"Some of them, are very beautiful,' however," 
returned she, suspiciously. 

" They are all creatures of the imagination ; I 
hope you are not jealous of such." 

" They are women." 

"Mere canvass women," said the painter, 
laughing. 

" O I you do not understand ; you never were 
jealous." 

" Are you sure of that?" 

" You have too many things on your mind ; a 
man of talent is above such weakness. , When one 
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18 paintiiig for posterity, how can he find a shigle 
miinite for jealousy ?" 

Colonge smiled sadly, as he recalled the long 
hours of bittemesB' and anguish, caused him by 
the very sentiment, of which his wife thought 
him incapable. 

" Now I must repair your folly ; . it will be the 
fifth time," said he, changing the conyersation, 
</ that I have re-conunenced this face." 

" Are you going to find another woman in your 
head," asked she, in an angry tone. 

" Where else shall I seek her ! You have for- 
bidden me to paint a portrait 1" 

" I have not forbidden you to paint mine." 

" Yours 1 in this picture ?" 

"Why not? You do not think me too ugly?" 

" You are not in earnest?" 

" I am so much in earnest, that I insist upon it," 
said Aurelia, irritated by contradiction. 

"But it is not appropriate." 

" Was it more so to paint Madame de Graf- 
hen's?" 

"But—" 

'5 But, I wish it It seems to me that you owe 
me this satisfaction, for the grief that I have felt 
In a word, choose : my head or none." 

"Ko head I" said Colonge, looking at his wife, 
with a puzzled air. 
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Aurdia resolutely seated herself before the 
"window. 

" Here I am 1" said she; " I am going to give 
yon a sitting immediately ; eommence. Am I in 
the right position ?" 

The artist saw that it was useless to dispute lon- 
ger with a woman, who had been a prey for 
several days to the fever of jealousy. Fearing to 
exasperate her by contradiction, he took his pallet^ 
approached the picture, and feigned to put himself 
to work. * He contemplated, for some time, with 
paternal regret, the spot where his master-piece 
had existed. 

^^ I should not have asked of Aurelia this proof 
of attachment," thought he, trying to console him- 
self ; " but provided she loves me, the rest is no 
matter." 

A sudden inspiration struck Colonge as he 
sought how to remedy a misfortune which seemed 
at first irreparable. He recollected that limanthes, 
despairing to express the grief of Agamemnon, 
had replaced, by a veil, the face that he found 
above his skill to paint. 

"Why should I not imitate his example?" 
thought the painter, " when a difficulty is insur- 
mountable, one must go around it. I can do as 
"Hmanthes did, merely by skilfully altering this 
old man's drapery; it will make one head the 
less ; it was beautiful, it is true ! Eut the body 
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remaind, and it has also its value. My enemies 
will say that I shrank from mj task ; thej will 
accuse me of incapacity; the stupid fools! they 
know not what it is to have a jealous wife, whom 
one loves." 

When a bold step needs to be taken, it is best 
to do it without hesitation. Colonge acted on this 
maxim, by instantly executing the change in the 
arrangement of the figures that had just entered 
his mind. At the end of half an hour, AureHa, 
whom her husband had looked at, from time to 
time, as if he were really copying her features, 
finding herself wearied by the position she had 
kept, suddenly rose f rpm her seat. 

^^ Let me see I" said she, approaching the pic- 
ture. 

Instead of her own countenance, she perceived 
the border of a dark-blue mantle resting on the 
head, and concealing it completely, except the 
forehead and hair. 

" Is this the way you paint my portrait ?" said 
she, turning angrily to her husband. 

" Your portrait !" repeated Colonge, taking the 
seat she had just quitted, and drawing her down 
upon his knee. " Tour portrait, do you say? If 
I consent to that foolish whim, your features, your 
figure, your beauty, will be disQussed in the gal- 
lery of the Louvre for the next three months ! I 
would rather never touch a brush again ; — ^I would 
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rather cut off my right hand. Are they not al- 
ready too public in the balls, that you love, and I 
hate ? You think I am not jealous 1 Child that 
you are I" 

Aurelia at first resisted her husband's embrace ; 
but these words brought her head upon his 
shoulder. 

" Jealous I you !" sSe said to him, half playfully, 
and half tenderly. " You know that would please 
me, and so you say it ; but do not think to deceive 
me. When one is jealous, he is uneasy, and 
quickly alarmed ; he creates a thousand chimeras, 
and everything frightens him j but you are 
always so calm! Since we were married, you 
have never observed the persons who seem to 
take pleasure in chatting with me. They interest 
you so little, that I have never spoken of them to 
you." 

"Perhaps it was useless," returned Colonge, 
archly. 

" You wish me to think you have watched me, 
without my perceiving it? Listen : will you make 
abet? More than once, since the commencement 
of winter, some one has tried to make me com- 
prehend how beautiful, witty and fascinating I 
am ; my conquests have not been few, while you 
were playing whist; I will engage that you cannot 
mention one of them !" 

" Not one only, but all." 
13 
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Anrelia aroee, and looked at her husband as if 
to 860 whether he spoke serionslj. 

" I lore jou too well/' said she to him ; "but 
you are laughing at me !" 

Colonge arose also, took her hand, and led her 
to the painting. 

*^ Could an artist see himself treated in a more 
humiliating mfumer}" said he, smiling. "This 
shows me that, aside from Madame de Grafben's 
unforttmate head, you have not deigned to give 
mj work the slightest attention. It can offer 
something of interest, however, if you will take 
the trouble to look at it Perhaps, if you examine 
it, you may withdraw your bet." 

Aurelia's eyes ran over the canvass, and her 
astonishment was great, as she recognized, in 
epite of the ancient drese, and the ridiculous 
eiqpression given them by the painter, M. de 
Mariendof, Don Antonio de Pu^it^ y Cabra, 
Boquaincourt, La Berthonie, F^licien K^gnier and 
the rest; in short, the whole company of her 
adorers, past and present. Though she had no- 
thing to reproach herself with, she blushed and 
hung her head with confusion, as she saw the 
number of them. 

"Who has lost?" cried Colonge as he mis- 
chievously enjoyed her embarrassment 

" You frighten me t" returned she in a low tone> 
and without raising hor eyes. 
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" So much the better," said he gayly : " if you 
are afraid of me, you will respect my picture." . 

" Are you a sorcerer?" asked she, with evident 
uneasiness. 

" Ought not a husband to be one ?" 

" And so, you have seen the whole?" * 

" Without seeming to see ; there is the merit 1" 

^ Do :Qot laugh : all this is so strange, that I am 
overcome. "What a terrible man you are ! How 
could you watch me .thus, and I never sufpect 
anything?" 

"That, madame, is my secret," replied the 
painter, with ironical gravity ; " it is sufficient for 
you to know that I do see everything, know every- 
thing, and that not one of your actions escapes me ; 
that I read your thoughts even, and that if you 
deceive me ^" 

" You will kill me ?" interrupted Aurelia. 

Colonge gazed at her an instant, with serious 
and passionate tenderness. 

" I will kill you 1" said he slowly. 

"Then, I love youl" cried the young wife, 
throwing her arms around his neck. 

The sound of a step in the ante-room, followed 
by several knocks on the door, interrupted most 
inopportunely the t^te-i-t^te of the husband and 
wife. 

" It is I," said the voice of M. de Livemois ; "I 
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know you are there, Colonge, open the door; 
I have something amnsing to relate to you." 

The artist cared very little for seeing his faith- 
less confidant at this moment; and he made a 
sim to his wife to keep silent ; but she felt a 
sudden desire to hear what the baron had to say 
to her husband. 

" Let him in," said she, softly ; " I will hide my- 
self, where I was when you came in. Do not let 
him know that I am here, especially if you wish 
me never to suspect you again." 

While she concealed herself behind the curtain, 
Colonge hesitated a moment, but finally concluded 
to open the door. 

"The Bastile was nevermore securely fastened," 
said M. de Livernois, good-humoredly, as he en- 
tered. 

After pressing the artist's hand; the baron ad- 
vanced to the picture, and gazed woiideringly on 
the spot once filled with the beautiful German's 
portrait. 

"Am I blind?" cried he, bewildered; "what 
the devil have you done with Madame de , Graf- 
hen's likeness ?" 

" Covered it with a mantle^ as you see," replied 
the artist. 

" What a diabolical caprice I such an admirable 
head I a true chef-d'oeuvre I You are very fool- 
ish 1" 
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As be spoke thus, tlie baron thought to himself, 
" What will Aurelia say ? She will think I have 
been amusing myself at her expense, and it will 
take a week to induce her to pardon me. Curses 
on the dauber I" 

After thus deploring to himself the unexpected 
incident, that had ruined his elaborate plan for 
calumniating his friend ; the baron remembered, 
that one broken mesh does not spoil a net, and 
putting a good face on the matter, he took a seat, 
while Colonge resumed his palette and brush. 

"Weill" said the latter, beginning to paint, 
" what are the amusing things you wished to tell 
me?" 

" Can you not guess them ?" replied the baron, 
regaining his gayety ; " what can they be, if not 
the lamentable discomfiture of Messieurs La Ber- 
thonie and F^cien E^gnier ?" 

" Ah ! Ah !" said Colonge, glancing towards 
Aurelia's concealment, " where are they both ?" 

" They no longer exist, either of them ; that is 
where they are." 

" You have never been willing to give me your 
recipe for making a healthy man pass thus from 
life to death ; do be less mysterious to-day ; come, 
we are-alone, and I will not betray yoti." 

" My dear friend 1" returned the baron, " since 
you wish it, I, will instruct you in my method; it 
is one of the simplest. Here, in two words, are 
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the law and the prophets on the whole matter. 
Achilles was vulnerable nowhere except in hid 
heel ; and every man, even the strongest, has in 
his position, his character, his mind, or his person, 
a point, that is to him, what his heel was for 
Achilles ; and it is there, he mnst be struck." 

" To continue your comparison, what is La Ber- 
thonie's heel ?" said the painter. 

^^His stomach! He has mind, he is skilful 
and cunning ; but he is fat, and he is ashamed of 
his person ; it was on tliat ground that I attacked 
him." 

"How so?" 

" He made a mistake, and injured his.success in 
conversation, when he set himself to dancing — 
hogshead as he is in figure ; I had no diflSculty, 
after that, in leading him on in the calamitous 
path, where the following misfortune awaited him. 
Yesterday, I rode Grriselda on purpose, and she, as 
you know, needs no long spurs to set her at her 
tricks. La Berthonie rode in Madame de Gabrial's 
carriage, and, I suppose, according to his usraal 
custom, whispered pretty things to Madame Co- 
longe, who was seated opposite to him. Just as 
we arrived at Bemy, I complained of fatigue^ — ^I, 
who never am tired, — and I entreated the fat man 
to take my horse, and give me his place. He ac- 
cepted, and here began the drama. The exchange 
was hardly made, when my groom, who under* 
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stood his part, darted away through a field, pre- 
tending that his horse ran off with him. Griselda, 
liking not to be left behind, naturally followed her 
companion ; and then — ^then came a scene trortfiy 
of your pencil. Imagine the unfortimate La Ber- 
thonie rolling on his saddle, balancing like a rope- 
dancer, sometimes on the front and sometimes on 
the back of the saddle ; his eyes wild, his face 
pale, his hair flying ! My Isquire, in despair, quit- 
ted the bridle for the mane. He lost his stirrups, he 
lost his hat, he lost his head: and, in conclusion, 
he ended by losing himself, at the bottom of a 
very soft ditch, thanks to the mud with which it 
was filled, and towards which my domestic had 
been told to lead him." 

"But you risked breaking his bones, in this 
game !" said Colonge, unable to restrain his laugh- 
ter during this recital. 

" Parbleu ! I risked much more. He might have 
hurt Griselda, who is not accustomed to cairying 
mountains." 

The two men laughed again ; and as she recalled 
the scene of the night before, Aurelia was obliged 
to restrain herself from doing the same. 

" After such fl^ exercise in horsemanship," con- 
tinued the baron, " a man, with the wit of Vol- 
taire, could not escape ridicule ; and you know 
whether women pardon that. The fat La Bertho- 
nie, covered with mud, is a prey the most desperate 
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coquette would reject from her net ; mucli more a 
virtuous woman. We need not trouble ourselves 
about him any more. Vixit.^^ 

Though the sense of those last words was ob- 
scure to Aurelia, she continued to listen to the 
conversation with the deepest attention. 

" And our second Achilles, M. F^cien ^R^gnier," 
asked Colonge, " has he his vulnerable point ?" 

" He is all heel, from head to foot !" replied M. 
de Livemois ; " he is presuming, awkward, vain, 
and destitute of sense. It was hard to choose 
where to attack him ; and so to spare myself trou- 
ble, I slipped the fiM noose I could find around 
his neck." 

"What noose?" 

" Madame de Gabrial." 

"Madame de Gabrial I" repeated the painter, 
bewildered, while his wife, behind the curtain, 
listened more intently. 

" Yes I Madame de Gabrial !" returned the baron, 
laughing ; " and I assure you this noose worked 
finely. You know the excellent vicomtesse, but 
you are ignorant to what a degree, notwithstand- 
ing her forty-five springs, her rouge, and her false 
hair, she preserves a young and inflammable 
heart!" 

"Well?" 

"Weill I acted towards her as a friend. I 
thought, that before she devoted herself definitely 
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to the rigid duties becoming her years, it might 
not be disagreeable to her to take charge of some 
one's education ; and I confided to her that of the 
little Edgnier : he needs lo go to school, and thus 
I have served them both." 

" Explain yourself I" 

" In two words. You know that Madame de 
Gabrial is also named Aurelia." 

" I did not know it, but what of that ?" 

" What I you cannot guess ?" 

" By no means." 

" After what I have told you of the vicomtesse'e 
ardent sensibility? Decidedly, painting injures 
your wits : well, my friend, since' every thing 
must be explained to you, you must know, that to 
unite these two souls, so well fitted to understand 
each other, I had only to pass the note that you 
know of from one handkerchief to another." 

" Madame de Gabrial received it, then ?" cried 
Colonge, bursting into another fit of laughter. 

" With open heart, you may well believe. It 
is so consoling to beauty on the wane, to see itself 
the object of an ardent passion! And so the 
vicomtesse has enjoyed that happiness for two 
days. She is ten years younger, she languishes, 
she sighs, she dreams of poetry, the setting sun, 
the falling leaves, the evening breeze, moonlight, 
and union of souls, — she, who. last year particu- 

.13* 
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larly favored Montespand, of the 2d carbineers, 
she is the victim of the poet !" 

" R^gnier understands this ?" 

" Not the least in the world : and that makes it 
more amusing. Yesterday, before the Aurelia of 
forty-five, who kept up a fire npon him, larboard 
and starboard, he was all astonismnent, modesty, 
and silence." 

"But he will discover the mystification, and 
will soon rid himself of Madame de Gabrial's be- 
nevolence." 

" I defy him to do it ; no one can escape Mad- 
ame de Gabrial's benevolence, when she is in phi- 
lanthropic humor : 

* C'eat V6nuB tout enti^re 4 sa proie attach^e.' 

" K^gnier cannot protect himself from her, she 
will make his hajppiness, she will be his Beatrice 1" 

At the idea of Madame de Gabrial metamor- 
phosed into a Beatrice; and becoming the inspiring 
angel of the long-haired poet, Colonge was seized 
with a violent fit of laughing, which the baron 
shared, and which came near being contagions to 
Aurelia. 

Just then, some one knocked loudly at the door. 



. CHAPTER IX. 

The mirth provoked by M. de livemois' recital 
had been bo noisy, that Colonge could not help 
answering the person who asked to be introduced 
into the studio; but, before doing so, he drew 
over his painting a curtain, ^intended to conceal it, 
in such a case, from unwelcome beholders. The 
door being opened, the painter, who had recovered 
his gravity, could scarcely preserve it, when he 
saw the fat rider, whose comical misadventure the 
baron had just related. 

*'Is it you, La Berthonie?" said he, allowing 
him to enter. " I am very glad to see you : I was 
afraid your accident of yesterday would oblige 
you to keep your room.'* 

" M. de Livemois has told you of his amusing 
roguery?" replied M. La Berthonie, carelessly; 
" and that is, no doubt, the cause of the bursts of 
laughter I heard on the staircase." 

"What do you call my roguery!" asked A« 
baron. 
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The two rivals looked at each other for an 
instant, like two gladiators, ready to fight. In the 
eyes of one shone the remembrance of yesterday's 
trinmph ; in those of the other, the hope of prompt 
revenge. 

"I was speaking," returned M. La Berthonie, 
"of the trick you played me last evening, in 
making me mount a vicious horse ; it was a joke 
played upon me, for which I will have my 
revenge ; and you must know I have come here 
expressly for that." 

At this declaration of war, uttered in a decisive 
voice, and accompanied with a determined look, 
the baron and the painter became serious. 

" Well I you are laughing no longer," continued 
the fat man, gazing at them alternately ; " have I 
interrupted your mirth ? you were so gay just 
now!" 

" We are always so," said Colonge, slyly exam- 
ining the faces of his two friends. 

" In that case, let us all laugh," replied M. La 
Berthonie, throwing himself in an arm-chair. 

"Let us laugh; but, at what?" rejoined the 
painter. 

" You should say at whom." 

" At whom ? if you like it better." 

" At every body, and then we shall oflfend no 
one; and, to show how good-natured I am, you 
may commence with me." 
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" On condition that we shall all have our turn," 
said Colonge, laughingly. 

" It is thus that I understand it," returned the 
fat man ; " be easy, you will lose nothing by wait- 
ing. But let us come to what concerns me. Do 
•you know to what saint I have compared myself, 
since yesterday 3" 

" You compare yourself to a saint I" cried the 
painter ; " what modesty I" 

" Modesty or .not, you will be forced to acknow- 
ledge that there is a striking resemblance between 
Saint Paul and myself." 

" It is true," said the baron, maliciously : "Saint 
Paul Was short and fat." 

" As are most men of genius," returned M. La 
Berthonie, quite unmoved by this sarcasm ; " but 
that is not the resemblance I speak of. You know 
that the holy apostle's" conversion followed a fall 
from his horse, as he was going down to Damas- 
cus ? Well ! yesterday, such a visitation of grace 
happened to me, just as M. de Livemois' mare 
judged proper to rid herself of my weight. I can 
hardly explain to you what passed in my mind, 
when I arose with my bones half broken, and 
clothes covered with mud. I heard the shouts of 
laughter raised by the ridiculous accident. It 
seemed to me that Heaven had sent me this 
humiliation, to punish me for my faults ; and to 
* warn me, at the same time, to live better in future. 
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Almost as great a sinner as Saint Panl, I resolved 
to imitate his repentance. To-day, I am doing 
penance, and, to commence, I hare come, my dear 
Colonge, to acknowledge, with profound contrition, 
the wrongs against you, of which I amguilty." 

While M. La Berthonie spoke thus, with an air* 
of compunction, the baron began to feel a vague 
uneasiness. 

"What new ambuscade is he going to open 
upon me, now?" said he to himself, trying to 
preserve a careless face. 

" My confession will seem to you very strange,'* 
continued the fat man : " rarely do husbands have 
occasion to listen to such; -perhaps, it will excite 
your indignation, but I hope that the frankness of 
my avowal, and the sincerity of my remorse will 
lead you to indulgence. Know, then, my dear 
Colonge, that, without respect for the holy friend- 
ship which unites us, I have be^i on the point of 
offending you grievously, at least, in thought. 
* The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak,' says 
Holy Writ ; and, what is more, Madame Colonge 
is so pretty 1" 

The painter glanced towards the curtain that con- 
cealed Aurelia, who was more attentive thatf ever. 

"What has my wife in common with your con- 
fession ?" demanded he, afterwards, while the baron, 
more and more troubled, seemed exclusively occu- 
pied with his cigar. 
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*' Alas ! my good friend," pinrstied M. La Ber- 
thonie, with a sigh, " your wife is my confession 
itself ; for without her, what would I have to rer 
proach myself with ? — in a few words, this is my 
crime. Dming fifteen days, I have forgotten that the 
-wife of a friend is a sacred being ; and yielding to a 
powerfnl temptation, I have cherished in my heart 
a guilty passion, which I this day bitterly deplore ; 
in short, to call the thing by its right name, I have 
been in love with Madame Colonge." 

" Indeed !" said the husband of Aurelia, in the 
calmest tone. 

^*He knows all I" thought M. La Berthonie, 

•seeing that the painter showed no astonishment; 

"who has denounced me to him except this old 

wretch, de Livemois ? This treachery renders all 

vengeance lawful." 

" My confession is finished," continued he, aloud ; 
" I repeat it to you, I acknowledge my crime, and 
I feel sincere regret for it. I hope you will be 
merciful and magnanimous. You can the better be 
so, as I depart in a few days for Italy ; it is for 
you to say that you will preserve no enmity against 
me." 

" What do you say, baron," asked the painter, 
with a meaning smile, " shall I pardon him ?" 

" To all sinners show mercy I" returned M. de 
Livemois, casting on his ancient rival a look which 
seemed to say; "Tou see that I speak in your 
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favor, thus you have no motive for treating me as 
an enemy." 

" Receive absolution, then," said Colonge ; " re- 
pentance such as yours is too rare not to merit 
forbearance." 

M. La Berthonie seized the painter's hand. 
" This is true greatness of soul," cried he, with 
emotion: "you are Augustus pardoning Cinna. — 
Baron," continued he, suddenly turning towards 
M. de Livemois, "can you be unmoved in the 
presence of such a spectacle ? Ah I you have no 
heart, if you do not feel at this moment that the 
joys of friendship are the purest given to man ! 
Come, yield to the generous inspiration, which I 
read in your eyes. If you knew how sweet it was 
to be able to press, without remorse, the hand of a 
friend 1 Is it fear that withholds you? but you 
see Colonge is generous: at the first word of 
apology and penitence, I am sure, his arms will 
open to you, as they have to me." 

" Parry this blow if you can," said the fat man 
to. himself, at the end of this pathetic exhortation. 

Thus addressed, the baron lost his usual self- 
possession. 

" I am ignorant of what you mean," returned 
he, with a mixture of annoyance and embarrass- 
ment. 

"Ah 1 baron, I thought better of you," returned 
the pitiless M. La Berthonie : "what I you persist 
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in your deeds of darkness, when I, your junior, 
give you an example of a return to wisdom I 
Upon my word, this is fool-hardiness. You wish, 
then, to die in final impenitence ?" 

" Sir," cried the baron, reddening with anger, 
" if you have anything particular to say to me, we 
can have an explanation at your house or mine." 

" Why not here ?" said Cqlonge, in the coolest 
manner : " there is no one in the way here. Let 
us hear. La Berthonie, what has our friend Liver- 
nois done to you that you threaten him with final 
impenitence ?" 

"What has he done to me? Thanks to his 
horse, which he has trained to break people's 
necks, was he not the first cause of my conver- 
sion ? How can I forget such a service ? Can I 
better prove my gratitude to him, than by draw- 
ing him from the abyss in which I was myself 
yesterday ? . Yes, baron, you may frown and look 
at me furiously : I will bring you back to virtue 
in spite of yourself. We have committed the 
same crime ; we will show the same penitence. 
Like me, you have sought to please Madame 
Colonge " 

"■Hiis extravagance passes all bounds," inter- 
rupted the Baron de Livemois, in a voice of 
fury : " you are beside yourself, sir !" 

" Not at all, I assure you," returned La Ber- 
thonie, with provoking coolness : " I know veiy 
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well what I say, and I cannot understand your 
exasperation. Will you deny that you are in love 
with our friend's charming wife ?" 

" Colonge," cried the haron, " do you not see the 
impertinence of these words ; and, since we are 
in your house, will you not put aii end to them ?" 

Unable to resist the rude attack of his rival, M. 
de Livemois, by one of those brilliant strokes 
which danger sometimes inspires, determined to 
call to his aid the man whom he was accused of 
betraying. This desperate attempt was crowned 
with full success. "M. de Livemois is right," 
said Colonge, addressing M. La Berthonie ; " this 
discussion seems to me, as to him, quite misplaced. 
The name of my wife has nothing to do here, and 
I wish you to choose another subject of conver- 
sation." 

"Are you a husband to such a degree?" said 
the fat man, with a malicious smile. " Let us say 
no more about it. I will be careful not to disturb 
your happy serenity. If you choose to warm a 
serpent in jour bosom, you may do it ; some men 
love to be bitten — ^perhaps you are one of them ; 
in that case, as Shakspeare's peasant says to Cleo- 
patra, ' I wish you all Joy of the asp !' As to 
you, my dear baron," continued La Eerthonie, 
rising and putting on his hat, " one word more. 
You know the proverb: 'Corsair to Corsair!' — 
With or without your permission, I shall .neglect 
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nothing towards verifying it as far as yon are con- 
cerned. You have injured me as mnch as you 
could— rl will injure you as much as I can ; that is 
fair fighting. I hope that we shall not be the less 
good friends for it. Good morning, gentlemen." 

And M. La Berthonie, always calm and self- 
possessed, bowed to the two. men and went put, 
humming a line of la Cenerentola. The baron 
joined him just as he reached the staircase. 

" At what hour will you be at home ?" demand- 
ed the latter, in a significant tone. 

" Every morning, until three o'clock," returned 
the stout man, briefiy. 

" Very well ! to-morrow you will receive a visit 
from me.'^ 

" I -shall expect you." 

The rivals separated without another word. 
M. La Berthonie continued his tune in a louder 
tone, as he descended the staircase ; and M. de 
Livemois composed his face before re-entering 
the studio, where the- painter and his wife had 
rapidly exchanged the following words during his 
absence. 

"Are you not amused?" said Colonge, with- 
drawing the curtain that concealed Aurelia. 

" Like a queen," replied she, gayly ; " what a 
pity it is ended !" 

" Ended 1 It is hardly begun." 

" What comes next ?" 
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" A duel, perhaps." 

« You think they will fight F 

" Unless I try to prevent it, and that will not be 
easy, for they are both furious. Poor Liyemois 
especially, is exasperated. I do not wonder, when 
he is thus calumniated !" 

" Calumniated !" repeated Aurelia, giving her 
husband a searching glance. 

Instead of replying, the painter closed the cur- 
tain and returned to his place. It was time, for 
the baron was entering the room. The two men 
looked at each other for an instant with an air of 
astonishment, very well assumed, if it was not 
genuine. 

" What do you say to all this ?" demanded M. 
fle Livemois, folding his arms. 

" It is petrifying," returned Colonge, imitating 
the expressive gesture. 

" Would you have thought our friend La Ber- 
thonie had so much energy ?" 

" No, I declare, he surpassed all I expected of 
him." 

" What wickedness !" 

" What artfdness I" 

" Tartufe beside him was but a child I" 

" He might give lessons to Basile." 

"What do you think of. this -trick of accusing 
himself when he thought he was detected ?" 
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** How do you like this way of blackening others 
to whiten himself?" 

" To wish to injure me in your esteem !" 

" To impute to you his own perfidy I?' 

" To try to embroil two friends, as we are !" 

"To affirm that you were in love with my 
^ife!" 

/* It was insulting 1" 

" It was infamous !" 

" It showed a man without principle !" 

" In short, it was the deed of a Eobert - Ma- 
caire !" 

After responding with equal vivacity, in this 
sort of litany of alternate lines, the two friends 
paused, as if both needed fo take breath. 

" Well ! my dear Colonge," said the baron, after 
a moment, '5 1 hope the stupid words you have just 
heard, have left no impression on your mind un- 
favorable to me ?" 

"For whom do you take me?" returned the 
painter, " do I not know you ?" 

"If we believe Seaumarchais, calumny has 
always some effect." 

" How can I give faith to the words of a man 
who evidently sought, by accusing you, to revenge 
himself for the trick you have played him ?" 

" That is plain, and I am delighted that you dis- 
cern so well the motive of his conduct. And so 
your opinion of me is not changed ?" 
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" And it will never change," replied Cplonge, 
taking the hand which the baron extended to him; 
" be assnred that I trust you to-day quite as much 
as I did yesterday." 

" Hang thyself, La Berthonie !" said de Liver- 
nois to himself. " You wish to open the husband's 
eyes I Poor simpleton, notwithstanding your wit I 
Other saints than you are needed, to give sight to 
the bUnd I" 

Madame Colonge had felt an impatience, for a 
few moments, that threatened to betray her ; an- 
noyance had succeeded to the amusement she had 
just had ; and we must explain why. M. de Liv- 
emois had played his part with so much prudence 
and art, that the young wife took for sincere all 
his respectful and disinterested devotion; never 
dreaming that it served to mask a design, which 
was neither the one nor the other. Giving to the 
baron's assiduities the interpretation he wished, 
she had seen, without suspicion, an intimacy grow 
up between them, possessing all the privileges of 
friendship, while to him it promised more. M. La 
Berthonie, by a jingle word, had torn away the 
disguise, so skilfully worn by his rival. The light 
suddenly penetrated. A thousand little circum- 
stances, until then misunderstood or obscure, were 
seen in their true sense, by Jhe. deceived vroman. 
Aurelia beheld clearly; and she found her hus- 
band's blindness intolerable. As much as she was 
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charmed with him, an hour before, for showing 
liimself jealous of her, and the vigilant guardian 
of her honor, so much was she displeased at him 
now, for receiving M. -de Livemois' protestations 
-with the credulity of a child. 

" K he really loved me," thought she to her- 
self, "if he was really jealous, as he pretends, 
would he allow himself to be so deceived ?" 

Madame Colonge was indicant at the baron'o 
perfidy ; but, at the same time, her husband ap- 
peared ridiculous to her ; she felt disposed to par- 
don the first, in order the better to punish the 
second. She remembered the tenderness she had 
shown him a while before, and she much desired 
a chance to revenge herself for it. To boldly 
open the curtain and appear majestic and calm 
before the astonished eyes of the two men, to dis- 
miss the baron with a word, and then, at her leisure, 
to reprove her husband ; — ^all this seemed a very 
theatrical step, and very tempting; but it was im- 
possible. Would not the baron think she had 
concealed herself there on purpose to listen! For- 
tunately, Aurelia recollected there was a corridor 
opening into her retreat, which communicated 
wMi the ante-room of the studio. She went out 
noiselessly, by this passage, and a moment after- 
wards re-entered by the ordinary door, as if she 
had just come thaffn^tant from her apartment. 
Colonge had not expected this manoeuvre, and he 
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awaited the result with a cahn and sarcastic ex 
piession, while M. de livemois arose gallantly to 
receive the yonng lady. 

" I am very glad to see yon here !" said Anrelia 
to him. " I have a scolding for yon. Where is 
the albnm yon promised to bring me !" 

" I know not what I was thinking o£i" replied 
he, "this morning, I took that albnm expressly 
from my libi;ary ; and I mnst have left it on the 
table ; bnt I will bring it to yon this evening." 

"This evening!" repeated Madame Colonge, 
with a dissatisfied look. 

" I will go and find it now," retnmed the baron, 
hastening to take his hat. 

" Come early, then," said she ; " I am sorry to 
give yon this trouble, but you know, patience is 
not a feminine virtue. When yon said ' this even- 
ing,' it soimded like a hundred years." 

M. de Livemois bowed, smiled, and went out 
with obsequious haste. He found his cabriolet in 
the court-yard, and drove Immediately home by 
the shortest road ; he paused in suri)rise, as he en- 
tered his drawing-room, at the sight of Fflicien 
E^gnier, from whom he had never received a visit, 
extended on a divan, in the ferocious attitude of a 
lion awaiting its prey. 



CHAPTER X. 

Felioien .Regnieb arose at the sight of the 
baron, who stood looking at him, with as much 
surprise as a fashionable man ever manifests, and, 
bowing coldly, thus spoke — 

" You wiU excuse, sir, the liberty I have taken, 
in establishing myself here, during your absence. 
Tour valet told me you would return to dinner, 
and, as my business does not admit of delay, I 
have waited for you." 

"You have done right to make yourself at 
home," replied M. de Livemois, saying to himself, 
as he uttered these words : ^' What does this night- 
ingale wish of me i Has he come to read me his 
verses i" 

" I will not detain you long," returned the poet : 
" I have but few words to say to you." 

" I will listen to you," said the baron, showing 
him a chair. 

B^gnier proudly refused the seat offered him. 
14 
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<^ Permit me to ask jou a question, first/' said 
he; "I do not doubt you will answer it, like a 
man of honor, with frankness." 

"To the point I sir," returned the baron, in a 
hurry to be rid of this inopportune visitor. 

" The point is this I" pursued the poet, in a voice 
more and more solemn. " I have been told that, 
at Madame de Qabrial's last ball, a lady's hand- 
kerchief, containing a letter, fell into your hands, 
in a way, I cannot at this moment understand. Is 
it a fact r 

M. de livemois had not anticipated this new 
attack, and he was embarrassed, notwithstanding 
his assurance. 

The truth was inconvenient ; but what humilia- 
tion was there in falsehood ! After a moment's 
hesitation, the baron, unprincipled as he was, 
though not lacking courage, boldly decided to risk 
telling the truth. 

"Ihe fact is perfectly true," replied he, "and 
you were well informed. At the baU of which 
you speak, I was the possessor, at least for a few 
moments, of a handkerchief very elegantly em- 
broidered, containing a letter not less elegantly 
written." 

"You read it?" cried E^gnier, in a tone of 
wrath. 

" With extreme pleasure. La, NaumUU HfUHM^ 
WertheTy the Zetters qfJacopo OrUa^ are mere 
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eharcoal, beside this flaming fire. What inspira- 
tion I what passion I what poetry I The man who 
wrote those lines possesses talents of the first 
«rder, and^ if it depended npon me, . he should 
quickly hold the rank he merits. I have already 
done what I could to serve him." 

With thl9 presence of mind, usual to men ac- 
customed to emergencies, the baron, as he spoke 
thus, employed a ruse, calculated to allay the an* 
ger, which he saw sparkling in the long-haired 
poet's eyes. He had instantaneously laid his plan, 
and now, with a smile on his lips, he awaited 
B^gnier's reply. He, on his part, stood with open 
mouth, doubtful, whether to take as serious the 
praiaes lavished upon his work, or to see in them 
an insolent joke. He finally inclined to the last 
opinion, and at the idea of this attempt to mystify 
him, his anger redoubled. 

" Sir 1" said he, angrily ; " I know that you can 
play off your jokes to perfection ; but this moment 
is badly chosen for doing it. I have not come 
here to listen to your witticisms, but to have a se- 
rious explanation. You acknowledge that you 
had a letter, of which I declare myself the author ; 
what have you done with it? I desire you to tell 
mer . 

" Do not be offended, but listen to me," said the 
master of the house, contemplating, with undis- 
turbed calmness, the indignant countenance of his 
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questioner. " You are angry now! I hope soon 
to hear you admit that I have rendered you an 
actual service, rather than amused myself at your 
expense. But first let us examine the facts. You 
are, or at least you think you are, in love with 
Madame Colonge; I am her husband's friend. 
Thus placed, what ought I to have done, when 
chance brought your letter into my hands ? Allow 
it to reach its destination ? I should have betrayed 
Colonge. Restored it to you ? Would you have 
consented to destroy it, and to write no more such? 
Bum it ? ThB,t would have been the deed of a 
Vandal. In my perplexity, I took a fourth alter- 
native, which may seem to you very strange, but 
of which you will admit the advantages; as it 
reconciles the whole, my duty as a faithful friend, 
the respect due to Madame Colonge, and the in- 
terests of your literary fame, which interests me 
particularly ; for great poets are rare, and I think 
you have in you the materials for making a great 
poet." 

M. de Livemois paused, and examined R^gnier's 
countenance. His head yet full of indignation, 
the pale youth nevertheless began to breathe the 
incense that the baron had so skilfully sprinkled 
upon his exordium ; and his face, where vanity and 
anger struggled for pre-eminence, oflfered a faint 
resemblance to those masks worn at the carnival, 
that weep with one eye and laugh with the other. 
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" Do you not think Madame de Gabrial a very 
fine woman ?" asked the baron, insinuatingly. 

"Madame de Gabrial I" exclaimed K^gnier, a 
dark presentiment striking him. 

" If I tell you that she has, since Thursday, felt 
for your style of writing, an admiration amounting 
to enthusiasm ; if I tell you that she regards you 
as the first writer of the age ; if I tell you, finally, 
that she has read the letter in question, twenty 
times, a hundred times, perhaps !-^" 

"It would be an atrocious deception!" inter- 
rupted the poet, recollecting the old lady's provo- 
king attentions, of the night previous; "but I 
cannot believe you are speaking seriously. What 
do you expect from this pleasantry ?" 

" It is not pleasantry." 

" Then it is terrible treachery." 

" By no means. It is only a mistake ; voluntary, 
it is true ; but which cannot be injurious to you, 
in any way. The letter addressed by you to Mad- 
ame Aurelia Colonge, reached Madame Aurelia 
de Gabrial ; that is all. The post commits much 
graver errors every day." 

This declaration, far from appeasing F^cien 
E^gnier, did but exasperate him. The poet tore 
his vest with one hand, and with the other crushed 
his hat. Somewhat relieved by this expedient, he 
resumed the conversation, in a tone that he forced 
to seem calm and imposing. 
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**Sirl'' said he, "you have granted me the ex- 
planation I desired; now I have but one thing 
more to ask of you : it is to arrange immediately 
the conditions of a meeting, which you must see 
is inevitable?' 

The baron had determined to fight with M. La 
Berthonie, whose conduct he considered intolera- 
ble; but he had no wish to be brought out a 
second time, by the long-haired poet, against 
whom he felt no resentment. To fight in anger 
pleased him, but a duel in cold blood, was disa- 
greeable and annoying. He was moreover a man 
of the world, and he dreaded ridicule above every 
thing. He said to himself, that to cross swords 
with such a literary thief, ill-dressed, and ill-comb- 
ed as was F^icien B^gnier, would be to expose 
himself to becoming the laughing stock of the sa- 
loons. And so, far from being oflFended by the 
indignity offered him, he replied with a most pa- 
cific smile: 

" Grant me only two minutes attention," said 
he, gently, " and then if you persist in wishing 
to fight, we will do so. But before we come to 
this extremity, allow me to explain to you the mo- 
tives of my conduct, and to treat the question in 
the manner most interesting to you ; let us speak 
of yourself. What is your aim? Is it not glory ? 
You feel in yourself great capacities, the germ of 
a genius, that needs but cultivation. What influ- 
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enee wilt this real or faholed passion yon have for 
Madame Colonge exercise upon your life! A 
disastrous influence, I boldly declare. I do not 
speak to you of difficulties to conquer, or perils to 
brave ; I know these things exalt a* man of feel- 
ing, instead of discouraging him. I only tell you 
that Madame Colonge is a sensible, virtuous 
woman^ much attached to her husband, and that 
to beguile her from her duty, is an impossible 
undertaking." 

" Impossible is not a French word," interrupted 
tiie poet 

^^That may be. Let ua take then the most 
favorable supposition. Let us suppose you have 
surmounted all obstacles, removed all barriers; 
let us suppose that Madame Colonge loves you ! 
What will happen then ? Successful or otherwise, 
this love will stifle your genius. You cannot know 
what egotism is shut up in the heart of a woman 
of the present age. She will love you, but it will 
be for herself, and not for your sake. She will 
demand all your thoughts, your time, your exist- 
ence. Far from encouraging you to gain renown, 
she will clip the wings of your imagination. If 
she allows you to compose verses, she will wish to 
be the only one to read them. You will be a poet, 
no doubt ; but what is a poet without an audience ? 
When you speak to her of your dreams of the 
future, she will answer you with some present 
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realitjy that jou will not haye the strength to 
resist, and which will destroy, little \>j little, aU 
the enthusiasm of yonr soul. You will see your ^ 
talents wasted in writing mere love-letters; and 
soon you will seek to find in yourself once more 
the creative faculty with which nature has en- 
dowed you, and you will discover that it is extin- 
guished — dead! Tlius you have failed to fulfil 
your destiny; and, instead of being an eminent 
poet, you wiU be but a common lover. It is true, 
for your consolation, you will be loved by a very 
pretty woman, as much as she is capable of loving ; 
but will that always satisfy you ? Will not a time 
come, when you will recall with bitter regret what 
I now tell you ? Is there in the world a woman who 
can merit the sacrifice of genius such as yours ?" 

M. de livemois spoke with such an air of con- 
viction and regard, that F^cien K^gnier, who 
had first listened to him, with anger and impa- 
tience, ended by doing it most attentively. Drawn 
against his will into this peaceful discussion, the 
poet forgot, for the instant, his wrongs, in order to 
refute the arguments of his opponent. 

"Your observations," said he, "are assuredly 
just ; but they will apply to other women as well 
as to her of whom you are speaking. Are they 
not all equally exacting ?" 

" No 1 my young friend," returned the baron. 
" This amiable power of tormenting us is modified 
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by age : ten years hence she would feel it no 
longer. They are vain, capricious, egotistical, des- 
potic, in early youth, when, in the height of their 
beauty, they have an exaggerated idea of their 
importance ; but you will find them gentle, affec- 
tionate, obliging, devoted, a few years later, when, 
less sure of their power, they see the necessity of 
supporting it by skilful concessions: it is con- 
stitutional monarchy succeeding to absolute power. 
Slave as he was, man then becomes master, little as 
he may ^ish to be so. They manage him, they flat- 
ter him, they coax him, they consult his tastes, they 
adopt his ideas, they delight in his success, they 
remove all difficulties from before him, they would 
like to bring the w6rld to his feet ! A sweet, and 
profitable thing, believe me, is the affection of an 
amiable and intelligent woman, when still youngs 
though not too much so I Madame de Gabrial 
for example, to return to her, — ^Madame de Ga- 
brial is one of those rare beings, who unite all the 
qualities a man of sense and feeling can desire." 

" But she is old 1" cried the poet : *" they tell me 
she is forty-five." 

^^ It is a slander I she is hardly thirty-eight ; she 
has good right to admit no more than thirty — ^the 
fashionable age." 

^* She is ugly I" 

"She is not perfectly beautiful, but you will 
not deny that she has a fine face ?" 

14* 
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'^ThankB to her rouge, and her dyed eye- 
brows I" 

" Why mind the cause, if the eflfect is agree- 
able?" 

^^ It is not at all so in my eyes ; and then she is 
not intellectual I" 

" Ah I poet, what ingmtitude ! A woman, who, 
for three days, has declared everywhere that your 
verses will throw Lamartine's into the shade — that 
Victor Hugo is nothing to you 1" 

" Did she say that ?" asked E^nier, in a soft- 
ened tone. 

" She will say much more, if you have the wit 
to accept the favor she grants you already. You 
see, my dear fellow, this is a much graver matter 
than you think. You have talent, but that is not 
all : your talent should produce a sensation. Your 
light was not made to be hid under a budiel. 
What do you need, then! An opportunity to 
speak, a scene of action, a chance to be known I 
You will find all this in Madame de Gabrial's 
house, when she becomes seriously interested in 
you. She is very rich, as you know ; she is well 
received in the best society: she entertains the 
most influential men and women, whose opinions 
are authority : you will find a circle of admirers 
at once, if she adopts you, and you will rise to 
fame like a balloon. The friends of the vicom- 
tesse will become your assistants. There are some 
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little things, in which men who understand the 
worldj never fail. She will even make yonr suc- 
cess a personal matter to herself ; she will move 
heaven and earth to serve you ; she will prepare 
the most delicate cakes to soften the critical 
Cerberuses; she will have yon praised in the 
papers; she will find you a publisher." 

The baron stopped to take breath; -but had he 
done it intentionally, it could "not have been 
better-timed. 

One feeling prevails over every other, in the 
hearts of young unpublished writers, even over 
love : it is a burning solicitude for their first 
work. F^cien K^gnier knew the tribulation of 
this tender and painful paternity : for six months, 
he had carried his manuscript in his pocket, 
smelling of rose-water, like an infant on the day 
of its baptism ; he had sought for it, during all 
that time, a literary godfather, called a publisher, 
that person, so undiscoverable by a debutant, and 
whom certain authors regard all their lives as a 
mere being of the mind : a roflra cms; or a wild 
bird, who, at the sight of a collection of verses, 
signed with an unknown name, always takes wirfg 
with a mournful cry. 

The. Mists cmd Defws of F^cien E^gnier had 
shared the common destiny : among all the Pari- 
sian publishers, he had not found one who would 
consent to risk its publication. Eepelled on all 
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Bides, and in danger of remaining in perpetnal 
obscurity, Bonier had passed from the most 
daring hope, to the most bitter discouragement. 
He began to regard himself, in despair, as a 
despised genius. How melodiously, then, did the 
baron's words sound to his ears : " She will find 
you a publisher." It was as if a compassionate 
friend had just said to an old maid, ^^I have 
found you a husband.'' The poet forgot Madame 
Colonge's fine eyes, and his thoughts rested on the 
yicomtesse with a kind of satisfaction. Involun- 
tarily moved by that magic word, a publisher ^ 
he thought her almost intellectual, almost pretty, 
almost young. And he also began to regard 
M. de Liverhois' conduct from another point of 
view. 

" His action was certainly very hasty and in- 
considerate," said he to himself; "but his intention 
may have been kind : he may have wished to 
render me a service." 

" "Well 1" continued the baron, seeking to read 
in the youth's face the- effect of his own eloquence; 
" do you comprehend that, so far from wishing to 
injure you, I had only your interests in view J" 
" Next to your own," said E^gnier. 
" My interest ! In what, I should like to know ?" 
" You wished to get rid of a rival." 
"You think I am also in love with Madame 
Oolonge? What folly I" 
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'* Folly or not, it is tme : I have it from good 
authority!" 

" I will bet it was La Berthonie, who put this 
extravagance into yonr head. K you give credit 
to all his lies, you will see stars at mid-day. I, the 
intimate friend of Colonge, in love with his wife 1 
I, an old fellow, "bewitched by a beauty of twenty ! 
What absurdity! Let us return to our subject. 
It is true, I played you a trick the other day ; but, 
in fact, it is in your power to turn it to yonr 
advantage. What injury have I caused you? 
Where do you find occasion for a duel in it?" 

B^gnier reflected an instant before he replied. 
His vindictive fury had insensibly cooled during 
this dialogue; but a feeliiig of pride prevented 
him from yielding to the reasoning, good or bad, 
of M. de Livemois. • 

" Sir I" said he, gravely, " this conversation has 
taken a turn so unexpected, that I need to reflect, 
before I can appreciate it. Perhaps I shall con- 
sult one of my friends, in whom I hav^ all confi- 
d^ice. Permit me to defer until to-morrow a 
definite expression of my intentions." 

" As you please," returned the baron, smiling ; 
" but I forewarn you that mine will not change. 
I can never believe that I have committed a crime 
worthy of death, in seeking to bring such genins 
as* yours to light." 

The poet swallowed this last compliment with a 
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relish, and took leave of the baron, in a manner 
thaPdisplayed no longer anj hostility. 

<<lli]8 demands reflection," thought he, as he 
plained his lodgings : ^^ Anrelia is yery channSng ! 
Indeed! I love her as never woman was loved. 
But it is tnie that this passion may be the destnic- 
tion of my genins ; have I a right to commit such 
suicide? There is some truth in what M. de 
liyemois says : he pretends that the vicomtesse 
is only thirty eight, and a woman is not old at 
that age : Ninon de Lenclos, Diane de Poitiers, 
inspired passion later than that." 

While the image of a Beatrice of forty thus 
insensibly took the place of one of twenty in 
F61icien E^gnier's mind, thanks to the question of 
a publish^, so happily suggested by the baron, 
the latter, relieved from the inopportune visit 
which had detained him so long, returned in haste 
to the painter^s house, where a third trial, more 
severe than the others, awaited him. 



CHAn^EEXL 

The fortune of the day had, until then, rested 
with M. de livemois, who had come off victo- 
rious, in two out of three conflicts, more or less 
perilous; one against the painter, whose eyes 
seemed more blinded than ever, and the other 
against the poet, whom he had disarmed without 
a blow, on his own ground. It is true, the strug- 
gle with M. La Berthonie was still undecided, 
and threatened to become serious ; but this was 
a small matter to the baron, who dreaded the fat 
man's irony more than his sword. 

" I gave him yesterday a lesson in horseman- 
ship," thought he; "to-morrow I will give him 
one in fencing ; both gratis." 

The prospect of a duel animates, when it does 
not alarm. M. de Livemois was rarely timid; 
and now he felt a redoubled confidence, that 
showed itself in the pride of his manner, and the 
cheerfulness of his face. Any one to have seen 
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the audacity with which he drove his cabriolet 
through the m4i6e of equipages, omnibuses and 
carriages of all sorts, that disputed his passage, 
any one to have seen all this, would have recog- 
nized in him a man, who, feeling himself bom for 
victory, looked only at the end, and not at the 
obstacles. 

The baron found the studio closed. 

" What good luck if he should be out," thought 
he, quickly descending to the first story. 

His wish was realized. He found Madame 
Colonge alone in the drawing-room, languishing 
on a sofa, near the fire ; and apparently plunged 
in a gloomy reverie; such was her pre-occupa- 
tion, that the sound of the opening door did not 
disturb her. 

M. de livemois examined her a minute, with 
attention, and then approached. 

<^ Madame," said he, ^^here is the album that 
you desired ; you should have had it sooner, if I 
had not been detained at home by a troublesome 
visitor." 

Aurelia took the book mechanically, and placed 
it on a table unopened. 

^' I have seen the picture," said she, raising her 
eyes to the baron. 

" You think, then, no doubt, that I wished to de- 
ceive you," replied he, quickly. ^^ I swear to you 
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that the head of which we spoke was there yester- 
day ; I saw it with my own eyes." 

'^ And I saw it also/' returned Madame Colonge, 
in a tone of indignation. 

A gleam of satisfaction illuminated M. de Liv- 
emois' face, as he took a seat near the young lad^. 

" Ton know that I am your confidant," said he 
to her; "you can tell me all, for no one could 
listen to you with more absolute devotion, or 
more sincere sympathy. Let me hear what 



" Very little," returned she, smiling bitterly ; 
"he found that face did not please me, and he 
erased it." 

" Indeed I he made that sacrifice for you 1 what 
it must have cost the heart of an artist !" 
" And still more the heart of a lover !" 
" You believe, then, that he loved this woman ?" 
" Did you not tell me so yourself?" 
"Perhaps I was wrong," replied the baron; 
"but you wished to know the truth, and it was 
not for me to conceal it." 

" You think me weaker than I am," said Aurelia, 
proudly raising her head ; " I have sufficient cour- 
age to hear the truth, cruel as it may be. Other 
women, in my place, would have fainted, burst 
into tears, or talked of death ; as for me, I can 
bear my misfortunes, with strength and calmness. 
When M. Colonge showed an attachment to me^ 



I returned it most sincerely ; but now, that lie 
loves me no longer, I shonld deq>]se myself if I 
loved him yet The resolution in my mind, aston- 
ishes me ; I thought not that I had such Yindic- 
tiveness of temper. While I doubted, I suffered 
Auch ; now, I doubt no more, and hardly can I 
recall that suffering." 

"To suffer, remedies nothing," said M. de liv- 
emois, insinuatingly ; " I can only applaud yonr 
courage." 

" To weep I to groan I to despair !" cried Mad- 
ame Colonge ; " to break my heart for a wretch 
who has deceived me ; to act the part of a victim ! 
No, certainly 1 1 will not be so foolish ; they wonld 
scorn me, and with reason." 

" No one would scorn you ; you would be pitied, 
on the contrary." 

"That is worse! Am I, then, an ugly old 
woman, silly, pr ridiculous, that I should be pitied t 
Pity I I do not wish for it, scorn is better ! If I 
knew that you pitied me, I would never jpardon 

you." 

"K your grief inspired in me another feeling, 
a thousand times more profound, more devoted 
than pity, would yon pardon me ?" 

To this declaration, uttered in a low voice, Au- 
relia replied aloud : 

" Would this feeling be offensive, then, since 
you think it needs pardon ?" 
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Trom his entrance into the room, the baron, see- 
ing with what an indignant air the yonnglady 
expressed herself, had not ceased to revolye in his 
mind the following thought : 

"All my rivals are dispersed, the hnsband is 
overthrown ; now is the moment for me to act." 

M. de Livemois, conforming to this reflection, 
threw into his eyes their most fascinating look, 
and leaning towards Anrelia, thus spoke, in a pa- 
thetic tone : 

" Ton speak of offence ; do you call thus the 
liveliest sympathy, the most profound respect, the 
most sincere devotion, the most ardent affection, 
love, in short 1 A love, such as woman never in- 
spired before?" 

" You love met" asked Madame Colonge, with 
a look of pleasure. 

" To distraction I to death 1" returned the baron, 
thinking the young lady's acnile rather singular, 
and beginning to fear his success was too easily 
gained. 

"I see," thought he, "that I have lost two 
months as foolishly as a child, with my tactics and 
my prudence." 

The baron was nearly fifty years old, and he was 
naturally of the old school in his manner of ma- 
king love ; he was accustomed to kneeling. He 
did not fail to employ, on this occasion, a formali- 
ty which he regarded as indispensable to every 
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well-made decIaratioiL He threw himself on the 
carpet, with the more respect in his attitude, as he 
had less in his heart 

This time, Anrelia did more than smile, she 
laughed aloud, without seeking to restrain herself. 

" Who has won ?" asked she, suddenly of her 
husband, who had just entered upon the scene, 
and advanced behind the baron unperceived hy 
him. 

Surprised by a question that was not addressed 
to him, the aged lover followed the direction of 
the young lady's eyes, and turned his head. When 
he saw the artist looking at him, with his habitual 
calmness, he arose quite bewildered, took his hat, 
and hurried to the door, with the air of a man 
who fears, if he remains an instant longer, being 
obliged to go out by the window. 

"Where are you going?" said Colonge to him, 
with a smile as calm as it was sarcastic ; " stay 
and take a seat. I am not a savage husband ; I 
have neither pistol nor dagger in my pocket." 

There was one thing more dreadful to M. de 
Livemois than pistol or dagger: that was ridi- 
cule. 

" If I leave in this way," said he to himself, 
" this defeat will be my Waterloo. I shall never 
recover from it." 

The baron plucked up all the presence of mind 
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and couf age he had left, and accepted the chair 
offered him by the painter. 

" I don't know what game we have just played," 
said he, with a grimace that he meant for a smile, 
" all I can guess is, that I have lost." 

** Ton are not the only one," returned Aurelia, 
giving her husband a mischievous look. 

" Yes, baron, I am your companion in misfor- 
tune," said Colonge. " I must explain to you all 
this, for, with all your wit, you could make no- 
thing of it. Tou must know first, that the little 
scene from Ta/rtufevcL which you have just played 
the principal character, is Madame's invention, 
and not mine : it was Madame who arranged the 
accessories, trusting, with reason, as to the princi- 
pal personage, to your amiability and eloquence. 
To render the imitation more exact, she wished 
me to put myself under this table like Orgon ; 
but I obtained permission to hide behind one of 
these doors. 'The position was less picturesqae, it 
is true, and if I had like you a habit of kneeling, 
I would have followed scrupulously the dramatic 
tradition ; but I have done my best." 

" I too," said Madame Colonge, laughing again. 
" Baron, do you not think I played well my part 
of a woman betrayed, and breathing only ven- 
geance ?" 

" To be just to every one," continued the painter, 
" the baron was fine, when he said, *Tou|fpeak of 
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offence — do you call thus the Uveliest sympathy )' 
&c., &c." 

'' And, better still : 'To distraction— to death I' " 
continued Anrelia, parodying without mercy the 
emphatic accent of the disappointed gallant. 

^ The pantomime was worthy of such eloquence ; 
n«rer did any one kneel better," pursued the hus- 
band. 

''Did they kned in former times?" said the 
young lady, addressing this pitiless sarcasm to the 
baron, with an ingenuous air. 

During this operation, the patient had quietiy 
kept his seat, without attempting any useless 
defence. In vain did he affect the careless in- 
difference, -with which superior jninds bear their 
misfortunes ; nature was too strong for him — she 
refused to act out the heroic lie. In spite of his 
desperate efforts, his smile no longer played: it 
might be called a spiked piece of artillery. 

" Now," continued the painter, in the same tone 
of quiet raillery, " I ought to explain to you the 
prologue of our little scene. You know how I 
received La Berthonie's denunciation, and how I 
refused to believe you had any wish to please my 
wife. Aurelia was not of my opinion : in vain 
did I talk to her of your friendship for me ; in 
vain did I enumerate the services you have ren- 
dered to me during several months by watching 
over her with indefatigable solicitude: she per- 
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isisted in doubting jour dUbinterestednees and sin- 
cerity. I took your part, as you may well believe; 
but ii was trouble loet, while you remained in my 
eyes the most devoted of friends — ^to hers you 
were the most perfidious, hypocritical and faith- 
less. Excuse me ; it is my wife speaking. In 
short, our discussion ended after the £ng)Wi 
fashion — ^in a bet." 

" Of which I pay the forfeit," interrupted M. 
de Livernois, rising hurriedly: "it is just; va 
victim .^" Conquered as he admitted himaelf, the 
baron only wished now to make good his retreat. 

" You have wit," said he to the painter ; " and 
without offence to. you, Madame has more. It 
would' be difScult for me to resist you in a fair 
fight ; and since you are two against one, I can 
acknowledge my defeat without shame. In return 
for the lesson I have just received, I wish to give 
you a word of advice." 

" I will hear you," said Colonge. 

The baron leaned towards him, and whispered 
in his ear : 

" Hereafter, take care of your wife yourself ! it 
is the surest way." 

He did not wait the artist's reply, but took 
leave of Aurelia by saluting her with some em- 
barrassment; Colonge accompanied him to the 
ante-chamber. 

" Good day !" said the baron to him. 
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" Farewell 1'* returned the painter, dwelling 
upon the word^ 

" Farewell let it be ; but if we are not to meet 
•igain, I hope that you will at least retain no en- 
mity against me. No one in my place could have 
been more irreproachable. It is not with impn- 
otl;^ that one marries so pretty a woman." 

" I know it, and I pardon you." 

" And I curse you I" thought M. de livemois, 
whose face until then had preserved its compo- 
sure, through excessiye pride ; but as soon as he 
was alone, it became so dejected that the servant 
in charge of the cabriolet said to him with respect- 
ful concern, "Are you sick, sir?" 

" "What is that to you, fool ?" returned the baron, 
striking his horse furiously. 

Colonge approached his wife upon returning to 
the saloon. She welcomed him with a look, half 
angry, and half pouting. 

"Now we are alone," said she to him, shaking 
her finger ; " do you recollect what you said in the 
studio?" 

"I love you: was it that?" replied the artist, 
smiling tenderly. 

" Not the least in the world. This is what you 
said: 'Know, Madame, that I see everything, 
know everything ; and that not one of your ac- 
tions escapes me, that I read your tlioughts even.' 
Will you dare to say as much now ?" 
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"Why not?" 

" What 1 you maiTitain that you are jealous of 
me?" 

" A little more than I wish I was." 

"The jealous see often what does not exist j 
how much more what does 1 And you, who pre- 
tend to be so clear-sighted, you have never sus- 
pected M. de Livemois' perfidious intentions ; you 
have let yourself be completely deceived by his 
protestations of friendship ; in a word, and you 
• merit all that is disgraceful in the word, have you 
not been his dupe?" 

« I think not." 

" But I am sure of it," returned Aurelia, " and 
that suffices to teach me what I ought to think of 
your affection. K you love me as you say, you 
would have guessed the whole ; and no one could 
have deceived you." 

"I wish much to make you a general con- 
fession," replied Colonge, laughing; "but I dare 
not : you are too angry now." 

"The greatest crime is not to love your wife 
enough ; after that, the rest is nothing." 

" You will not be vexed?" 

" Speak, then." 

" My conduct will seem strange to you ; but 

you will find it excusable if you reflect upon the 

difficult position in which I was placed, by the 

power of pleasing, that you possess in a degree so 

15 
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eminent, so frightful, I may sajr. Though you 
doubted my jealousy, in your victims I saw 
enemies, and these enemies were so numerous, 
that, despairing to overcome them in open fight, I 
had recourse to artifice. Do you know what it 
means, to hunt with a pointer?" 

"What an absurd question!" cried Aurelia, 
impatiently. 

"Not so absurd 1 I must employ a material 
iuiAge, to make you comprehend mj system of 
defence. A good spaniel tracks the game' with 
ardor, and starts it under his master's fire : such a 
servant became very necessary to me, in the un- 
equal struggle I was forced to enter upon. I 
chose among your adorers the most cunning and 
skilful, he in whom I discovered the best scent, 
and I trained him, without his knowing it, to 
track out his rivals. The chase began, he laughed 
to himself at my confidence, I laughed at his 
treachery. The spaniel did wonders, I must 
render him that justice. It is, thanks to him, that 
Mariendof, Don Antonio, Eoquaincourt, La Ber- 
thonie, E^ghier, in short, the whole covey of 
partridges, are this moment in my game bag." 

" And the spaniel ?" said Madame Oolonge, look- 
ing at her husband with wonder. 

"Has just left us." 

" M. de Livemois ?" cried she, laughing heartily. 

" Who better than he, could fill the part?" 
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" So, you have guessed the whole T^ 

" From the first day." 

" Is this jealousy, or is it a stroke of genius.'* 

" It is love," replied the painter, seating himself 
beside her. 

The next day, the Baron de Livemois and 
M. La Berthonie had an explanation, which ended 
most peacefully ; for, as one was as ill treated as 
the other, they saw that a duel, instead of helping 
their discomfiture, would only make them a little 
more ridiculous. 

F^licien Kdgnier saw the necessity of having 
some Beatrice or other, and he philosophically 
resigned himself to dying of love for Madame de 
Gabrial, — ^in verse ; she, on her sidcy did not ftdl 
in her duty as an angel, and found him a publisher. 
The friends of Coionge sought in vain for his 
picture, in the galleries of the Louvre, at the 
opening of the exhibition, for Aurelia had wished 
him not to send it there, with all the caprice of a 
petted wife, and the artist had submitted to the 
sacrifice ; a weakness, no doubt, but a pardonable 
one. Did not Hercules spin ? 
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far transcending that of romance.**— iitoany Stau Register. 

" Every one who desires to obtain a thorough knowledge of the character of Napoleon* 
should possess himseif of this book of O'Meara's/'— ifrtAitr's Home Gatette. 

" It is something indeed to know Napoleon's opinion of the men and events of tfaa 
thirty years preceding his fall, and his comments throw more light upon history tiiaa 
anything we have rfetd."'~Albany Bt^etM. 

** The two volumes before us are worthy supplements to any history of EFBaoeL"— 
/ tUm Evening Qaxette. 






MEAGHER S SPEECHES. 

Speeches on the Legislative Independence of Ireland, with Intro- 
dactory Notes. By Francis Thomas Meagher. 1 vol. 12mo, 

Cloth. Portrait. $1. 

** The volume before us embodies some of the noblest specimens of Irish eloquence ; 
not florid, bombastic, nor acrimonious, but direct manly, and couvinoing/*— iView Yarm 
TYibune. 

•• There is a glowing, a burning eloquence, in these speeches, which prove the author 
a man of extraordinary intellect" — Boston Olive Brandi. 

•• As a brilliant and efiective orator, Meagher stands unrivalled." — Portland SeUetin 

" All desiring to obtain a good idea of the political history of Ireland and the move- 
ments of her people, will be greatly assisted by reading thes« speeches/'^iSyracMt 
Daihf Star. 

••It is copiously illustrated by explanatory notes, so that the reader will have no difl* 
culty in understanding the exact state of affidrs when e4ch speech was delivered.'*^ 
BosMH TnoeUer. 
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THE PRETTY PLATE, 

A new and beaatiful javenile. By John Vincent'. Illnstrated by 
Darlet. 1 vol. 16mo, Cloth, gilt, 63 cts. Extra gilt edges, 88 cts. 

••We venture to say that no reader, great or small, who takes up this book, will lay it 
down unfinished." — Ckmrier and Enquirer. 

•• This is an elegant little volume for a juvenile gift-book. The story is one of peculiar 
instruction and interest to the young, and is illustrated with beautifU] engravmga."— 
Boston Christian Freeman. 

*• One of the very best told and sweetest juvenile stories that has been issued from iba 
press this season. It has a most excellent moral.**— Detroit Daily Advertiiter. 

•• A nice little book for a holyday present Our little girl has ri«d it through, and pro- 
aonnces it first mte.**—Sartford Christian Secretary. 

••It is a pleasant child's book, well told, handsomely pnblishod. and Uhistrated in 
Darley*s best styUi."^ Albany Mtpress. 



RfiDFIBLDS NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 

THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 

By Caroline Ch£sebro% Author of •* Isa, a Pilgrimage," *• Dream- 
Land by Daylight," 6cc., 6cc. 12mo., Cloth. $1.00. 

" It U truly an attractiTe gallery of portraitB, Tivid pictures of human beings wrought 
by Imman hands. The work is admirably conceived, and in every pace bears the dear 
impress of Miss Cbxsxbbo's keen perceptions, her powerful and original intellect, and 
A depth of sentiment and feeling that are only developed and made useful by the highly 
gifted and the pure in heart" — Albany State Register. 

•* To those of our readers who desire a good book— one for the moat part not filled 
with the common trash of the times, and which is the production of * aperfect woman 
nobly planned'— we would recommend the ' Children of Light' "— M I: Trutk-Teller. 

** The work is characterized by great boldness of thought^ elegant dictiun, and vigor* 
oiui tone." — Qnent QomUy Whig. 
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THE FOREST. 

By W. Huntington, author of ** Lady Alice," •* Alban," &c., &c. 
1 vol. 12mo, Cloth. $1.25. 

•< Hie author gives us an ezeeedinffly vivid description of foresHife, and has worked 
vp the incidents of his story so happily, that-the interest of the reader is sustained un- 
flngghig to the close." — Portland Edectic. 

** The author is a passionate lover of Nature, and is distinguished for the philosophif 
beauty and accuracy of his descriptions. The tone of thoughlf pervading the book is 
quite elevated and healthy." — Cindnnali Journal and Muwnger. 

** For dramatic effect the plot and incidents are well managed, the narrative is sus- 
tained with spirit and several of the characters are sketched with a vigorous hand."— 
Prottttant Churekman. 

•• The work abounds in graphic portraitures of our glorious foresfrtcenery, and in 
tharp delineations of character."— iv. T. EwaigditiL 

■* The style of the work throughout is one which can not fail to claim the s 
of the reader, and win for him an unreserved approval**— <8|frac«s8 VaXt^ Joumai, 
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CAP'SHEAF, 
A Fresh Bundle. By Lewis Mtrtle. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 

*'If one wants a book to read when he goes home and sits down by his fireside at 
night wearied and careworn with the toils and buffetings of life, this is Just the one for 
him." — Sjpraeute Daily Journal. 

"It is a book for a minute, an hour, or a day. Throughont its pages are distributed 
chaste and tender thoughts, glowhig imagery, and high moral influences."— PAiIaM- 
phia City Item. 

" There ia a rich vein of simplicity, and naturalness, and true feeliug, running ttirougb 
Uiis volume. The author evidently carries a well-practised pen, and speaks from a 
gifted and well-furnished mind and a full bevrV*— Albany Argue. 

•• In fact it is a delightful book— hearty in tone and healthy in morAlity, and we be 
speak for it the favor which its merits whe/ever it goes will be sure to command."— 
Temperance Courier. 

** This is a collection of light stories and graceful sketches, which must have pro- 
eeeded from a wandl and af^ctionate heart The volume is earnestly commended to 
the perusal of the reader."— XomK Journal and Courier. 



miDriBLD^S NBVr and popular PUBLICAflOm. 



POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 

New and only Complete Edition, containing several New Poem8» 
together with many now first collected. One vol., 12mo.f price 
one dollar. 

"HaJleck ts one of the brightest ttan in our American literature, and his xmme !■ 
kke a faonaehold word wbererer the Engliah language is spoken."— jKfrany Ba^preaa, 

••There are fewpoema to be found, in any bmguage, that' surpass, in beauty of 
thought and structure, some of these."— JBoston OoitanonweaUh. 

" To the numerous admirers of Mr. Halleck, this will be a wdcome book ; for it is ■ 
characteristic desire in human nature to have the productions of our faTortte cmtliorB 
IB an demnt and substantial form." — Cftrtolan Freeman. 

** Mr. Hidleck never appeared in a better dress, and few poets er^ deserred • I 



THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
By Archdeacon R. C. Trench. One vol., 12mo., price 75 ct». 

«« He discourses in a truly learped and lively manner upon the original uoi^ of haa 
guage, and the origin, deriVation. and history of words, with their morality and aep- 
arate spheres of meaning. '—Evming P-st 

" This is a noble tribute to the divin< faculty of speech. PopulariT written, for «sa 
M lectures, exact in its learning, and |»oetic in its vision, it is a hook at onoe for tbm 
scholar and the general reader." — New York Evan^ditt. 

" It is one of the most striking and original publications of the day, with notibing of 
hardness, dullness, or dryness about it, but altogether fresh, lively, and entertifaiiiv.* 
^ItefCMt JBveiUns^ lYabelUr. 
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BROi^CHITIS, AND KINDRED DISEASES. 

Jn language adapted to common readers. By W. W. Hall, M. D. 
One vol., 12 mo, price $1.00. 

** It is written in a plahs, direct, common-sense style, and is finee from the qnaekety 
which marks many of the popular medical books qt the day. ' It will prove useful to 
fiiose who need iV*—Centi'at' Ck. Herald. ' 

** Those who are clergymen, or who are preparing for the sacred calling, and pnbli* 
speakers generally, should notfiiil of securing this work."— C!A Jmhaaaa&r. 

•< It is full of hints on the nature of the vital organs,.and does awiiy with much i 
"fetitious dread hi regard to consumption."— (Tresns Cownta WhU, 

'<This work gives some valuable instruction in regard to food and hygienle i 
nmcea.**— Nashua Oatis. 
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KNIGHm OF ENGLAND, FRANCS, AND SCOTLAND. 
By Henet William Herbert. One vol., 12mo., price $1.25. 

" They are partlv the romance of history and partly fiction, forming, when blended^ 
portraitures, valuable from the correct drawing of the times they illustrate, and interoit 
mg from their romance." — Albany Knickarhoeker. 

*< They are spirit-stirring productions, which will be read and admired by all who 
are pleased with historical tales written in a vigorous, bold, and dashing style."^BoslMi 
JoumaL ^ 

'* These legends of love and chivalry contain some of the flnest tales which Hm 
graphicand powerful pen of Herbert has yet given to the lighter literature of the day." 
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IN PEESS, 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

EDITED BY GEORGE E. BAKER, 
In Three VoU.^ S-yo— Price $2.50 jp^r Voh 

CONTENTS OP VOL. I. 

Bioo&Apmo Memoib» vnth a finfly-engraved Portrait of Gov. Skwabow 

SpeeehM and Beliates in the Senate of ^ew York. 

rbe IKnitia System— Bank of the United Statee— Removal of the Deporites— Election iif 
Mayors by the People— Prison Discipline— Corporations— Colonial History of New 
York, &c 

Speeehea and Deliatea in Senate of ITnited States. 

Freedom in the New Territories, In District of Columbia, in New Mexico, in Europe- 
French Spoliations— Kossuth — Exiles of Irriand— American Steam Navigation — ^Eulo- 
inea on Heniy Clay and Dnniel Webster— Survey of Arctic and Pacific Oceans— The 
FiBheriee— Father Mathew— Sir John Franklin— Amin Bey— New York Mint— Peon 
Slavery— The Public Lands->Intema] Improvements— Fugitive Slave Law— CatUn'a 
Indian Gallery, &G. 

ForenMo ArgumentB. 

Hie Freedom of the Press, Cooper tw. Greeley— Defence of William Freeman— Patant 
Cases— FtigMve Slave Law— Delenoe of Ahf<l F. Fifch, Slc^ &o. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

Hotel on Hew York. 

Gorermnent— Education— the Clerijy— the Legal tmd Medical ProfeMion»--InterDal &» 
provementB— Political History, Sus. 

Annual Ueingei to the Legidataie. 

Ifi39, 1B40^ 1641, 184d— Internal Improvements— Enlargement of Canal— RaOroad** 
Edueatioii— Immigration — Leeal Reform— The Currency-— Free Bankings— Prison Dl^ 
dpline— Anti-rent Troubles, &c^ See 

Speeial Measagei. 

Vlninla Slave CiM-^Seorgia do.— Soutii Carolina da— M'Leod Case Qiipprcased Veto 
llisflsage of New York Registry Law, &c., &c 

Offleial Oonespondenoe. 

IHrglnia Controversr— M Leod do.— Letters to Gen. Harrison, Daniel Webster, Jola*' 
G&incy Adams, Widow of Gen. Harrison, &c., &0, 
Pardon Fapen. 
Ctm of W. L. M'Kesizie— Thomas Toppfaig— John C. Colti— BenJ. Batfabnm, ft& 

PoUtical Writings. 
Address of RepabUcan Convention, 1824— Addma of Minority of Members of Lwgjsk 
tucb 1B31— Dou, ISaS— Do.. 1834/-Do., 1837, &a 

CONTENTS OF VOL. III. 

Orftiona and Difloonrsei. 
Sology <m Lafayette, 1834 — Oration on Daniel O'Connell— Oration on John Qnincy 
Adams— Discourse on Education, 1837— Do. on Ag^culture, 1843— Ireland and Irish- 
men, 1844— True Greatness of our Country — ^Farms and Farmers, 18SS^ ftc, Sm, 
Oeeaiional Speeehea and Addreaee. 
The Union, 1825— For Greece, 1827— Sunday Schools, 183^— Croton Celebration*^6hii 
Qnincy Adams, 1843— Cleveland Speech, 1848— St Patrick's Dinner— Elections— hw 
temal Improvements, Sec., &c 

General Oorrespondenoe. 
Letters to WDIiam Jay, Gen. Gaines, £. C. Delavan, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Jofaa 
Quincy Adams, Thomas Ewing, Thomas Clarkson (Enffland), Bishop Htighes. John C. 
foeneer. Rev. Dr. Nott, Lewis Gaylord Clark, Silas Wright, Luther Bradisii, Gerrit 
Smitfa, James Bowen, George Bliss, H. G. Westervelt* Boston Conrention, IBM, EHb 
Patrickfs Society, Ac, Ste, 

Letten flrani Xnvope. 
Saik.lloaa Eni^bad, Boodand, Ireland, Franosk &a, fte. 



W0BK8 IH PBBPABATIOV 



ON THE LESSONS IN NATIONAL PROVERBS. 

Bj RiOHAXD Chbmxviz Tbxnch, B. D., author of **The Study of WoidiL* 
ISnio^ aoth. 

THE SPEECHES, STATE PAPERS, 

AND MISC5ELLANE0US WORKS, OF THE HON. WILLIAM H. SEW- 
ARD. Portrait^ Memoir, Ac S vol8.»8yo. Each |2.50. 

MARMADUKE WYFIL, 

An Hiatorical Romance. New and reyised edition. By H. W. Hkrbbbx. 
1 vol 12ma 11.26. 

THE PURITANS OF NEW ENGLAND, 

An Historical Romance of the Days of Witchcraft By H. W. Hsbbbx. 
1 YoL 12ma |L2& 

MICHAUirS HISTO&Y OF THE CRUSADES. 

TransUted by W. Robson. 8 to1& 12mo; Map& 18.76. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE 

IN THE 16TH AND lITH CENTnRIE& The Civil Wars and tlia 
Monarchy. By Leopold Ranks. 

CLOVERNOOK. 

Second Series. By Augb Cabey, author of "Caoyernook," ^^Hagar," Ao, 
ka. 1 yoL 12mo, doth. 

A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS., 
' . By Phzup Pazxcn. With Illustrations by Dablxt. 1 yoL 12mo^ doth. 
^4 ^1.26. 

NICK OF THE WOODS. 

By Dr. Robkbt M Bibd,^ author of " Calayar," Ac, <&& New and r«viaed 
edition, with Illustrations by Daslet. 1 yol. 12mo, cloth. |1.26. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

OF THE LATE DR MAGINN. Now first collected. 12mo^ doth. 

THE FATHER PROUT PAPERS. 

Now first collected. 12mo, doth. 

THE PROSE WORKS OF THOMAS MOORE. 

Commencing with his Life of Shebidan. 12mo, doth. 

MACAULAYS SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES. 

THE SPEECHES, ADDRESSES; <bc, <bc, of the Rt Hon. Thomab Bab- 
BiNGTON Magaulay, author cf "The History of England from the Acces- 
sion of James IL," " Essayist* ** Lays of Andent Rome^" Ae., &e, 2 yda 
12mo^ doth. |2.00i 
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